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By WAYNE B. WHEELER 


ATIONAL constitutional prohibi- 


Counsel for the Anti-Saloon League 
~~ of America 

N tion has proved itself to be an 

admirable investment. During its 

five years of existence it has paid excel- 

lent dividends. Reliable data supports 

the argument that no other social policy 

has ever brought in its train so many 

positive benefits: indeed, it will bring 

even greater benefits as the effectiveness 
of enforcement increases. 

The value of prohibition, the fact of 
its general observance by the great ma- 
jority of the people of this nation, and 
the progress in enforcement of the law 
are demonstrated in many ways. The 
export figures of other nations, showing 
reduced potential sources of smuggled 
liquors, and the data on seizures and 
arrests made by officers, while fre- 
quently quoted, are not the most signifi- 
cant indicators of prohibition’s success 
or failure. Important as those facts are, 
there are others more conclusive. The 


general freedom of our streets from the 
drunkards who were once common 
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v | time, as if it might really pro- 


hibit. In many of the larger cities of 
the country the number of individuais 
arrested for drunkenness dropped as 
the mercury in the stem of an exposed 
thermometer drops under the contract- 
ing influence of a lower temperature; 
and this fall, of course, was attended by 
a corresponding abatement in the mor- 
bid social sequels that follow the gen- 
eral use of strong drink. All this was 
natural enough. The advent of national 
prohibition had been preceded by a long 
popular agitation for it, excited: by the 
crime, poverty and misery bred by ex- 
cessive indulgence in alcoholic bever- 
ages, whether licensed or unlicensed; 
and, in its last stages, intensified by the 
military demands and the emotional 
When this 
agitation ended in the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the enact- 
ment of the Volstead act, it is not 


HEN national prohibition first 
went into effect it looked, for a 
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sights, cannot be ignored. In the six 
years of war and constitutional prohi- 
bition arrests for drunkenness, compared 
with the average “wet” year, have been 
500,000 fewer, in spite of greatly in- 
creased severity of the police. In 100 
American cities approximately nine per- 
sons per 1,000 population have been 
arrested for drunkenness in the “dry” 
years to the close of the 1923 fiscal year, 
compared with a yearly average of sev- 
cnteen in the license period. Statistics 
of many cities have been tabulated by 
various organizations, some showing 
very much greater decreases in the 
drunkenness ratio. In Massachusetts 
there were 43,579 fewer arrests for 
drunkenness during 1924 than during 
1917. In St. Louis drunkenness arrests 
were 4,598 in 1917, as compared to 
2.551 in 1924. In Detroit 18,102 were 
arrested for drunkenness in 1917 and 
12,647 in 1924, The most conservative 
estimate is that made by Judge William 
N. Gemmill of Chicago, who finds the 
decrease in the ratio of intoxication ar- 
rests is equivalent to 350,000 fewer per 
“dry” year than in the license era, or 
2,000,000 during the last six years. 

The decrease in drunkenness is espe- 
cially noticeable. at great fairs, conven- 
tions and other popular gatherings. 
Washington’s Superintendent of Police 
characterized the last Inauguration Day 
crowd as the best behaved in history, in 
contrast to some Inauguration Days in 
the pre-prohibition era when mobs of 


drunken soldiers looted stores, assaulted 


citizens, hazed pedestrians and even 
stormed a police station. 


Crime Has DECREASED 


Crime traceable to drink has dimin- 
ished wherever there has been effective 
enforcement. The total number of ar- 
rests made in our cities is increasing. 
Most of these arrests are attributable to 
violations of automobile and _ traffic 


laws, health and school regulations, and 
other local ordinances. Automobile 
cases have increased nearly 200 per 
cent. The last Federal census of pris- 
oners made in 1922 shows a decrease of 
5.8 per 100,000 of the prison population 
since 1917. Massachusetts, in spite of 
the increased population, reduced her 
total of prisoners from 5,239 in 1917 to 
4,523 in 1924. In Connecticut, compar- 
ing the same two years, we find that 
admissions to jails decreased 6,212. In 
1924 New Hampshire jail commitments 
averaged 1,245 fewer .than in license 
days. 

Whatever lawlessness we have cannot 
be charged against prohibition. ‘he 
American Bar Association pointed out 
in its report that crime had been in- 
creasing in this country rapidly for 
more than a decade before the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment was adopted. Pro- 
hibition has revealed lawlessness related 
to liquor, and the friends of prohibition 
are fighting it in the open and decreas- 
ing its deadly evils. The saloon was 
properly called a “source of crime” by 
the Supreme Court. When it was closed 
crime resulting therefrom was dimin- 
ished in proportion as the law was en- 
forced. 


Less JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Juvenile delinquency has fallen to a 
third of its former figure. In New York 
State, where results are traceable to law 
observance rather than law enforcement, 
because the State has no enforcement 
code, the State Board of Charities-in its 
annual report to the Legislature in 
March, 1925, attributed the reduction in 
the number of dependent and delinquent 
children to prohibition and the indus- 
trial conditions resulting from prohibi- 
tion. Denying the widely published 
stories of the increase of youthful de- 
linquency, the report declares: “The fact 
that the population of the reformatories 
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of the State has decreased constantly 
from 1917 to 1925 would not indicate 
such an increase.” “Wet” New York 
City, however, shows a 60 per cent. in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency during 
the first three months in 1925, as against 
the same period in 1924, 

The hundreds of thousands of youth 
formerly debauched annually by the sa- 
loon under license are today filling our 
colleges, athletic fields and business in- 
stitutions rather than our courts. The 
occasional flask, displayed at social 
gatherings, is often the expression of 
bravado. Neither the cost, taste nor ef- 
fect of illicit beverages will promote 
the formation of a habit. Youth’s pref- 
erence for the more exciting pleasures 
of the auto, speedboat and airplane is 
greater than its desire for inferior liq- 
uors. The communications in The Lon- 
don Morning Post indicate that the 
younger Britons are toddling around to 
dance parties, all hours of the night, 
with flasks on their hips. Some blame 
this debauchery of the youth on movies, 
jazz and booze, but no one lays it at the 
door of prohibition, because there is 
none in England. 

Widespread obedience to the prohibi- 
tion law is reflected by our health sta- 
tistics. The saving of a million lives 
- through the decrease in the death rate 
in the “dry” period from the average 
“wet” year rate could not have been ef- 
fected without prohibition introducing 
the determining factor. Accompanying 

that decrease was a parallel decrease in 
the amount of preventable illness. Ac- 
cording to widely published statements 
of health boards znd insurance compa- 
nies, 1924 was the healthiest year on 
record. A nation that was steeping it- 
self in liquor could not have established 
such a record; much less could such a 
“record be set by a nation which con- 
sumed any large quantity of adulterated 
or deleterious liquor. The drinker of 
bootleg liquor gambles with health and 
life. Alcoholic insanity has decreased 
by two-thirds and today the larger num- 
ber of new cases are foreign-born or 
their descendants, who have not aban- 
doned the habits formed in wine or beer 
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drinking countries. Delirium tremens is 
practically unknown outside of a few 
a4 99 ° 

wet” centres and even there it has 
fallen far below the ratio of pre-prohi- 
bition days. 


Vast Economic SAVING 


The economic value of the decrease 
in the death rate, intimately connected 
with prohibition, is enormous. At the 
valuation of $2,000 per life, prohibition 
has conserved human values amounting 
to $2,000,000,000. By lengthening the 
lives of policy holders it added to the 
vast sums held in the reserves of life 
insurance companies whose holdings 
form one of the three principal sources 
of liquid capital. There is a further 
significance in this lowered death rate. 
Maurice B. Hexter, in a recently pub- 
lished study, has pointed out the rhyth- 
mic relation between curves of vital sta- 
tistics and curves of economic activity. 
Professor Huntington of Yale asserts 
that “the statistics from 1870 to the great 
war show that a high death rate regu- 
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larly precedes hard times, while a low 
death rate precedes prosperity.” Dr. 
William S. Sadler, in Gorgas Memorial 
Institute report, issued in April, 1925, 
declares that “Americanitis,” or the high 
speed of life today, causes 240,000 need- 
less deaths yearly. Prohibition, by re- 
moving the legalized cause of much of 
the Bright’s disease, apoplexy and high 
blood pressure, stabilizes nerve reflexes 
and organic functioning. 

The first effect of prohibition in the 
cconomic realm was the’ decrease in 
drink-caused poverty and the reduction 
of industrial accidents traceable to 
drink. Pauperism is a by-product of the 
drinking habit. Charity societies ex- 
pended over $100,000,000 yearly in tak- 
ing care of the victims of the saloon, 
their wives and families. Under prohi- 
bition these cases have decreased 74 pex 
cent. for the nation at large, while in 
many cities they have fallen to 5 or less 
for every 100 formerly handled. The 
Federal survey of almshouses and char- 
ity institutions shows a lower ratio of 
paupers than ever before in our history. 

Industrial accidents have decreased 
about 250,000 per year. One must 
eredit to prohibition both the human 
values represented in that decrease and 
the lessened production costs and the 
increased labor effectiveness resulting 
from the development into sturdy 
streneth of the liquor-dulled, beer-sod- 
den brain and muscle which in pre-pro- 
hibition days had caused these acci- 
dents. There is a twofold significance 
in these social changes. They demon- 
strate a general observance of prohibi- 
tion without which such improvement 
would not have been possible, and they 
suggest the possible future gains as 
this observance increases. Other fac- 
tors necessarily entered into the de- 
creases in mortality rates, insanity, ac- 
cident frequency, &c.. Prohibition, how- 
ever, was the new element. It removed 
the disability under which the other fac- 
tors had been laboring. It took off the 
brakes which prevented the effective 
functioning of health and welfare move- 
ment. So long as the use of intoxicants 
was general, crime, pauperism, insanity, 
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disease and death were inevitably in- — 
creasing. With prohibition, they have 
decreased. 


Drink EXPENDITURES REDUCED 


These results of prohibition are 
matched by positive gains. Our expen- 
ditures for drink were over $2,000,000,- 
000 a year in the license period. Had 
our liquor consumption kept pace with 
the population increase since 1917, the 
latest year for which the drink bill was 
estimated, and considering the normal 
increase in cost, we would this year be 
expending over $2,500,000,000, since 
our population has grown from 102.- 
172,845 in 1917 to 113,500,000 in 1925. 
The per capita expenditure for liquor in 
the “wet” portions of the country prior 
to national prohibition was $45 to $60 
annually. The diversion of this enor- 
mous sum from destructive to construc- 
tive business is credited with being 
Jargely responsible for our present pros- 
perity, according to the foremost econo- 
mists. Savings bank accounts have in- 
creased over 400 per cent. since sober 
thrift replaced drinking spendthrift. 
From about 10,000,000 such accounts in 
1918 the number has mounted to over 
40,000,000 in 1925. The money repre- 
sented by these accounts has increased 
from $11,589,373,000 to about $25,000,- © 
000,000 in 1925. The savings increase 
in 895 of the 28,385 banks in the coun- 
try on March 1, 1925, was over 8 per 
cent. more than on March 1, 1924, 


Lire INSURANCE 


Life insurance equally reflects the 
social change accompanying prohibi- 
tion. The average monthly amount of 
new insurance written in 1917, the last 
unrestricted “wet” year, was $213,193,- 
000, while 1924 showed an average 
monthly total of over a billion dollars. 
New policies issued in the first three 
months of 1925 by forty-five of the 300 
companies doing business in this country 
totaled $2,421,461,000, as compared 
with $2,182,101,000 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. This means a gain 
of 11 per cent. Of this total about 
one-fifth was industrial insurance, the 


type carried by many of the group from 
which the saloon drew its best-paying 
patrons. Altered health conditions un- 
der prohibition have increased the in- 
surability of the ex-drinkers and also 
developed thrift and ability to keep up 
premium payments. The lowered death 
rate under prohibition also directly af- 
fected the insurance companies; the 
actual mortality registered in 183 com- 


_ panies doing “ordinary” life insurance 


was 53.33 per cent. of the expected mor- 


tality in the last statistical year; in the 
- industrial companies the mortality was 


60.95 per cent. of the expected figure. 
Many companies 1eported the ratio of 
actual to expected mortality was only 
slightly over 30 per cent. Furthermore, 
144 companies recently reported that 
they are paying all their death losses 
from their interest earnings. 


Home BuILpInG 


Home building has leaped from a 
monthly average of $25,381,000 new 
contracts awarded in twenty-seven States 
in 1918 to $153,538,000 in 1924, with 
$118,556,000 reported in twenty-seven 
States in the dull building month of 
February, 1925. The economic signifi- 
cance of this contribution of prohibition 
is very great. Half the national wealth 
is in realty and improvements, which 
furnish nearly four-fifths of local and 
State revenue. Over 53 per cent. of the 
new homes forecast for 1925 by the 
Architectural Forum are of the type 
sought by workers, as compared to 44 
per cent. in 1924. Sales of such houses 
have trebled in many cities since prohi- 
bition. Further evidence of the benefit 
of the “dry” law is manifest in the re- 
cent increase in the number of building 
and loan associations. These organiza- 
tions have multiplied considerably since 
prohibition and their assets have in- 
creased from $1,898,344,346 in 1919 to 
$3,942,939,880 on Jan. 1, 1925, on 
which latter date the number of partici- 
pants totaled nearly 8,000,000, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. from Jan. 1, 1924. 

Tf, as Henry Ford insists, we cannot 
have both the auto and the saloon, the 
17,591,981 motor ‘cars registered Jan. 1, 
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1925, are another proof of the advan- 
tages of the Volstead act; automobiles 
would be fewer without prohibition. 
Former saloon patrons today find their 
stimulation in a car instead of a bottle. 
Taxation on motor vehicles returns 
greater revenue than taxation on liquor. 
Motor fees paid to Jan. 1, 1925, totaled 
$3095,266,742, while personal property 
taxes on autos amounted to over $90,- 
000,000; furthermore, the tax on the 
cost price netted the Government $160,- 
028,548 in the last fiscal year, bringing 
the tax revenue from these three items 
to $55,028,548, or $200,000,000 more 
than the taxes paid by steam railroads. 
The gasoline tax paid by autoists was 
nearly $80,000,000. The 7,000,000 per- 
sons employed today in the automobile 
industry, directly or indirectly, are benc- 
ficiaries of prohibition. The capital in- 
vested in auto manufacturing is $1,69}.- 
050,112, an increase of 66 per cent. since 
1919. The national investment in autos 
is over $13,000,000; during 1924 over 
$4,500,600 was spent to operate these 
cars. 

One might cite the increased trade in 
retail stores as a by-product of prohibi- 
tion. Especially noteworthy has been 
the development of this trade in the 
lower priced stores. The 5 and 10 cent 
stores, for instance, did $15,950,000 
business per month in 1919, when war- 
time prohibition began. These storcs 
averaged $30,920,000 per month in 
1924. In March, 1925, the sales of these 
stores amounted to $29,681,000, com- 
pared to $27,349,000 in March, 1924. 
Mail order houses did $35,837,000 busi- 
ness in March, 1925, compared to $3],- 
450,000 in March, 1924. 


LABOR 


Labor has been one of the principal 
gainers through the economic revival 
resulting from prohibition. Labor 
unions no longer meet in free meeting 
rooms over saloons; instead, they now 
gather in their own buildings, which 
in many cities are fine temples of labor. 
There are twenty-eight labor banks now 
in operation, with combined resources 


cf $150,000,000. The business revival 
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caused by the diversion of $2,000,000,- 
000 from the saloon to legitimate trade 
affected all labor concerned in produc- 
tion, transportation or distribution. The 
workers’ earnings are today being di- 
rected by the labor banks to conservative 


investment. The purchase of the $3,500,- | 


000 bonds of the International Great 
Northern Railroad Company by the 
Labor Bank of Cleveland, in coopera- 
tion with the National City Company 
of New York, would have been impossi- 
ble before prohibition. Instead of beer, 
the nation’s workers are buying bonds 
today. The number of investment hold- 
ers has doubled since the advent of pro- 
hibition. 


Prourpition Aips EDUCATION | - 


When the bartender had first claim 
on the wage check of many a working 
man the children of the family were 
forced to leave school and go to work. 
Since prohibition growing numbers of 
these children are entering college. The 
increase in registration of children of 
skilled laborers at the University of 
Illinois, as checked for the years 1913 
to 1923, is 247 per cent., as compared 
to a total increase of all students of 141 
per cent. Last year 155 children of un- 
skilled laborers registered at that in- 
stitution. The ainbition for a broader 
life, the savings that make possible the 
realization of that ambition through col- 
lege and the opportunities after gradua- 
tion are all products of the new age 
ushered in by prohibition. Uncle Sam 
is developing thinkers instead of drink- 
ers, 


THE CHURCH 


The Church, which preached and 
organized for prohibition, has steadily 
increased in membership since the sa- 
loons closed. During the last statistical 
year of the churches 690,000 new mem- 
bers were added, The chalice of Christ 
is exalted by those who once raised the 
stein of Gambrinus. The effect of pro- 
hibition on the religious activities of the 
nation is best expressed by the Salvation 
Army declaration that now it can pay 
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“more attention to the cradle and less to 


the grave.” : 
Prohibition took the drinker’s wif 
from the washtub and gave her former 


work to the steam laundry, whose de- - 


velopment has been phenomenal since 
the closing of the saloon. One might 
continue thus to trace the effect of pro- 
hibition on our manufacturing, finan- 


cial and commercial life, finding few — 
phases of business which have not been 


affected favorably by this social policy. 
Law OBSERVANCE 


The willing observance of the law by 
most of the American people is largely 
responsible for the benefits gained thus 
far. Prohibition was a popular move- 
ment when the Eighteenth Amendment 
was adopted. It has still more people 
supporting it today. The results in the 
three national primaries and three na- 
tional elections since prohibition went 
into effect support this contention. At 
each election the dry majority increased. 
Equally significant is the reversal of 
sentiment in States where prohibition 
enforcement was formerly opposed but 
today favored. The swing of the vote 
in Massachusetts from 103,000 against 


an enforcement code in 1922 to 4,247 — 


in favor of such a code in November, 
1924, indicates the alteration of senti- 


ment. The replacement of “wet”? mem- _ 


bers of Congress or of Legislatures by 
“dry” members is an equally significant 
indication of public sentiment. The 
prohibition law is favored and obeyed 
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by an overwhelmingly large proportion — . 


of the people of this country. 
THe OTHER SIDE OF THE SHIELD 


There is another side of the shield. 
This is the side to which the foes of 
prohibition point. It is a picture of 
lawlessness and murderous crime, of 
corruption of officials, of the weakness 
of some of our judiciary, of disrespect 
for law among a section of our people. 
That all exists. It was not caused by 
prohibition. It existed, only in much 
greater measure, under the license sys- 
tem which created these things. Prohi- 
bition has decreased these evils. It has 
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also emphasized their importance in the 
minds of the people by turning upon 
them the pitiless light of publicity. It 
has thus added one more to its list of 
benefits conferred, since only a con- 
sciousness of the perils faced can arouse 
an indignant people to effect the re- 
moval of these dangers. We fight now 
what once we condoned. We no longer 
palliate the treacherous liquor evils. In- 
stead, we intend to cure them. 

The weaknesses in the enforcement of 
prohibition are not inherent. They are 
results of the last despairing stand of 
the parasites who fattened on the wealth 
and health of a generous and long-suf- 
fering people. One might as well blame 
the laws against speeding for auto fatal- 
ities, the Jaws against murder for homi- 
cides, the laws against theft for robber- 
ies, as blame the prohibition law for the 
crime of sellers or users of intoxicants. 

In spite of all the opposition arrayed 
against the enforcement of the law, the 
political. influence which places “wet” 
men in important enforcement posts and 
the propaganda of the brewers’ press 
agents seeking to discredit the law in the 
hope of restoring their lost trade, 
amounting to billions of dollars a year, 
prohibition has registered its value in 
every phase of hut_an life. 

It is believed by many that the peak 
of law violation has passed. I am not 
sure of it. I am sure, however, that the 
effort to defy the Constitution will fail. 
Demand and supply have decreased, 


while increased official activity has deci- 


mated the ranks of the makers, smug- 
glers and dealers. The efficiency of the 
Coast Guard has moored fleets of rum 
ships and liquor speedboats along our 
harbor docks under heavy guard. 


OFFENSIVE ON SEA AND LAND 


The Government opened its offensive 
against the rum fleet early in May. 
This offensive had a twofold effect: Not 
only did it prevent the landing of illicit 
supplies of liquor, but it startled the 
nation into realization of the fact that 
we are at war with murderous criminals. 
The attempted murder of Coast Guards- 
men, the sinking of at least one Govern- 


in their official reports; 
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ment vessel, the damage done to propel- 
lers, turbines, &c., on the Federal ships, 
the kidnapping of a boatswain- and « 
long list of other reprisals by the out- 
laws reveal the character of forces 
against which the United States is fight- 
ing. A similar blockade on the Can- 
adian border and the patrol of the Great 
Lakes supplements the Coast Guard ac- 
tivity along the New York-New Jersey 
coast. This new. drive. on the seas is 
supported on land by the use of the in- 
junction, which has padlocked 5,376 
places where the law was violated, in- 
cluding such famous resorts as_ the 
Knickerbocker Grill, Shanley’s, Reisen- 
weber’s and the Little Club, all of New 
York; the Paris Café, Detroit; the Palais 
Royal, San Francisco, and the Beaumont 
Hotel, Beaumont, Texas. About 50,000 
persons have been sent to jail or prison 
by Federal and State courts. Fines ex- 
ceeding $19,500,000 have been imposed 
in the Federal courts alone, besides 
$3,500,000 paid by brewers to adjust 
civil liability for violation of the law. 
Prohibition is paying its way. 


CanapA AssAIts Rum-RUNNERS 


British exports of spirits to the West 
Indies, including the Bahamas, and to 
British Guinea, totaled 493,750 proof 
gallons in the calendar year 1922, 613,- 
400 proof gallons in 1923 and 392,250 
gallons in 1924, according to “Accounts 
Relating to Trade and Navigation of the 
United Kingdom,” issued under order of 
Parliament. Canada lists an increase in 
the export of alcoholic beverages to the 
United States; this traffic, however, in- 
dicates the source of bootleg liquor. 
Canadian Government Control Liquor 
‘Commissions attack such rum-running 
it is pointed 
out that most of the liquors thus ob- 


tained never cross the border, but are 


sold to consumers in Canada in violation 
of Canadian laws. Canada’s exports of 
spirits to the rum-runner’s bases have 
decreased greatly in-the past year. In 
January, 1924, Canada exported to these 
bases 20,873 gallons of whisky for the 
West Indies and 15,324 gallons of 
whisky for St. Pierre and Miquelon. In 
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January, 1925, these exports, from which 
smugglers are supposed to draw their 
supply, dropped to 6,138 gallons for the 
West Indies and 6,400 for St. Pierre. 
Moonshining remains a considerable 
factor in some States, but the difficulty 
of suocessfully concealing large stills, 
disposing of the residue of mash and 
transporting clandestinely the raw ma- 
terial and even rawer manufactured liq- 
uors has reduced this form of violation. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


The diversion of industrial alcohol is 
the other great problem faced by pro- 
hibition today. It will be intensified 
as the rum-smuggling diminishes. Over 
- 6,000,000 gallons of this alcohol went 
astray last year. “Cut” by adulterants, 
this probably supplied the greater por- 
tion of the illicit trade. Comparing 
the quantity of beverages thus produced 
with the 130,000,000 gallons of whisky, 
the 2,000,000,000 gallons of beer and 
the millions of gallons of gin, wines, 
&c., consumed before we closed the 
source of legal supply, the consumption 
of illegal liquor seems like a spoonful 
compared to the old-time glass. A 
closer supervision of industrial alcohol 
will stop this leak in the dam and re- 
dound to the immediate improvement 
of the prohibition situation generally. 

Grant that there is lawlessness, cor- 
ruption and hypocrisy revealed under 
prohibition, what are we going to do 
about it? When we face a difficult sit- 
uation we use eitker our head or our 
feet. If we are eowards with a yellow 
streak, we use our feet and run away 
from the unpleasant task. If we have 
red blood in our veins, we use our 
heads and fight, and the right will pre- 
vail. Which is the best way out? Who 
is there so credulous as to believe that 
the Eighteenth Amendment will be re- 
pealed? It would be just as difficult 
to repeal it as it was to adopt it. That 
route is impossible to the enemies of 
prohibition. The modification campaign 
is making no headway. Twenty States 
prohibit all malt alcoholic liquors. Sev- 
enteen States prohibit all alcoholic li- 
quors containing one-half of 1 per cent. 
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of alcohol or more. Congress cannot 
legalize what the States prohibit. The — 
States are strengthening their laws, not ~ 
weakening them. Twelve States have 
enacted stricter legislation within the 
last four months. 
tracked. 


OBEDIENCE—OR LAWLESSNESS ? 


To defy, ignore or nullify the Consti- 
tution is unthinkable to the loyal Ameri- 
can citizen. If the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment can be successfully defeated by this 
method, it means chaos; it leads to an- 
archy. The business man who breaks 
the Constitution in his back office can- 
not consistently blame his clerks in the 
front office who forge checks or steal. 
We must choose between observance and 
enforcement of the Constitution on the 
one hand and defiance and flouting the 
Constitution on the other. The tormer 
anti-prohibitionist who is a good citizen 
must decide which horn of the dilemma 
he will take. It is either loyalty to the 
country or to an outlawed traffic; play- 
ing the game fair or foul. The issue 
is so vital to the nation, so far-reaching 
in its final results, that no one can ig- 
nore it. The defeatists cannot escape 
responsibility for the results that follow 
in the wake of defiance and nullifica- 
tion of law. Their attitude of opposi- 
tion to the laws necessary to enforce the 
Constitution and their manifest inability 
to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment 
puts them in an unenviable position. — 
They unwittingly are giving encourage- 
ment to the liquor seller, who is the 
ageressive antagonist to the dry law. 
He is the ambushed guerrilla fighter 
against constitutional government.. A 
most sinister Mephistopheles, he offers 
the thoughtless Fausts of America tran- 
sient gratification of lust and appetite 
in return for the very soul of demo- 
cratic government. A parasite, contrib- 
uting nothing to the welfare of the na- 
tion, he fattens on the very lifeblood 
of America. No hookworm ever so 
slowed up the industrial pace or created 
so many hopeless failures. 


A century of lawbreaking has made 


No States have back- _ 


Aen, 


the liquor group feel that it is above all 
law. Corruption of politics, business 
or social boycotts, slander, false propa- 


_ ganda, even murder, became the policy 


of this element when the moral code of 
the nation pronounced its sentence. Only 
as a last resort, after every known al- 


_ ternative had failed, the people of this 


country wrote the ban against the organ- 
ized lawlessness of the brewery-con- 
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trolled saloon in the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The honor of the nation is 
pledged to enforce that will. 

The majority in the United States of 
America has always been law-abiding, 
considerate of the general welfare, self- 
sacrificing for the public good and loyal 
to the Constitution. This is the spirit 
of the United States. It must and will 
prevail. 


Is Prohibition a Success7-—No 


Cortinued from Page 687 


strange that even thousands of the great 
mass of human beings who had been 
hostile to it, should, for a brief season, 
have been inclined, either from motives 
of scrupulous citizenship or from the 
sheer dejection of defeat, to acquiesce 
in its consequences—at least to the ex- 
tent of giving them a fair trial. This 
inclination was all the stronger because 
in the United States there had been a 
marked improvement, in many respects, 
in the popular usages and _ habits 
that accompany the use of  intoxi- 
cating liquors. But the decline in 
drink after the advent o: national 
prohibition is attributable mainly to 
the fact that illicit facilities to take 
the place of the old lawful facili- 
ties for the purveyance of drink could 
not be established over night. The art 
of home-brewing had to be generally ac- 
quired; plants for the manufacture of 
whisky and beer in commercial quanti- 
ties had to be made and set up; and a 
vast overseas and cisatlantic organiza- 
tion for smuggling foreign liquors into 
the United States had to be created. In 
other words, an entire underworld for 
the manufacture, sale, importation and _ 
transportation of drink had to be called~ 
into being to perform the offices which 
had previously been performed by law- 
ful agencies above-ground. a 


Nation Turns To Home BREW 


This was done with remarkable rapid- 
ity. The first effect of the new code of 


conduct was greatly to increase the ex- 
tent to which home-brewing had beén 
practiced in the United States. With 
the aid of recipes, unearthed from old 
cook books or borrowed from more 
modern sources, a host of householders 
who had never made wine, spirits or 
beer in their homes before. began to 
make them now, and often with a degree 
of skill and success that furnished still 
another striking illustration of the na- 
tional genius for promptly meeting sud- 
den emergencies. To this stage of prohi- 
bition belongs the statement of the 
speaker who declared in the House of 
Commons that all Americans seemed to 
be divided into two classes: those who 
still had a little and those who had a 
little still. The next effect of prohibi- 
tion was to build up in the United 
States a vast bootlegging system, with 
illicit agencies of production, ranging 
in size and location all the way from a 
small still, in some dense thicket or 
rocky fastness in the country, to the 
high-powered plant, which is, every day 
or so, brought to light in one of our 
great cities, or its immediate vicin- 
age, and with foreign sources of sup- 
ply besides, abundant enough to re- 
quire a capital which has been esti- 
mated at as large a sum as $1,000,000,- 
000; the services of thousands of em- 
ployes on sea and land and a great flo- 
tilla of 385 rum-running vessels of all 
sorts. The result was such a conflict as 
the human race had never before wit- 
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-nessed on the same scale; on one side, a 
natural instinct, almost as primitive and 
irrepressible as the human craving for 
food or reproduction, asserting itself 
only as natural law can, and on the 
other, the vindicatory power of Govern- 
ment—which all human experience has 
shown is but a despicable thing when it 
does not take duly into account the fun- 
damental facts of human existence— 
vainly endeavoring to mop up the reflu- 
ent flood which for a short time had 
been supposed to be ebbing away. 

By the Federal authority this conflict 
has been maintained with a degree of 
formal consistency and vigor at which 
even unreasoning fanaticism finds it 
hard to cavil. President Harding, the 
successor of Wilson, who, vague idealist 
as he is sometimes accused of being, had 
the good sense to veto the Volstead act, 
went so far as to call all the State Gov- 
ernors into conference with him at 
Washington for the purpose of impress- 
ing upon them the importance of uniting 
with him in checking the malign spirit 
of lawlessness kindled by the unnatural 
restraints of that act. The present Pres- 
ident of the United States, too, has lately 
assembled a group of conspicuous in- 
dustrialists at Washington with a view 
to enlisting their influence, likewise, in 
the promotion of the same object. In- 
deed, nothing that Presidential appeals 
to the law-abiding instincts of the Amer- 
ican people can do to secure obedience 
to the Volstead act has been left undone. 
The citizen has been duly exhorted; 
Congress has been duly prodded; the 
punitive power of both heaven and earth 
has been duly adjured. 


Concress Aips ENFORCEMENT 


Nor, until the second session of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, could anything 
be more compliant than the temper with 
which Congress responded to every ap- 
plication of the Anti-Saloon League for 
aid in the prosecution of its draconian 
program. As the prompter breathed the 
puppet squeaked. Every effort to alter 
the purely factitious, I might say men- 
dacious, standard of intoxication pre- 
scribed by the Volstead act, was greeted 


with reversed thumbs; every: request for 
additional catch-polls, spies and’ snoop- 


ers was cheerfully honored:-The:Coast™ 


Guard was diverted from the humane 
office of saving life to that “of running 
dewn. or killing rum-runners. - Provi- 


sion was made for supplying it with a 


fleet of some 342 armed or unarmed 
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vessels of all kinds, made up partly of 


destroyers detached from the Navy and 
partly of fast rum-chasers built to or- 
der. : 2S 
Beginning with the fiscal year 1921, 
with an appropriation to the Treasury 
Department, for the use of the Prohibi- 
tion Unit, of $6,350,000, Congressional 
appropriations to the same department, 
for the same use, have increased from 
year to year until, for the fiscal year 
1924, they amounted to $8,251,236.70; 
and, for the fiscal year 1925, to $10,- 
012,330; exclusive of the appropriation 
of $12,194,000 for the fiscal year 1924, 
to defray the cost of additional vessels 
for Coast Guard law-enforcement work, 
and another appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1925, of $8,192,100 for Coast 
Guard enforcement work. To these 
amounts, of course, in order to measure 
the full scope of the operations author- 
ized by Congress, should be added the 
additional sums, whatever they may be, 
used by the Department of Justice out 
of the general appropriations made to it 
by Congress, in carrying out its part of 
the work of prohibition enforcement. 
Neither can any fault be found with 
the mode in which the Federal judiciary 
has discharged its duty. Every thought- 
ful man in the land realizes that: it 
has no choice except to enforce the con- 
stitutional and _ legislative mandates 
which the duly accredited representa- 
tives of the American people have seen 
fit, however fatuously, to frame with re- 
spect to drink. Its political sentiments 
in such a case are, by its austere vow of 
office, limited to the pithy observation 
of Ulysses S. Grant that the best way to 
secure the repeal of a bad law is strictly 
to enforce it. Evidence is not wanting 
that many thoroughly conscientious and 
upright men are scanning, through very 


much the same refracting lens as that- 


/ 


Wide World Photos 


WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 
United States Senator from Maryland 


through which the decision in the Dred 
Scott case looked so distorted to the peo- 
ple of the Free States, the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, holding 
that a prohibition officer can arrest, 
without a warrant, any person, when he 
has probable cause to believe that he is 
violating the Volstead act; but there can 
be no question that, on the numerous 
occasions on which the Supreme Court 
has construed the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and that act, it has been governed 
simply by the dispassionate sense of. 
judicial duty which it has, to its infinite 
honor, inflexibly exhibited at so many 
angry crises in our national history. 
There can be no question, too, that as a 
rule the inferior Federal Judges, who 
have been charged. with the punish- 
ment of violations of the Volstead act, 
have exercised their office only in 
the spirit required by their inexorable 
duty. It may well be. however, that in 
branding, day by day, the long files of 
bootleggers that stream through their 
courts for doing what the State, up to a 
few years ago, had licensed almost 
everywhere in the civilized world as far 
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back as the day when Jesus converted 
water into wine at Cana, not a few of 
them must frequently feel as if the mind 
of the American people has been caught 
up in some dreadful frenzy like that 
wrought in the Middle Ages by the su- 
perstition of witchcraft or heresy. 

Despite all this repressive energy 
upon the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the advantage, so far, would seem 
distinctly to rest with the appetite that it 
is seeking to abolish—an appetite that 
works the moral ruin of many human 
beings, to be sure, but is only a source 
of innocent sensual pleasure, and the 
parent of a livelier mental activity and 
a mellower social spirit to that vast ma- 
jority of human beings who gratify it 
from one end of their lives to the other 
without the slightest injury either to 
themselves or to their fellow-creatures, 
Up to this time, the attempt of the Gov- 
ernment to desiccate the United States 
has brought not a little individual suf- 
fering, in the form of fines and impri- 
sonments, as well as wealth, to the boot- 
legger, who is kept going largely, it is 
well to bear in mind, by many of the 
most virtuous, reputable, and_philan- 
thropic elements of our American popu- 
lation, which drink freely, though but 
moderately, as in the past, and, unlike 
the present purveyors to their palates, 
escape punishment under the Volstead 
act altogether; but for all practical pur- 
poses the extirpation.of drinking abuses 
is as remote as ever. 

It may be safely admitted by the op- 
ponent of prohibition that the consump- 
tion of drink now is not so great as be- 
fore the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment; though no one really 
knows what it amounts to, for the 
unhappy experience of the American 
people, since the ratification of that 
amendment, has been such as to justify 
the belief that there is more moral deg- 
radation ina bottle of lawless, than in a 
barrel of licensed liquor; but even if, 
on account of. prohibitory constriction 
and the higher price and lower visibility 
of illicit drink, there has been a marked 
falling off in the 62,000,000 tax gallons 
of whisky and in the 27,000,000 barrels 
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of fermented liquors which our people 
were consuming at the time of the ratifi- 
cation of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
the changc means but little. Though 
they were expected to spew all this out 
of their mouths with inexpressible dis- 
gust the very moment that that paper 
trumpet was blown, the quantity of alco- 
holic beverages clandesiinely drunk by 
the American people still remains co- 
pious enough reasonably to be likened 
to one of those rivers in arid regions 
which sink out of sight into the earth, 
but continue on underground, in undi- 
minished volume and with unabated 
force. 


CiperR WITHIN THE Law 


The farmer is making his intoxicating 
cider and his fruity wines for his own 
personal and household use as he has 
always done—thanks to his political 
importance and the special grace shown 
him by the Anti-Saloon League in the 
provisions of the Volstead act. The 
day is distant when that league will un- 
dertake seriously to interfere with him; 
and, now that John Philip Hill has dem- 
onstrated in a jury case, that even in a 
city mansion a householder may set 
fruit juices to fermenting at his pleasure, 
s> long as the fact is not established that 
some of them have reached the intoxicat- 
ing point, the impunity of the farmer is 
not likely to prove a monopoly. 

Until the recent spurt by the Coast 
Guard it is believed that 100,000 
cases of liquor a month were be- 
ing imported into the United States 
through the City of New York alone; to 
say nothing of other innumerable cur- 
rents of contraband fluids which have 
been flowing into the United States 
across the three-thousand-mile boundary 
line between it and Canada and 
across the long boundary line be- 
tween it and Mexico, and through the 
wide sluices provided by the inlets and 
estuaries of our South Atlantic and Guif 
Coasts, and by the hospitable shores 
of our Pacific Coast. By even such a 
conservative Federal agency as the De. 
partment of Commerce, the business of 
smuggling liquor into the United States 
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is thought to have amounted last year to 
about $46,000,000 in value. How many 
gallons make up the. fiery..Phlethegon 
which issues annually from the thou- - 
sands and thousands of domestic plants 
scattered over the face of our widespread 
country, it is impossible to compute. 
The Prohibition Unit has reported 
that it seized 159,176 illicit distilleries, | 
stills, still worms and fermenters during _ 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924; not 
to speak of the huge amount of associ- 
ated property that was seized along with 
them. Not the fabled Hydra but the real — 
Anti-Saloon Rum-Devil is now the most 
striking example of self-renewal. One 
still or brewing apparatus is destroyed 
merely to be replaced by another; like 
the water-drops following each other in 
a running stream. 

I have little disposition to wander off 
into the bog of prohibition statistics, 
for chere never was a better illustration 
than the deceitful figures marshaled by 
the two parties to the prohibition con- 
troversy, of Canning’s plausible saying 
that nothing is so fallacious as facts 
except figures. Prohibition extrem- 
ists would fain make us believe that 
the use of drink in the United States 
has vastly declined, and that the moral 
regeneration produced by _ prohibi- 
tion in many different directions has 
brought in almost a Saturnian age of — 
temperate desires, physical health, do- 
mestic felicity and inflated savings bank 
deposits, while anti-prohibitionst ex- 
tremists make counter claims equally 
extravagant. Into such a wide field of 
clashing contentions it does not seem 
to us at all necessary to enter. To de- 
termine how far men are drinking in the 
United States at the present time, we 
need not, we think, go beyond the num- 
ber of annual arrests for violations of 
the Volstead act by Federal prohibition 
officers, reported by the Federal Pro- 
hibition Unit, the number of convictions 
for such violations in the Federal courts, 
reported by the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the number of annual arrests 
for drunkenness recorded by the Chiefs 
of Police of the leading cities of the 
“dry” South, and of the border States. 


y 


We will assume that, when men are 


arrested for drunkenness, they are al- 
most invariably drunk; and that, when 
they are drunk, it is invariably because 
they have been drinking. 

Whatever may be the decrease, on the 
whole, in the use of intoxicating liquors, 
or in arrests for drunkenness, since the 
Volstead act went into effect, as com- 
_ pared with the pre-prohibition period, 
the reports and records mentioned by us 
show that a prodigious amount of such 
liquors is being consumed in the United 
States today; that the general trend. of 
arrests and convictions for violations of 
that act is strikingly upward, and that a 
similar situation exists even in the lead- 
ing cities of the South, where the use of 
liquor is supposed to he watched with 
“‘lidless, dragon eyes,” like those of the 
penal code enacted by Protestant bigot- 
ry in the Eighteenth Century, which 
sought in vain with exquisitely minute 
and circumspect provision, to root out 
Catholicism in Ireland. This is evi- 
_ denced in the following tables: 

Arrests for Violations of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act Made by Federal Prohibition 
Officers Since the Effective Date 


of That Act 
Jan. oa ae 
rag. : 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
10,548 34,175 42,223 66,936 68,161 


Convictions Under the National Prohibition 
Act in the Federal Courts 


1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
4,315 17,962 22,749 34,069 37,181 
Arrests for Drunkenness in the National 


Capital and in a Leading City in Each 
Southern or Border State 

1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 

Wilm’ton, Del. 295 498 577 797 1,003 
Baltimore... .1,785 3,258 4,955 6,235 6,029 
Washington. .5,415 6,375 8,368 8,128 10,354 
Richmond. ...1,563 1,953 2,752 2,950 2,826 
Wilm’ton,N.C. 145 191 179. <<. 223-203 
Charleston... 508 512 584 592 732 
Jacksonville.. 811 995 1,543 2,348 2,251 
Atlanta>..... 4,199 4,491 6,555 7,003 7,973 
Birmingham.. 927 1,118 3,000 3,652 3,972 
Vicksburg. 12-7742 == 63: 1062137. .105 
New Orleans..2,399 7,079 12,511 10,173 12,788 
Galveston.... 241 694 905 1,106 1,391 
Little Rock.. 511 853 819 644 # 771 


1924, 


St. Louis.....1,861 993 1,930 2,376 2,551 
Louisville....1,016 2,495 2,018 3,812 4,748 
Knoxville... . 2,753 .. 4,456 
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For lack of records, the Chief of Po- 
lice of Wheeling, the leading city of 
West Virginia, is unable to give us the 
annual arrests for that city, but he does 
say that about 85 per cent. of all arrests 
in Wheeling are for drunkenness. 


It is interesiing to compare the above 
table of arrests for drunkenness with the 
arrests for the same years in some of the 
leading cities of the country outside of 
the South and the border States: 


1920., 1921. 1922. 1928, -. 1924. 
Boston ....21,800 30,987 37,643 38,988 39,536 


Providence. 2,667 3,779 4,330 5,127 4,819 
New York. 5,936 6,237 8,578 10,643 13,980 
Buffalo ... 7,421 8,347 8,655 12,181 11,135 
Newark ... 1,310 1,252 1,198 2,541 2,477 
Philad’phia.14,313 21,850 36,299 45,226 55,766 
Pittsburgh. 9,577 10,371 16,554 24,651 25,401 
Cleveland.. 2,991 5,156 16,817 18,814 19,271 
Cincinnati... 395 603 712 -1,118 1,895 
*Chicago ..32,352 49,762 64,853. 75,800 86,072 


Detroit.... 6,599 7,220 10,098 11,947 13,717 
Minneapolis 2,363 5,243 7,268 7,289 7,676 
Milwaukee.', 516 754 2,514 3,789 .... 
Omaha .... 2,640 3,821 5,242 4,817 4,480 
Des Moines. 1,364 1,949 3,533 4,489 3,032 
Seattle..... 5,753 5,797 7,066 7,974 6,756 
Portland... 2,476 2,904 3,761 3,099 3,922 
L. Angeles.. 3,357 6,559 9,910 12,839 10,660 
S. Francisco 1,814 3,847 7,261 7,738 7,953 


S.Lake City. 659 658 758 868 919 


*Mergea in disorderly conduct cases. 


Indeed, in some of the leading cities 
of the United States, such as Richmond 
and New Orleans, the number of arrests 
for drunkenness, in 1924, was in excess 
of the number for the last year of the 
pre-prohibition era. 

The prohibitionist is in a sad predica- 
ment when he finds it necessary to 
ignore the steady growth of intemper- 
ance since the passage of the Volstead 
act, and to fall back upon contrasted 
pre-prohibition and post-prohibition fig- 
ures; as if the foes of prohibition were 
contending that constitutional and statu- 
tory restraints upon the use of drink, 
feeble as they are, count for absolutely 
nothing. 


Rum-Runners [IRREPRESSIBLE 
As we write the Government is con- 
centrating a vast armada of rum-chasers 


off our North Atlantic Coast for the 
purpose of breaking up the contact be- 
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tween it and the vast fleet of North At- 
lantic rum-runners, but it still remains 
to be seen whether this blockade will 
be anything but another paper one. Al- 
ready there are signs that, while the 
Government is closing the front door 
on a single short stretch of its long 
coast line, the Rum-demon, ubiquitous 
as ever, is making his way to his old ob- 
jectives through the back door. Be- 
sides, it seems to us manifest that, even 
if the smuggling activities of every rum- 
runner were brought completely to an 
end, the only result would be to apply 
a tremendous stimulus to home-brew- 
ing, and to give to the still, or the fer- 
menting container, a place in household 
industry at least as conspicuous as that 
which the spinning-wheel had in the 
earlier stages of our industrial history. 
And then, should the Government, at 
the behest of the Anti-Saloon League, 
proceed to invade the sanctity of the 
American home, for the purpose of ar- 
resting a householder, who was _ per- 
petrating no crime worse than that of 
making a little spirits, wine or beer, 
under his own roof, for his personal or 
family use, there would be heard again, 
perhaps, the words of Lord Chatham: ~ 

The poorest man may in his cottage bid 
-defiance.to all the force of the Crown. It 
may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it; the storms may en- 
ter; the rain may enter; but the King of 
England cannot enter. 

But, long before that day, the Govern- 
ment would have succeeded in making 
itself so detestable to its own people as 
to create a state of feeling not unlike 
that depicted in the lines of Burns: 

The Deil came fiddling through the town, 
And danced awa’ wi’ the exciseman, 


An’ ilka wife cried, “Auld Mahoon, 
T wish you luck o’ the prize, Man!” 

In weighing the difficulty of sup- 
pressing the use of liquor, it should be 
remembered that the arts of distilling 
and fermenting are among the simplest 
of all arts, and that for many years in 
American history, before the prohibi- 
tion era, the same good housewife who 
manipulated the family spinning-wheel 
also made the family wine. When the 
writer ‘was a boy, a potato-peeler in the 
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Virginia Penitentiary was, to the aston- 
ishment of his guardians, found drunk 
in his cell. It was afterward discov- 
ered that, imprisoned convict as he was, 
he had contrived to make a little still 
out of the most elementary materials, 
and to convert some of his potato par- — 
ings into whisky. : 


Satoon 1s GonE FOREVER. 


As we see it, the practical workings _ 


of prohibition have been wholly disas- 
trous except that, when it goes, as it un- 
questionably will in due time, it will 
have made it easier, because of the de- 
struction of the old licensed saloon, for 
the State to devise some better system of 
license than any maintained by it in the 
past. No one wishes the former saloon 
to come back; though it was a chapel 
compared with the present “speak-easy” 
or “blind pig.” Fi ‘ 

There is testimony, too, that, since 
the advent of prohibition, there has been 
a change for the better in the habits of 
the workers in not a few large indus- 
trial establishments; but this testimony 
usually. overlooks entirely the improve- 
ment, which, even during the pre-pro- 
hibition era, was taking place in the 
habits of the American people gener- 
ally, and had taken -place especially in 
the habits of workers in lines of indus- 
try, particularly the railroad industry, 
calling for a very high degree of vigi- 
lant regard for life and limb. Some of 
it, too, is referable to conclusions 
formed during the relatively sober pe- 
riod that lasted for a short time imme- 
diately after the enactment of the Vol- 
stead act. Nor should sight be lost of 
the fact that the desire of the industrial 
manager to get the last iota of efficiency 
out of his human machine makes him 
more or less jealous of any form of 
pleasure, vicious or innocent, that inter- 
feres, no matter how slightly, with the 
rhythmical routine of his operations. 
Moreover, it is but natural that, from 
general considerations, industrial man- 
agers should break up into prohibition- 
ists and anti-prohibitionists, as other 
men do, and see things even in their 
own business only as they wish to see 
them. At any rate, one thing is per- 
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fectly certain, and this is that the work- 
ers, themselves, so far as the American 
Federation of Labor is authorized to 
speak for them, are just as bitterly in- 
‘imical to prohibition as the wealthier 
patrons of the bootlegger. Perhaps, like 
the latter class, they prize the supreme 
gift of personal liberty so highly as 
even to share the conviction of the pres- 
ent Archbishop of York, who once de- 
clared that he would rather see England 


= free than sober. 

Generally speaking, the tendency of 
is arrests for drunkenness to revert'to pre- 
a prohibition standards has been attended 


by such a spirit of lawlessness, such a 
measure of moral degradation and 
squalor, and such monstrous scandals as 
have never before been known in our 
history. Again, as when thousands of the 
wisest and most virtuous inhabitants of 
the Free States defied the constitutional 
guarantees of slavery and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and as when thousands of 
the wisest anc! most virtuous inhabitants 
of the Southern States united to nullify 
| the guarantees of ignorant negro suf- 
: frage, contained in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, the fact has been demon- 
strated that not only a law but even a 
constitution is but a hollow brutum ful- 
men when not reinforced by an over- 
mastering public opinion. 


Votsteap AcT A DESPICABLE STATUTE. 


The Volstead act belongs to that mis- 
chievous and despicable class of artifi- 
cial statutes which are violated and 
flouted because, without any real moral 
claim to popular obedience, they at- 
tempt to make criminal at all times, 
and at all places, and under all circum- 
stances, things which are not engraved 
as true crimes upon the Ten Tables of 
the human conscience, and are at war 
with the profoundest promptings of uni- 
versal human nature. Not wilder or 
guiltier is the phantasy that man can 
hold property in man (to use the famous 
words of Henry Brougham) than the 
phantasy that man can make over man. 

The Volstead act took effect some 
five and a half years ago, but there is 
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not the least sign that the popular re- 
sistance to it is diminishing. It is im- 
possible to pick up a morning paper 
without having brought to our attention 
some shocking illustration of its bane-— 
ful effects. Both the press and ordinary 
conversation, in the home and on the 
street, teem with the major and minor 
tragedies of its practical workings, lit 
up at times by the humorous incidents 
that accompany all extreme forms of 
human futility; such as the recent mad, 
thirsty exodus from Detroit to Ontario 
for 4.4 per cent. beer. Now our sym- 
pathy is excited by some poor wretch 
blinded for life by the wood alcohol 
which was once kept in its place by 
potable beverages. Now we turn, away 
with a sense of weary disgust from the 
wholesale convictions of boot-leggers 
and smugglers, who might have been 
steady and law-abiding citizens if only 
law had not converted itself into such 
a mockery. cee 


So numerous are these convictions 
becoming, with the swelling reflux 
of the old pre-prohibition tide that 
Federal Judges are clamoring for 
more Judges to aid them in handling 
dockets bloated by violations of the 
Volstead act; and the wardens of the 
Federal prisons are complaining that 
all their available space for prison- 
ers is being exhausted. The United 
States District Attorney for the South- 
ern District of New York has just been 
compelled, with the consent of the 
police and prohibition officers in that 
district, to announce that there will be 
no more arrests in it for “petty” viola- 
tions of the Volstead act. To take care 
properly of such cases, in that district, 
would require, he thinks, the services of 
twelve or fifteen more Federal Judges, 
and of fifty or seventy-five more assis- 
tants in his own office. In the report 
of the Department of Justice, released 
in November, 1924, it is stated that, 
“since the enactment of the National 
Prohibition act, liquor violators have 
been prosecuted in such increasing num- 
bers that now their cases make up 50 
per cent. or more of all the cases pre- 
sented to the Federal Courts in seventy- 
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one out of eighty-one districts in the 
United States proper.” And nowhere are 
the offenders against. the Volstead act 
more active than in the National Capi- 
tal where the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the land sit; where the high- 
est legislative assembly of the land 
holds its sessions; where the Chief Mag- 
istrate of the land dwells; and where 
the diplomatic representatives of all the 
civilized countries of the world have the 
very best opportunity in every respect 
to see how far the actual conduct of the 
American people harmonizes with the 
stern judgments of its judiciary, the 
drastic laws of its legislature and the 
dutiful homilies of its President. 


Hicu Orriciats Break Law 


That the Volstead act is habitually 
invalidated by many of the higher offi- 
cials of the National Government itself, 
at Washington, has been stated, without 
contradiction, by the Rev. William 
David Upshaw, the well-known prohibi- 
tionist Congressman from Georgia. 

A member of the Senate was re- 
cently invalided by the bullet of a 
bootlegger or his pursuer, peacefully 
on his way from the Senate Cham- 
ber to his lodgings. An epigrammatic 
Congressman has been so unkind as to 
say of Congress, itself, though, of 
course, in highly exaggerated language, 
“Whisky has no enemies in the cloak- 
room and no friends on the floor.” The 
proper degree of deference compels me 
to assume that no President of the 
United States has ever violated the Vol- 
stead act; but I must confess that my 
general state of mind about Washington 
is not unlike that of the late Thomas 
Nelson Page, when, after having had a 
tip condescendingly accepted even by a 
gorgeously apparelled personage at the 
Prince of Wales’ stables, he turned to 
the writer musingly, and said: “I won- 
der whether the Prince of Wales, him- 
self, would not take a tip.” 


The very Judges who apply the Vol- 
stead act with such irreproachable fi- 
delity to their technical oath of office 
are compelled to recognize the fact that 
all Jaw is not in law-books. They sit 
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on the Federal bench in the morning, 
grinding out pabulum for the Volstead 
Acheron in such ever-augmenting quan- ~ 
tities that it looks as if the Federal mill- 
stones might cease to revoive altogether 
from mere choking; for there is no dif- 
ficulty in framing indictments against 
many individual boctleggers; but when 
night comes on, and one of these Judges 
sits down at 2 dinner party in the house 
of a friend in one of our great cities— 
for even the sternest Judge cannot be ex- 
pected to exile himself entirely from 
human _ society—what he sees on the 
table before him is likely to bring 
home to him, no matter how nice 
his own personal reservations may 
be, the profound remark of Ed- 
mund Burke that he did not know 
how to frame an indictment against a 
whole people; and his situation is 
made none the easier by the fact that 
the faces about him, perhaps, may be 
those of some of the worthiest men and 
women, in point of general character, of 
his acquaintance. “Don’t mind me, gen- 
tlemen!” a Federal Judge, conspicuous 
for his unflinching firmness in enforc- 
ing all law, including the Volstead act, 
is said to have exclaimed, when some 
contraband was suddenly brought to his 
sight by an accident outside of the court 
room. “I send them to jail; I do not 
catch them.” 


Prouisition Lacks Morau Force 


Irrational restrictions on human con- 


duct usually breed not a little hypocrisy 
like that begotten by the sour rule of 
“that stubborn crew of errant saints” 
described by Hudibras, who “blas- 
phemed custard through the nose,” 
“compounded for sins they were in- 
clined to by damning those they had no 
mind to,” and, in the true spirit of the 
Anti-Saloon League, which would even 
have the President enlist the American 
navy in the task of dyeing the ocean off 
Long Island with blood, “decided all 
controversies by infallible artillery.” 
But, while the Volstead act breeds much 
inconsistency of conduct, it is too lack- 
ing in moral authority to breed much 
hypocrisy. 


\ 
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~ National prohibition has given the 


-most destructive blow that has ever been 


given by any Federal usurpation to the 
wise and benignant principle of State 
autonomy, which, without impairing the 
power or prestige of the National Gov- 
ernment, in the sphere of truly national 
interests, has made possible the har- 
monious confederation of forty-eight 
Commonwealths, widely differing from 
each other in point of historic traditions, 
economic wants, and social habits and 
usages. Without any compensatory ben- 
efits, it has diverted into the pockets of 
foreign and domestic lawbreakers a 
large part of the enormous tax revenue 
of $443,839,544.98, which the Federal 
Government was receiving from dis- 
tilled spirits and fermented liquors in 
1918, and which could be most effec- 
tively used today for the payment of 
the national debt and the reduction of 
taxation. It has drawn off hundreds 
of thousands of plethoric purses from 


the .United States to Canada, Mexico, 


Cuba, the Bahamas, the Bermudas, and 
Europe, where their possessors can 
spend a part of their money in the in- 
dulgence of a perfectiy legitimate pro- 
pensity without being vexed or bedev- 
iled by the visionary refinements of a 
provincial and impracticable system of 
ethics. It has presented to the eyes of 
travelers and distinguished visitors 
from abroad the spectacle of a people 
daily in their clubs and in their 
homes, to say nothing of other places, 


living without the slightest twinge of 


self-reproach, in total disregard of law. 
It has shattered the salutary idea, once 
so prevalent, that, no matter how 
impotent the enforcement of State and 
municipal regulations might be, the 
arm of ithe Federal Government would 
never lack the strength to uphold its 
dignity and authority. It has not only 
brought itself into disrespect but all law, 
more or less, into disrespect. It has en- 
deavored to set up a fantastic, unwork- 
able principle of conduct at a time when 
our inability to check even murder, bank 
burglaries and highway robberies and 
other flagitious crimes is a matter of 
general comment and shame. 


i 
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SocraL Evinrs ACCENTUATED 


_Under the morbid influence of na- 
tional prohibition, for the first time in 
the history of the United States, the 
most reputable members of human so- 
ciety have been brought into the closest 
working relations with the most disrep- 
utable. It operates the grossest discrim- 
ination between the wealthy individual, 
who had the money with which to lay — 
in a large stock of liquors before the 
passage of the Volstead act, and the 
worker, who had no money to spare for 
such a purpose and is forbidden to make 
even a little wine or beer under his roof. 
It has deprived the poor drunkard of 
the law-abiding relation or friend who 
was formerly in a position to admonish, 
rebuke or even threaten him, but can do 
so no longer with a straight face. It 
has quickened to feverish and dissi- 
pated extremes the love of excite- 
ment and adventure which, within 
proper bounds, is one of the most beau- 
tiful and ingratiating attributes of 
youth. It has brought brewing and dis- 
tilling under the very eyes of young 
children in the home. The champions 
of prohibition “are obliged to admit that 
drinking among women is rapidly in- 
creasing,” Bishop Thomas Nicholson of 
Chicago, the President of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League, was reported in the press 
as declaring at the Thirtieth Annual 
Convention of the league at Washing- 
ton, in January, 1924, National pro- 
hibition has discouraged the use of mild 
fermented liquors and stimulated the 
use of ardent spirits. For the temperate 
and wholesome glass of wine or beer, it 
has substituted the pocket flask; it has 
filled the bowels of the people with 
lethal poisons; it has settled like a 
blight upon the entire joyous side of 
human existence, and its acrid and in- 
tolerant spirit, at times, by a perfectly 
natural process of transmigration, re- 
appears in the shrouded activities of the 
bigoted Ku Klux Klan. It furnishes 
the only instance in American _his- 
tory in which the ecclesiastical au- 
thority and the pecuniary collections of 
the Church have been onenly and con- 
tinuously employed for the purpose of 


controlling the civil policies of the 
State. 

The frightful venality and official 
corruption evidenced by the numerous 
arrests, from time to time, of prohibi- 
tion agents, and even prohibition di- 
rectors, and of policemen and other of- 
ficers, charged with the duty of enforc- 
ing prohibition, shows as nothing else 
could show, how hopelessly demoraliz- 
ing and debasing always are the effects 
of any police measure that has no 
real mora! sanction back of it. To 
the prohibition service, even after it is 
duly credited with the possession of 
many brave and faithful men, might 
well be applied the savage simile of 
Dean Swift: “Like very foul mops, 
(they) dirty more than they clean.” 

It recently took two Pullman cars to 
convey to Atlanta the faithless police- 
men and prohibition agents rounded up 
at a single battue-in Ohio. In May, 
1925, a special Grand Jury in Morris 
County, N. J., was reported, in the press, 
as returning, at one time, twenty-eight 
indictments against county officers and 
others for violations of the Volstead act. 
A few days before, the Rev. Marna S. 
Poulson, Superintendent of the New Jer- 
sey Anti-Saloon League was reported 
in The New York Times as saying, in an 
address at a prohibition rally at Atlan- 
tic City: “I don’t know of any one who 
can make a dollar go further than po- 
licemen and dry agents. By frugality, 
after a year in the service, they acquire 
automobiles and diamonds.” 

In a letter to The Outlook, written as 
long ago as Oct. 24, 1923, that ac- 
complished and upright citizen, William 
Dudley Foulke, who was at one time a 
member of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, and is not unfriendly 
to prohibition, in speaking of the failure 
of the sponsors of the Volstead act to 
protest against the clause in that act, 
which excepted all the field places in 
the Prohibition Enforcement Bureau 
from the classified service, said: 

They secured the passage of the law with 
this clause in it, and thereby made all these 
places the spoils of Congressmen, many of 
whom unscruplously secured the appointment 
of scoundrels who accepted bribes, dishonored 
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the service, and made the Enforcement Bureau 
what President Harding, himself, called it: “A 
national scandal.” : 


Altogether, national prohibition has 
established a nation-wide system of 
tyranny more arbitrary, galling, odious 
and corrupt than that which George IIL 
strove to rivet upon our necks. In- 
deed, it is hardly too much to say that 
the attempt of the Government to en-— 
force the Volstead act is bringing it to 
something not unlike civil war with its 
own people, and is breeding a feeling 
of bitterness toward it in the breasts 
of thousands of American citizens who 
were ready to die for it a few years ago. 
On Jan. 12, 1924, O. K. Kvale, the pro- 
hibitionist member of the House from 
Minnesota, declared in the House that 
the non-enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment was “breeding a nation of 
hypocrites,” and was “the greatest trag- 
edy ever witnessed in civilization.” The 
writer, wholly misguided and unwork- 
able as he deems the principle of abso- 
lute prohibition to be, is willing to ad- 
mit that, on the whole, until the Anti- 
Saloon League became so deeply in- 
volved, as was inevitable, in gen- 
eral politics, no political movement 
in our history has ever been so free 
from the ordinary ingredients of hu- 
man selfishness as the prohibition 
movement; but, tragic as the non-en- 
forcement of the Eighteenth Amendment 
may be pronounced, he does not hesitate 
to declare that its enforcement, inflicting 
as it would an immedicable wound upon . 
personal liberty, and al] that personal 
liberty means to the human spirit, 
would, in his opinion, be a thing more 
tragic still. That even the great host of 
good men and women who still believe 
in the efficacy of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead act may yet see 
this, is his earnest hope. In the event 
of a repeal of the Volstead act or the 
Eighteenth Amendment, they could not 
be more sternly opposed than he would 
be to any system of license that did not 
fully guard against the errors of the past 
and adopt the very best results of human 
experience in relation to the promotion 
of human temperance. 


ENATOR BRUCE proves that he 
does not like prohibition, but 
fails to show that prohibition is 


_ disliked or disobeyed by the majority 


of the American people. Terming the 
alcoholic appetite a “natural and prim- 
itive impulse, as food and reproduc- 
tion,” he ignores the fact that laws limit 


the indulgence even of those impulses 


for society’s protection. Desire for al- 
cohol is abnormal as any other drug 
addiction. It serves no good purpose 
as do the natural impulses, but injures 
the drinker, society and the race. 


Not prohibition but 


criminality 


placed rum pirate ships on Rum Row. 


Prohibition smashed that billion-dollar 
organization, bankrupted British dis- 
tillers involved, ruined Sir Broderick 
Hartwell’s filibuster and wrecked Rum 
Row. 

After confessing that drinking “works 
the moral ruin of many human beings,” 
the Senator’s plea that it is an “inno- 
cent sensual pleasure” loses point. “The 
most virtuous, reputable and_philan- 
thropic element” cannot patronize il- 
licit vendors of alcohol, as he asserts, 
without ceasing to be virtuous or repu- 
table. His assertion that there is “more 
moral degradation in a bottle of law- 
less than a barrel of licensed liquor” 
places the stigma on every lawless 
drinker. 

The alleged underground river of il- 
licit liquor is a mirage. What caused 
the “mad, thirsty exodus from Detroit 
to Ontario for 4.4 beer,” containing 2.5 
alcohol by volume, if Detroit is one- 
tenth as moist as the wets declare? 

A whole nation is indicted in the slur 
that Americans are divided into two 
classes: those who still have a little and 
those who have a little still. No other 
opponent of prohibition claims even 25 
per cent. of the people as possible 
drinkers. Only a small minority vio- 
late the law. 

The inconsistency of the wet argu- 


- ments is shown by the claim that this is 


a rich man’s law that keeps the poor 
: 
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“Mr. Wheeler’s Rejoinder to Senator Bruce 


from drinking; that it is a tyrannical 
law that keeps all from drinking and 
yet is 2 failure because it does not keep 
any one from drinking. 

Home-brewing is vanishing. I[t was 
dirty and unpleasant. The product was 
unwholesome and unpalatable. 

Farmers cannot legally make intox- 
icating cider or fruity wines, The test 
case of John Philip Hill on fruit juices 
merely proved that one Baltimore jury 
would not convict, even on sufficient 
evidence, the Baltimore wet leader. 

Senator Bruce’s statistics on arrests 
are hand-picked. He ignores lowered 
drunkenness throughout the nation in 
the dry years compared to those before 
prohibition. In spite of the increased 
severity of the police, there has been a 
decrease of over 350,000 such arrests in 
the average dry year from the last wet 
year, 1917. 

The suggestion that the nation might 
reduce its debt if it received $443,839.98 
in liquor revenues is poor economics. 
To enable the liquor trade to pay such 
tax, billions of dollars would come out 
of the people’s pockets, industry would 
lose much of the workers’ efficiency, 
retail trade would be reduced, home 
building checked, savings and insurance 
lowered. The prosperity accompanying 
prohibition is reducing the public debt 
rapidly without debauching the nation. 
Lawbreakers nearly pay the entire cost 
of prohibition enforcement by fines and. 
forfeitures. Even if that were not true, 
however, protection of health, morals 
and business is cheaper than the cost of 
graveyards, prisons and bankruptcies, 
which were some of the by-products of 
licensed liquor. 

Rum-runners are vicious, but not irre- 
pressible. The Coast Guard has not 
been diverted from the humane office 
of saving life. This service was organ- 
ized to fight liquor smugglers when the 
first revenue measures were passed. 
Each rum-runner caught by the Coast 
Guard means another enemy of human- 
ity restrained. If the Coast Guard oc- 
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casionally kills it is the criminal’s fault. 
The bullets stop when the rum boat 
obeys the command to halt. The Coast 
Guard fights fairly. The rum pirate 
does not. 

In slacker States like New York and 
Maryland, which have no enforcement 
code, petty and major liquor criminal 
cases must be tried in the FTederal 
courts. The request of the senior United 
States Circuit Judges for four new 
Judges for New York State alone evi- 
dences this burden and emphasizes 
President Coolidge’s statement that the 
States should bear their own share of 
enforcing law. The wets complain be- 
cause the Federal courts must care for 
petty cases, but oppose a State code in 
New York or Maryland to remedy this. 
There is no State right to ignore law en- 
forcement after forty-six States have 
written prohibition into the Constitu- 
tion. Such a plea was appropriate only 
when submission and ratification were 
under consideration and the wets lost 
overwhelmingly on that issue. 

Contrary to the Senator’s belief, the 
_ friends of enforcement have protested 
against judicial officers who impose $5 
fines for violation of the law. The law- 
breaking officials, complaisant Judges 
and venal or corrupt officers are un- 
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pardonable. They are products of the 
liquor traffic. The Senate investigation 
of the brewers’ activities revealed the 
sources and extent of that corruption 
which was ten times as great under 
license as today. Many officials cor- 
rupted by the wets are in prison after 
vainly trying to explain to honest courts 
that the law was wrong. 


It is easy to speak of “some better 
system of license.” LEvery. suggested 
form of liquor license or contro] has 
been tried and failed. Liquor is un- 
controllable. The saloon is gone, but 
who abolished it? Not the wets who 
fought for it as the poor man’s club. 
Today they anathematize it as the sum 
of all villainies to give respectability to 
their camouflaged plea for beer and 
wine. Not even the Senator wishes the 
saloon back; but, as Quebec learned, 
changing the name of the place where 
liquor is sold does not change the ruin 
liquor works. 

In a single phrase the Senator draws 
the lines between the friends and foes of 
prohibition. He declares it 2 “phan- 
tasy” to believe that “man can make 
over man.” Yet that is the heart of the 
Christian gospel and the reason why the 
church in America is behind the fight 
against the liquor octopus. 


Senator Bruce’s Rejoinder to Mr. Wheeler 


HAVE read the paper from the pen 
| of Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, the gen- 

eral counsel of the Anti-Saloon 
League, on “Five Years of National Pro- 
hibition,” which is to appear in the Au- 
gust issue of CurrRENT History, with my 
paper on the same subject; but the lat- 
ter discusses to such an extent the same 
topics as the former that there is but 
little occasion for a rejoinder by me. 

The manifest straits to which the de- 
fenders of national prohibition have 
been reduced by its utter failure to pro- 
hibit, or to do anything except blight 
human happiness, debase human morals 
and discredit human laws, is strikingly 


illustrated by the fact that Mr. Wheel- 


er’s cheerful conclusions about the de- 


cline of drunkenness in the United 
States are largely deduced from com- 
parisons between the number of arrests 
for drunkenness in certain communities, _ 
such as the State »f Massachusetts and 
the cities of St. Louis and Detroit, be- 
fore the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and the number of arrests 
for drunkenzess in the same communi- 
ties, in 1924. Such a basis of compari- 
son is, of course, totally irrelevant to 
the real controversy to which he and IJ 
are parties. 

If, despite the adoption of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment and the enactment of 
the Volstead act, the host of State po- 
lice officers and national prohibitioa 
agents, detectives and spies that are now 
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: engaged in enforcing that act, the vast 


Coast Guard armada and the millions 


_of dollars appropriated by Congress for 


prohibition enforcement, arrests for 
drunkenness were just as numerous in 
the United’ States today as they were 
before the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, the experiment of national 


prohibition would be too raw, too fu- 


tile and too monstrous to be tolerated 


by any but a small body of incurable 


fanatics. No foe of national prohibi- 
tion pretends that the grievous ma- 
chinery of oppression, which the Fed- 
eral Government has brought to bear 


upon the American people, in the form 


of rash searches and seizures, reckless 
killings—like that of the prominent 
lawyer and citizen, Mr. Holt, a few 
days ago at Raleigh—and innumerable 
fines, confiscations and prison sen- 
tences, has no cutting edge or crushing 
force whatever. It has had its effect, 
of course, as had the Inquisition, in 
measurably subduing the human wiil 
and stifling the spirit of human free- 
dom; though at a moral cost that ren- 
ders its partial effectiveness a thing that 
nothing but the most short-sighted fanat- 
icism can set down as a clear net gain. 
But when was such a tremendous exer- 
tion of governmental authority ever fol- 
lowed by such a limited measure of 
popular respec: and obedience? 

The real basis for comparison is to 
be found in a contrast between the year 
1920, the first year after the passage of 
the Volstead act, and the year 1924, and 
this contrast demonstrates, as my open- 
ing paper shows, that the number of 
arrests for drunkenness is, on the whole, 
steadily mounting up everywhere in the 
United States; and that in some cities of 
the Union it is actually in excess of pre- 
prohibition figures. This fact suggests 


a doubt as to whether Mr. Wheeler is’ 


not suffering from some kind of myo- 
pia when he speaks of “the general free- 
dom of our streets from the drunkards 
who were once common sights”; and 


it is noticeable, besides, that he over- 


looks the fact that, now that the open 
saloon is no longer in existence, drunk- 


-enness is far more likely to originate in 
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the home than formerly, and therefore, 
to that extent, to escape the police scru- 
tiny which results in arrest. | Small 
crumbs of comfort, indeed, must be sat- — 
eisfying to Mr. Wheeler when he can 
find food for his bright optimism even 
in such a city as Washington, where, for 
some time past, the ascending line of 
drunkenness on the intoxication chart 
has been climbing up from year to year 
without the slightest fluctuation. 


Nor need we say much about Mr. 
Wheeler’s assumption that the recent 
improvement in the public health and 
in the pecuniary condition of the gen- 
eral masses of our people is referable to 
national prohibition. That kind of ar- 
gument is founded upon such vague 
premises and fortified by such uncer- 
tain trains of reasoning as to be prac- 
tically worthless. Every one knows that 
before the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment both surgery and medicine 
and modern hygienic and sanitary meth- 
ods had made great advances—indeed, 
such advances that in the lifetime of 
the writer the average duration of hu- 
man existence. has been extended from 
37 to 58 years. That these advances 
have been substantially furthered by a 
few years of very imperfectly enforced 
prohibition is a thing difficult of belicf 
and, if not difficult of belief, impossible 
of proof. 

As I write, my eye falls upon a dis- 
patch to The New York Times from 
Albany, dated June 9, 1925, which says 
that according to a report of the State 
Hospital Commission, just made public, 
alcoholic insanity has trebled in the 
State of New York during the five years 
of national prohibition. And, if the 
public health is steadily improving un- 
der the workings of national prohibi- 
tion, what becomes of the prohibition- 
ist’s claim that almost all the illicit 
stuff that is now being drunk in the 
United States is toxic in the highest 
degree? « 

Equally undemonstrable is Mr. Wheel- 
er’s claim that the decline in the need 
for charitable relief, and the marked 
increase in the national wealth, espe- 
cially in the form of savings bank de- 
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posits, insurance policies, the purchase 
of motor cars, and labor bank deposits, 
which are such striking phenomena of 
the present hour, are duc to the Midas 
touch of national prohibition, Was not. 
national prohibition working more ef- 
fectively in 1921 than in 1925, and yet 
did not a period of business adversity 
almost tantamount to a general panic 
befall the United States at that time? 
Of nothing does the attempt of Mr. 
Wheeler to connect the general blessings 
of popular wealth and prosperity with 
national prohibition remind us so much 
as of the post hoc propter hoc proc- 
-esses of reasoning by which the high 
protectionist has always sought to credit 
import taxation with every manifesta- 
tion of public thrift and progress. 
Away with such palpable, shallow soph- 
istry! Every man that is honest with 
himself and with others is perfectly 
well aware that the extraordinary prev- 
alence of general prosperity in the 
United States at the present time, in al- 
-most every province of human energy, 
is but the offspring of the special con- 
ditions which made the United States 
the peculiar beneficiary, in an economic 


sense, of all the tragic consequences of — 


the World War. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Wheeler is 
frank enough to say that he is not one 
of those who are “sure” that “the peak 
of Jaw violation has passed.” It has 
not. After a few more spasmodic ef- 
forts by the Federal Government to al- 
ter the original constitution of human 
nature, national prohibition will either 
be legally modified or fall into the “in- 
nocuous desuetude,” to use Cleveland’s 
famous phrase, of the Fugitive Slave law 
and the Fifteenth Amendment. Like an 
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individual, law, to be respected, must be 
respectable. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Wheeler, 
however, in thinking that there is noth- 
ing at the present time to presage a 
crevasse in the solid dykes built up by 
prohibition. In the defeat, at the last 
session of Congress, of the Cramton bill, 
and its menace to the legitimate use of 
industrial alcohol, the Stalker bill, and 
its irrational penalties, and the bill for 
the deportation of aliens for violations 
of the national prohibition law; in the 
refusal of the New York Legislature to 
revive the New York Prohibition En- 
forcement act; in the recent stand takea 
by the Nevada Legislature against the 
national prohibition law; in the popu- 
lar referendum for which the Wisconsin 
Legislature has provided; in the defeat, 
in the Illinois Legislature, of a bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of a State 
Prohibition Commissioner, with three 
assistants and twenty-five enforcement 
agents; in the announcement by the 
present United States District Attorney 
for the Southern District of New York, 
with the consent of the police and pro- 
hibition authorities in that district, that 
there will be no more arrests for “petty” 


» violations of the national prohibition 


law in it—we see fresh indications of a 
rising spirit of rationalism that will yet 
inscribe: Mene (God hath numbered 
thy kingdom and finished it) and Tekel 
(Thou art weighed in the balances and 
found wanting) upon the plaster of the 
wall of the House of Bondage erected by 
prohibition. 

National prohibition, Mr. Wheeler 
says in his paper, “has paid excellent 
dividends.” Yes! to the rum-runner 


and the bootlegger. 


President Coolidge’ : 


Efficiency. 
_ His System Brings Joy in Official Life 


By GEORGE W. HINMAN JR. 


Newspaper correspondent with headquarters in Washington; formerly en army 
officer attached to the War Department 


URIED deep in the Senate journal 
of the unlamented Sixty-eighth 
Congress is an obscure colloquy 
recording the demise of Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 47. Just fourteen lines, 
~ some of them very short, tell the story. 
It is doubtful that those few who 
heard the colloquy had any real appre- 
ciation of its great significance. The 
United States Senate, that most verbose 
of the world’s legislative bodies, squan- 
ders hours of irrelevant discussion upon 
the most trivial of topics. That it should 
have spared fess than sixty seconds to 
the disposition of any proposal is indeed 
’ remarkable. The fact is all the more 


“T ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be removed from the calen- 
dar. I observe that the present occupant 
of the White House does not ask for its 
consideration.” 

“Does the Senator ask for the indefi- 
nite postponement of the resolution?” 
inquired the presiding officer. 


: eal do.” 


remarkable when we consider that the © 


resolution in question would have made 
it possible for a committee of the in- 
quisitive Sixty-eighth Congress—“the 
Congress of Investigations” —to delve 
into the affairs of the President of the 
United States himself. Had the oppor- 
tunity been offered twelve months 
sooner there would have been a mad 
rush to get the new inquiry under way 
immediately. The fact that the matter 
arose during the last days before the 
passing of the Sixty-eighth Congress on 
March 4, 1925, may have dampened 
somewhat the ardor of the veteran in- 
quisitors. 

The resolution which was so sum- 
marily dealt with provided for “estab- 
lishing .a Congressional committee to 
consider ways and means through legis- 
Jation to lighten the responsibilities of 
the President.” When it came up for 
consideration in the ordinary course of 
Senate routine its sponsor announced: 
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“Without objection the joint resolu- 
tion will be indefinitely postponed.” 

Thus passed the resolution into the 
cluttered limbo of Congressional dis- 
cards. Why? Because ‘ ‘the present occu- 
pant of the White House does not ask 
for its consideration.” That is the sub- 
stance of the story as set forth in four- 
teen lines of the Congressional Record, 
but back of those fourteen lines is an- 
other story, the story of Calvin Coolidge 
of Massachusetis and his secretary, 
Campbell Bascom Slemp of Virginia, 
and their first seventeen months in the 


White House. 

No great strength or length of mem- 
ory is required to recall the wave of 
sympathy that followed the tragedy of 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, twenty-ninth 
President of the United States. For two 
successive Administrations the American 
people had seen their Chief Executive 
collapse in office. Woodrow Wilson 
and Warren Harding had sacrificed 
themselves in the service of their coun- 
trymen. The nation was stirred. No na- 
tion had the right to impose upon its 
first citizen duties which were beyond 
the powers of one man. Woodrow Wil- 
son and Warren Harding had fought 
losing battles. Their friends had seen 
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The President leaving Washington for Swampscott, Mass. 


Wide World Photo 


Left to right: Everett Sanders, 


secretary to the President; Mrs. Sanders, Mrs, Coolidge, President Coolidge, Colonel 
S. A. Cheeney, military aide, and Major J. F, Coupal, personal physician 


them gradually weaken, day by day, 
week by week, month by month, under 
the strain. Both had been warned re- 
peatedly, but each of them, spurred by 
conscience, had driven himself beyond 
the danger point. Both of them, the 
scholar and the good fellow, had suc- 
cumbed. The two tragedies, one close 
upon the other, startled the people into 
a feeling of real concern. The impres- 
sion became quite general that the office 
of President of the United States was, in 
colloquial parlance, “a man-killer.” The 
American people accepted the thesis that 
some steps would have to be taken to 
protect the welfare of their Chief Exec- 
utive. 


In August, 1923, from the home of 
his father in the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, came Calvin Coolidge to as- 
sume the duties of that ill-starred office. 
The nation looked on anxiously as this 
slight, wiry Yankee lifted upon his 


shoulders the burden which had broken 
his two immediate predecessors. In 
Washington itself there was an atmos- 
phere of strained uncertainty. Ominous 
rumors were heard. Difficulties—po- 
litical, administrative and otherwise— 
were in prospect. Calvin Coolidge, the 
Yankee, called to his side Bascom 
Slemp, the Virginian, and the two set 
themselves resolutely to the task of 
achieving a definite program. This pro- 
gram was: First, to administer the af- 
fairs of the United States Government; 
second, to win the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination for Calvin Coolidge; 
third, to win the 1924 national election 
for the Republican Party; fourth, to 
preserve the health and well-being of 
Calvin Coolidge. 


To realize such a program was fo 
irivial undertaking. The anxiety of the 
nation was for the President’s health 
and personal well-being; but political 
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considerations involving the three other 
points of the program soon obliterated 
that anxiety. Not only was the new 
Chief Executive compelled to withstand 
vigorous assaults by the forces of the 
opposing political party, but also na- 
tionally known personages professing 
his own Republican faith joined in the 
attack. Calvin Coolidge as Vice Presi- 
dent had been a political accident, 
“slipped over” on the party leaders in 
the last minutes by the exhausted and 
unruly delegates to the 1920 Republican 
National Convention. An _ accidental 
Vice President can be endured; but, 
when another and tragic accident ele- 
vates him to the Presidency, that is quite 
a different matter. 

There were plenty of ambitious celeb- 
rities in the Republican Party who were 
_ determined that the 1924 Republican 
National Convention should ignore the 
aspirations of Calvin Coolidge. Inde- 
fatigably, some in the cpen and some 
behind the scenes, they strove to effect 
his ruin. They had every reason to ex- 
pect victory. In the history of the coun- 
iry only one Vice President succeeding 
to the Presidency upon the death of his 
chief had been able to retain the office 
in his own right. That one exception 
was Theodore Roosevelt, a vigorous, 
dominating personality, to whom fate 
gave three and a half years from the 
term of the martyred William McKin- 
ley. Roosevelt had years in which to 
make for himself a record which the 
party leaders would be compelled to 
endorse. Coolidge had only a few 
months. 

History already has recorded how 
hectic were those few months. A com- 
bination of avowed political foes in Con- 
gress, aided and abetted in secret by 
other foes who hoped for his downfall, 
undertook by means of an unprece- 
dented series of legislative investiga- 
tions to shake the faith of the people in 
the administration of their Government. 
Every effort was made to enmesh Cool- 
idge in the tangie of accusations. The 
material developed by the inquisitorial 
committees was reviewed and _ re-re- 
viewed and discussed ad nauseam upon 
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‘of Representatives. 
’ words of the President were scrutinized 


cae! 


the floors of the Senate and the House 
The actions and 


and even his motives were impugned to 
an extent without parallel since the 
stormy Administration of Andrew John- 
son. 


During these tumultuous months Cal- 
vin Coolidge worked _ painstakingly, 
methodically, to achieve his aims. One 
at a time he picked men who, in his 
opinion, would be of the greatest assis- 
tance to him, men upon whom he felt 
he could rely. One at a time, coldly, 
effectively, without mercy, he eliminated 
those men who, in his opinion, were in- 
juring his prospects of success. 
realization of the aspirations of Calvin 
Coolidge was his paramount. purpose. 
One by one those of his own party were 
compelled to recognize and to accept his 
leadership as inevitable. Reluctantly, 
they acquiesced; but to the bitter end of 
the convention which nominated him in 
June, 1924, they forecast his ultimate 
defeat. Indeed, although Coolidge re- 
ceived the Presidential nomination of 
his party, one loath supporter scorned 
the Republican Vice Presidential place 
because he did not wish to be “second 
man on a doomed ticket.” 

With his party’s endorsement won, the 
President turned at once to the work of 
building a machine to carry on the na- 
tional campaign. Suddenly and vicious- 
ly fate struck a stunning blow—the son 
that bore his name died. The man who — 
had fought unscathed through one of the 
most bitter political battles of recent 
years tottered under the force of this 
stroke. For the first time in the memory 
of those who knew him best Calvin 
Coolidge was visibly affected. The 
power of his marvelously developed 
self-control could not conceal the over- 
whelming sorrow. Slowly the President 
regained his poise and shouldered the 
task of directing the campaign which 
meant a great personal triumph or re- 
pudiation. He won again. 


Such, in outline, was the political and 
personal story of those trying months; 
but it must be kept in mind, too, that the 
central figure in the story was not 
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merely a party leader 
and a father. He was 
also the head of the 
world’s greatest single 
enterprise, the Govern- 
ment of the United 
States of America. 
Leaving aside all ques- 
tions of general policy, 
there is no denying the 
fact that during those 
months Calvin Cool- 
idge qualified himself 
as an exceptionally ca- 
pable governmental ex- 
ecutive. This is the tes- 
timony of veterans of 
the Federal bureau- 
cracy in Washington, 
those who hold their 
places year in and year 
out regardless of polit- 
ical upheavals. They 
say that Coolidge is 
undoubtedly the best 
executive since Roose- 
velt. Many of them 
place him above his 
energetic predecessor, 
who was inclined at 
times to upset the 
equanimity of his sub- 
ordinates by abruptly 
taking a hand in some 
matter and rendering a decision conspic- 
uously in conflict with their opinions. 
That is not the way of Calvin Coolidge. 
He has his own opinions, exercises his 
own judgement, but, unless there is some 
pressing reason to the contrary, he is dis- 
posed to approve the recommendation 
of the man immediately responsible for 
conducting whatever particular phase of 
governmental activity is concerned. 

This disposition showed itself plainly 
in the controversy over aircraft and bat- 
tleships and the part played therein by 
Brig. Gen. William Mitchell of the 
Army Air Service. Whatever the merits 
of the controversy, it is impossible to 
picture a Theodore Roosevelt who would 
have been able to avoid becoming inex- 
trieably and obviously involved in the 
controversy, But not a Calvin Coolidge. 
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The President and Mrs. Coolidge photographed 


at Swampscott, Mass, 


He referred the military merits of the 
dispute to the foremost experts of the 
Navy for inquiry and report, accepted 
the substance of their findings, and then 
carried out the recommendation of the 
War Department with reference to sup- 
planting the turbulent Mitchell as Assis- 
tant Chief of the Air Service. 

So it came to pass that, despite inves- 
tigations, political campaigns, great per- 
sonal sorrow and administrative bur- 
dens, the Calvin Coolidge who, on 
March 4, 1925, took the oath of office 
to serve four years as Chief Executive in 
his own right, was a better man than the 
Calvin Coolidge who, after two and a 
half years of comparative ease as Vice 
President, took the reins of Government 
from the stricken hands of Warren Hard- 
ing. Nineteen strenuous months in the 
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office which had broken his two prede- 


cessors were to him as a tonic. One need 
not know that the scales reveal a gain of 
nearly ten pounds during that tempestu- 
ous period. The figures are superfluous, 
except as they furnish welcome material 
to the “watch-your-weight” enthusiasts. 
His daily associates in Washington have 
seen Calvin Coolidge thrive in office. 
Woodrow Wilson alternately rejoiced in 
the larger opportunities of the Presi- 
dency and was irked by the tedious de- 
tail. Warren Harding soon came to re- 
gard “the whole business” as an intoler- 
able burden. Calvin Coolidge exults in 
the work the office entails. 


Without doubt, Coolidge’s remarkable’ 


talent as a governmental executive is the 
outstanding explanation of his feat in 
exploding the idea that the Presidency 
is ““a-man-killer.” He seems to have a 
happy faculty for getting results with- 
out undue effort. He apparently pos- 
sesses the three essential qualifications 
of a successful executive: the knack of 
selecting the right man for the right job, 


_ the ability to make the right decision at 


the right time, and the determination to 
act with merciless rigor when the occa- 
sion demands. The President of the 
United States always has at his call in- 
numerable specialists to advise him in 
the conduct of the business of the Gov- 
ernment. Wilson would call them in 
and tell them what he wanted done. 
Harding would call them in and discuss 
the various aspects of the problem for 
which he was seeking a solution. Cool- 
idge calls them in and listens, now and 
then asking a short, simple, direct ques- 
tion. They usually leave as ignorant of 
the Coolidge viewpoint as when they ar- 
rive. Pater. the President renders his 
decision. There is an adage to the effect 
that any fool can have ideas, but that it 
takes a smart man to pick the good ideas 
from the bad ones. Calvin Coolidge is 
the incarnation of that adage. 


But, with all his remarkable aptitude 
for governmental administration, Calvin 
Coolidge could not thrive on the duties 
of the Presidency alone. There must be 
and there is another important factor. 
The Coolidge character fits in comfort- 
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ably with any disciplinary program. 
Military practice has discovered that in 
disciplined regularity lies the way to 
good health and contentment. In the 
Army and Navy the disciplined regular- 
ity is imposed from above, and the 
health and contentment are enjoyed in 
the ranks. The President of the United 
States is his own Commander-in-Chief. 
President Coolidge has imposed upon 
himself a regimen of the strictest regu- 
larity. In the words of Bascom Slemp, 
he “trains for the work of his office 
just as a prizefighter trains for a fight.” 
To begin with, Coolidge follows the 
Ben Franklin precept of “early to bed 
and early to rise.” This practice may 
not have made him wealthy, as wealth 
is reckoned in these days of great for- 
tunes, but it seems to have operated for 
health and wisdom. Wilson and Harding 
often worked or played late into the 
night, even into the early morning. 

President Coolidge has breakfast at 7, 
luncheon at 1 and dinner—supper, it is 
called in New England—at 7. Seldom 
is anything permitted to interfere with 
this schedule of meal hours. When the 
President has a special breakfast for 
some political or other group he con- 
cedes them an extra hour by fixing the 
time at 8, but the tardiness is not to his 
liking. Warren Harding frequently was 
delayed in his office until after 2 o’clock 
before he was able to escape for lunch- 
eon. Not so Calvin Coolidge. The noon- 
day meal is a function with him that has 
a fixed place in his twenty-four-hour 
program. 

The pressure drive on Coolidge is be- 
tween breakfast and luncheon on each 
weekday. Almost invariably these hours 
are crowded to capacity with callers, 
conferences and handshakers. Wilson 
and Harding frequently chafed under 
this daily drive. Coolidge accepts it with 
his inevitable placidity. After 1 o’clock 
Coolidge’s time is his own. He does with 
it as he pleases. If he wishes to study 
some problem, he studies without fear 


of interruption. If he wishes to confer 


with certain advisers, he summons them 
to the White House. If he wishes to 
rest, he rests, and none dares interfere. 
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President and Mrs. Coolidge on the lawn of White Court, Swampscott, Mass., where they 
are spending their Summer vacation this year 


In all the six weekday afternoons he has 
but one regular appointment—every 
Friday at 4 o’clock he sees the Washing- 
ton newspaper correspondents. Quite 
often the President takes a short nap in 
the afternoon. Usually such a nap is 
taken in the Executive Mansion, but the 
President has been known to lie down 
on the couch in his office and doze off, 
sometimes to the consternation of the 
office staff, which remains constantly 
on the alert so long as he is presumably 
at his desk. 


In the life of the average man there 
are three distinctive attributes—work, 
relaxation and recreation. In the life 
of President Coolidge there are but two 
—work and relaxation. There is no 
real play in the Coolidge scheme of 
things. Wilson played golf, more as a 
matter of duty toward his health, it is 
true, but still he played. Harding played 
golf and cards, and enjoyed both. Cool- 
idge has no games. His relaxations are 
walking, reading and doing nothing. 
Two walks are fitted into his daily pro- 


gram, one in the morning before he goes 
to his office and the other in the evening 
before dinner. Both are typical of the 
man. Almost invariably they are taken 
alone, except for the inevitable Secret 
Service guard. Sometimes, when the 
son, John, is home from college, the two 
walk together. 


The Washington climate holds no tet- 
rors for the Yankee. Seldom does the 
President wear an overcoat on these 
walks. More often he dons rubbers as a 
concession to the national capital’s no- 
torious Winter slush. The courses of 
these walks, like everything else in the 
Coolidge day, are more or less defi- 
nitely laid out. When the weather is ex- 
ceptionally unpleasant or some other 
factor interferes, there is the short route 
that borders the White House grounds. 
There are two longer routes, one through 
the shopping district and the other 
through the neighboring residential sec- 
tion. Once in a while these two routes 
are combined for a long walk covering 
about three miles. The pace on these 
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walks is neither fast nor slow. True to 
the Coolidge character, it is inconspicu- 
ously conservative. When likely to be 
recognized, the President walks with 
head slightly bowed so as to conceal his 
features, but he misses not a thing of 
what goes on about him. Frequently, 
along Washington’s principal shopping 
street, too many fond mothers, after a 
belated recognition, turn and_ hurry 
after the President so that their children 
may see him. When this behavior be- 
comes so marked as to draw undue at- 
tention to himself, the President, with- 
out raising his head or giving any other 
sign, suddenly will bolt unceremoni- 
ously into the comparative obscurity of 
a side street. In the shopping «district 
the President shows considerable inter- 
est in the lighted windows, often stop- 
ping to survey a particularly attractive 
one. He does not enter the shops, but 
sometimes will pause at a_ sidewalk 
stand to buy a magazine or some fruit. 

The Presidential yacht, the May- 
flower, furnishes the Chief Executive 
another means of relaxation. Under the 
Coolidge régime the yacht has a Sum- 
mer and a Winter schedule. During the 
Summer the President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge, accompanied by a small party of 
friends or political advisers, leave 
Washington on Saturday afternoons. 
During the Winter the departure takes 
place on Sundays, immediately after the 
morning church services. In both cases 
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the yacht cruises slowly, or lies at 
anchor on the Potomac River, and re- 
turns to its dock on Monday mornings. 
Guests aboard the yacht see but little of 
the President during these cruises. If 
he has any work to do, he does it. Other- 
wise he passes most of the time reading 
or simply resting. The fellowship of 
the Harding cruises is conspicuously 
missing. 

Thus, with his capacity for govern- 
mental administration and with the 
strict regularity of his daily life, has 
Calvin Coolidge found pleasure and 
satisfaction in the post that wore down 
Woodrow Wilson and Warren Harding. 
To quote from Bascom Slemp: “The 
Presidency is the most attractive form 
of public service. In other words, it is 


-a joy to be here. The President feels it 


and radiates it.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, like Coolidge an — 
apt executive, was an apostle of the 
strenuous life. Calvin Coolidge, who, 
like Roosevelt, enjoys the Presidency, is 
an apostle of the simple life. There are 
those who are inclined to point to 
Roosevelt as an exceptionally aggres- 
sive and effective political and govern- 
mental leader. If there is anybody today 
with any doubts as to the identity of the 
real President of the United States and 
head of the Republican Party, let him 
visit Washington and try to accomplish 
a purpose that is contrary to the wishes 
of Calvin Coolidge. 
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Robert M. La Follette’s 


Place in Our History 


By BRUCE BLIVEN 


One of the editors of the New Republic; formerly on the editorial staffs of the San 
Francisco Bulletin and The New York Globe and director of the depart- 
ment of journalism, University of Southern California 


long a service as Senator Robert 

Marion La Follette, whose death 
occurred in Washington on June 18, 
only four days after he had celebrated 
his seventieth birthday. His public ca- 
reer began in 1881, when he took office 
for the first time as District Attorney for 
Dane County, Wisconsin. The period of 
forty-four years which that career coy- 
ered unquestionably saw more extensive 
changes in the social and economic 
structure of the United States than have 
ever been witnessed in any other equal 
length of time in the history of this, or, 
indeed, any other country. 

When La Follette began as a young 
man of twenty-five (characteristically 
defying the local boss and winning an 
election against the opposition of the 
dominant machine), there was still a 
large amount of vacant land in the 
West. Though the tide of pioneer mi- 
gration toward the setting sun had 
passed its greatest point it still con- 
tinued in considerable volume. Not 
until nine years later, in 1890, did 
the United States Census Bureau of- 
ficially report that the frontier had 
ceased to exist. Twenty years were to 
elapse before Theodore Roosevelt be- 
came President, and in 1901 began the 
phase of our political history popularly 
known as the “trust-busting” period. 
When the World War broke out in 1914 
La Follette, at the age of 59, already 
had behind him a career of public of- 
fice covering thirty-four years—a length 
of service which many a man would 
have considered sufficient to entitle him 
to retire. Yet for the Senator from Wis- 
consin the hardest fights in his life were 
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then still ahead of him. It was the ex- 
traordinary length and variety of his 
public service and the changes which 
took place during it which caused Sen- 
ator Borah, commenting on his death, 
to observe: “It’s hard to say the right 
thing about Bob La Follette. You know 
he lived one hundred and fifty years.” 

The forty-four years during which he 
was actually in the public eye coincided 
with the era of “trustification” of most 
of the major industries of America. 
They saw a rapid increase in the size of 
the typical productive unit, moving 
toward a goal which, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, was monopoly. The growth and 
expansion of this era were frequently ac- 
companied, as every one knows, by spe- 
cial, surreptitious and dishonest rela- 
tionships with members of the State and 
National Governments. The beginnings 
of the movement, to be sure, go back 
much earlier than La Follette’s life- 
time. Even before he came to manhood 
many important, rapidly growing cor- 
porations had seen the desirability—or, 
as they called it, the necessity—of se- 
curing favorable or preventing unfavor- 
able legislation by whatever means they 
could. This was especially true of the 
railroads, which had such _ extensive 
business interests and depended so 
largely on the action of the State Legis- 
latures. 

In making our judgments on those 
days we should in fairness remember 
that there has been a considerable ad- 
vance, certainly in our ideas of what is 
seemly and decorous, and probably in 
our fundamental morals as well (pro- 
vided, of course, that the moral issue 
does not become inextricably entangled 
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with political partisanship). To- 
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day the economic cycle which 

produced the trusts has almost 
run its course. If the process is 
to be continued it must be on an 
international scale. Many of the 
evils which accompanied the pe- 
riod of transition have either dis- 
appeared or been eradicated, or 
we have grown used to them. 


CHAMPION OF DEMOCRACY 


Broadly speaking, every man 
lives his life in the sort of world 
he found around him in his 
youth. We can best understand 
Senator La Follette’s career by 
recalling the characteristic atti- 

_tude toward economic and politi- 
cal conditions which he found 
when he first entered the arena. 
' At that time the growth of great 
aggregations of capital was re- 
garded—not merely by radicals 
but by the general population— 
with an alarm which most people 
today find quite incomprehen- 
sible. It was feared, and the ac- 
tions of the business leaders to 
which I have alluded gave some 
sround for the fear, that independent 
and democratic political processes might 
be swallowed up by the onward march 
of the great agglomerations of capital. 
It was upon such a stage that the young 


La Follette stepped forth. 


For one seeking to make a fair ap- 
praisal of him at the present time it is 
unfortunate that the earlier, more suc- 
cessful, and on the whole more impor- 
tant, part of his career should have been 
blotted out of the public mind by the 
incidents of the last few years of his 
life, which were lived in an atmosphere 
of excoriation much more bitter and 
universal than that in which he moved 
when, as Governor of Wisconsin, he was 
struggling against the alliance between 
great corporation and corrupt machine 
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politician. It happened that in 1917-he 
went on opposing the war with Ger- 
many after that war had become popu- 
lar. This not only made him cordially 
hated by the patriots who, perhaps, 
were all the more aggressive because 
they were such recent converts, but also 
caused people to classify him as un- 
doubtedly an extreme radical; since the 
extreme radicals notoriously took the 
same view. As every one knows, in 1924, 
actuated partially by a not unreasonable 
personal ambition which he felt had 
been unfairly frustrated in 1912, and 
partly by a real belief that the majority 
group in the Republican Party did not 
adequately represent the interests of the 
wage earner and the farmer, he ran for 
President as a Progressive. His plat- 
form, impartially considered, was far 
from being the ultra-radical document 
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which the opposing parties made it out 
to be. Yet even so it was undoubtedly 
more drastic in the remedies it proposed 
for existing evils than Senator La Fol- 
Jette’s own personal interests and beliefs 
would have suggested. 

For essentially he was the exponent 
of an old-fashioned American individu- 
alism; and his most noteworthy achieve- 
ments were in the field, not of progress 
but of restoration. Of the tangible re- 
sults he obtained the greater part were 
specifically directed toward the aboli- 
tion of those corrupt relations, to which 
I have already referred, between large 
business interests and the Government. 
When he broke new ground, as he some- 
times did, it was for the purpose of 
creating a new technique for the pres- 
ervation of old American liberties, be- 
cause he believed that changing condi- 
tions made former safeguards ineffec- 
live. 

It would be easy, I admit, to over- 
emphasize this side of his character. 
Though he felt that the old ways of do- 
ing things were the best ways he recog- 
nized that in the days to -come they 
might be unworkable. In regard to the 
major public utilities, for example, he 
considered that private ownership, plus 
really rigorous, effective regulation, was 
the ideal condition, and should have a 
fair trial before there was any resort to 
public ownership. At the same time he 
' did not hesitate to state that if this regu- 
lation should ultimately be found to be 
ineffective public ownership would be 
the only solution. I am not forgetting 
that the Progressive platform of 1924 
called definitely for public ownership 
of railroads, water power and an elec- 
tric superpower system, but I submit 
that it is proper to judge a man not 
merely by declarations of policy made 
in a political platform which was de- 
signed to win the support of the greatest 
possible number of persons of somewhat 
divergent views but by the whole tenor 
of his actual interests as revealed in his 
thought and action over a term of years. 
Judged by this standard La Follette was 
far from being a radical. 

His greatest success, so far as specific 
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achievement is concerned, came during 


the three terms as Governor of Wiscon-_ 
sin, 1900-1905, which were sandwiched 
between his three terms as Congress- 
man and his four as a Senator. What 
were the outstanding interests and issues 
of those years? Looking back upon 
them, it is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that he was excoriated as bitterly 
for the measures he then advocated, as 
he was in 1924 for proposing a curb on 


the power of the Supreme Court to de- 


clare legislation unconstitutional. 


One of his chief struggles was to have 
railroads and other important corpora- 
tions in Wisconsin pay what he re- 
garded as their fair share of taxation, 
based on the value of their property. 
Prior to that time they had been fa- 
vored at the expense of the small in- 
dividual taxpayer, having paid no taxes 
except a license fee upon their gross 
earnings. The records of the Wiscon- 
sin Tax Commission showed that while 
real property paid 1.19 per cent. of its 
market value, the railroads paid less 
than one-half as much, or .53 per cent., 
based on the average value of their 
stocks and bonds. As a result of the La 
Follette measure, passed in 1904, rail- 
road taxes in Wisconsin were increased 
more than $600,000 annually. This and 
his other policies in regard to taxing 
corporations have been attacked ever 
since as confiscatory and unfair; but the 
often repeated declaration that they have 
“driven capital out of the State” does 
not seem to be sustained by the facts. 

Another measure for which he fought 
hard and successfully was the direct 
primary, in regard to which he was a 
pioneer in the United States. It has, of 
course, proved a disappointing piece of 
machinery. The hopes which were ex- 
pressed that it would break the power 
of political bosses have not been real- 
ized. Yet there are few of its critics 
who will not admit that the condition 
which it superseded was even worse. 
For the partial progress which has 
been achieved through it, La Follette is 
entitled to the major credit. 

The other items of political reform 
with which his name is linked, and 
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which once seemed so radical, have be- 


come equally commonplace today. He 


_ was one of the first to demand that cam- 


paign expenditures should be limited 


and their total amounts made public. 
He was an early and vigorous cam- 
paigner for equal suffrage, and for the 
direct election of Senators. He was also 
one of the first to advocate the creation 
of a Federal Trade Commission and a 
Department of Labor. 


During his twenty years of service as 
a Senator, 1905-1925, he was _ less 
known to the public as a supporter of 
new measures than as an opponent of 
legislation which he regarded as unde- 
sirable. This again was more due to 
the accident of fate than to his personal 
inclination. During nine years of that 
time, 1908-1912, 1920-1925, under 
Presidents Taft, Harding and Coolidge, 
the conservatives were in power, and en- 
gaged in legislation much of which in- 
evitably seemed to La Follette unwise 
and undesirable. For another eight 
years, the Democrats were in power; 
and for six of them the European war 
and the post-war period absorbed atten- 
ticn to the exclusion of the type of do- 
mestic political reform in which La Fol- 
lette was an admitted leader. To this 
fact must be added the handicap of seri- 
ous ill-health during much of the last 
thirteen or fourteen years of his life. 


The chief constructive proposal with 
which his name is linked as a Senator is 
the La Follette seaman’s law. This 
piece of legislation, again, has been sub- 
ject to ceaseless attack. Shipping men 
have argued that its terms made it im- 
possible for them to compete success- 
fully with vessels under foreign flags. 
No fair test of this has yet been made; 
during the war conditions were abnor- 
mally stimulated, and since then, they 
have been abnormally depressed. Yet 
it is undoubtedly true that for American 
sailors and those on foreign vessels en- 
tering American ports, the law has been 
a blessing, bringing with it relief from 
conditions so onerous that they consti- 
tuted virtual peonage. 

La Follette’s service in the Senate in- 
cluded, I need hardly say, extremely ac- 
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The late Senator LaVFollette delivering a 
speech in his characteristic manner 


tive participation in a number of other 
historic struggles. He fought against 
various proposals in the Payne-Aldrich 
and Fordney-McCumber tariff bills. He 
opposed the Taft proposal for reciproc- 
ity for Canada, on the ground that it 
benefited the American manufacturer 
but not the farmer. He was conspicu- 
ous in the framing of railroad legisla- 
tion, and in currency and banking laws, 
including the creation of the Federal 
Farm Loan system. Coming down to 
recent times, it was he who introduced 
the resolution to investigate the naval 
oil leases of Secretary Fall. However, 
his war record is the thing for which, 
next to his Presidential candidacy, he is 
best known to the country. 


He participated in the filibuster 
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which defeated President Wilson’s 
“armed ship” proposal. He also voted 
against America’s entry into the war, 
though he did not continue his obstruc- 
tionist tactics during the progress of 
the struggle. As is well known, he was 
an unsparing critic of the terms of the 
treaties of 1919. He opposed American 
participation in the League of Nations 
on the ground that the League was an 
enforcing agent for the unjust terms 
imposed upon the Central Powers. 


In his later years he was a strong ad- 
vocate of the proposal for the outlawry 
of war. Pending this, he was opposed 
to conscription and was in favor, ex- 
cept under conditions of actual invasion, 
of having war declared only by a refer- 
endum among the voters. He was a 
vigorous critic of what he termed Amer- 
ica’s economic imperialism, maintaining 
that under no circumstances ought the 
military resources of our Government to 
be invoked in support of security for 
American investments abroad. 

The field of foreign affairs, however, 
was one to which he did not turn easily 
and naturally. The best part of his life, 
as I have suggested, was devoted to do- 
mestic economic problems, as to which 
he had a mastery, based on detailed in- 
formation, hardly equaled by any other 
public figure of his time. The charge 
was often made by his enemies that he 
was a demagogue; but if so, he was one 
with a unique method. The informa- 
tion which he had so laboriously as- 
sembled he was in the habit of pouring 
out upon his constituents inexhaustibly, 
not to say remorselessly. In the East 
his audiences were wont to complain 
that his speeches were much too long 
and dry; but this criticism was rarely 
heard in Wisconsin, where a whole gen- 
eration had been educated to listen with 
interest and often with positive pleasure 
to Bob La Follette’s analyses of indus- 
trial and economic facts. 

Typical of his general method was 
his fight, while Governor, for a drastic 
reduction of freight rates and the crea- 
tion of expert agencies to fix and revise 
them. With enormous labor he accumu- 
lated a quantity of information about 
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the cost of shipping a number of typical 


products to Chicago from each of a long” 


list of Wisconsin cities. Then he ascer- 
tained the charges on similar products 
from a list of towns in Iowa equally 
far away. 
down the State showing the people in 
each community, by an array of facts 
and figures, just how much they were 
being mulcted in comparison to their 
Iowa neighbors, until the people of Wis- 
consin knew more about freight rates 
than anybody else ever has, before or 
since. Such logic proved irresistible, 
and the La Follette proposal was put 
through. 

Some of the newspaper editorials 
about him at the time of his death spoke 
of him as “the last of the State bosses,” 
a statement which seems to me inaccu- 
rate both as to him and as to the general 
condition. It is stili possible, I think, 
in most States, for a man who has the 
brains and personality to become a 
State boss. On the other hand, that 
term does not correctly describe La Fol- 
lette’s position. He was an occupant of 
office and a popular hero, as the boss 
almost never is. The boss’s machine 
works behind the scenes, as secretly as 
possible, whereas the Wisconsin organi- 
zation lived and throve in broad day- 
light. And, to put it mildly, the ends 
served by the usual political machine 
are decidedly dissimilar from those 
sought by the Wisconsin group. 


Use or Experts 


I do not deny that La Follette built 
up a powerful political unit. He be- 
lieved, with Lloyd George, that it is im- 
portant to stay where the power is, and 
devoted unremitting and skillful atten- 
tion to keeping his political fences in 
order. It is quite true that at the height 
of his power very few important offices 
in the State were filled by his oppo- 
nents. On the other hand, no important 
office, so far as I dm aware, was filled 
by any one whose sole claim to it was 


his personal friendship with “Fighting © 


Bob.” He always had a penchant for 
employing experts to fill positions 
which needed expert knowledge. It is 


He went crusading up and 
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F ae surprising that many of these men 
developed a personal Joyalty to the 


leader whose doctrine accorded so com- 
pletely with their own temperament. 


Putting experts to work was the cen- 
tral factor in the “Wisconsin idea” de- 
_ veloped during his service as Governor. 
_ It was his ambition to make the re- 
q sources of knowledge centred in the 
$ University of Wisconsin available to all 
_ the people of the State; and the methods 
~ worked out for accomplishing this have 
now become standards of practice in a 
number of other Western States. Simi- 
larly, he set up an expert fact-finding 
_ organization for the use of the State 

legislators, which proved of great value, 
a particularly in letting thent know the 
_ real truth about economic conditions in 
_ Wisconsin, and what was being done in 
- the field of social Jegislation in other 
_ States and countries. 


No estimate of La Follette’s career 
~ would be adequate which did not in- 
clude a few words about his personality, 
_ which played such an important part in 
his history. He had an extraordinary 
capacity for inspiring affection among 
his followers—perhaps only equalled by 
his knack of getting himself disliked by 
_ his opponents and by a large section of 
_ the general public outside the borders of 
Wisconsin. For this latter fact there is 
a double explanation. It is undoubtedly 
true that both his character and his aims 
were misrepresented for many years by 
_ those who were fighting him, who had 
on the whole wider access to the chan- 
nels of public information than he had. 
This misrepresentation was aided by the 
fact that what he wrote, and his speeches 
when read, singularly failed te convey a 
sense of the warmth and human kind- 
ness which were patent to all who came 
into close personal contact with him. 
But in Wisconsin the short, thick-set 
figure with its massive head and brist- 
ling pompadour were almost universally 
hailed with joy and affection, as belong- 
ing to the State’s own private St. 
George, who was never weary of slaying 
the numerous progeny of the dragon, 
Special Privilege. 
This rather dramatic role La Follette 
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was not at all loath to accept. He had 
always an acute sense of the drama of 
his situation; indeed, it is a highly sig- 
nificant fact about him that in his youth 
be had a keen ambition to go on the 
stage, and only his short stature pre- 
vented his doing so. For many years 
one of his most popular Chautauqua ad- 
dresses was on Shakespeare, of whom he 
was a close student. I need hardly add 
that this self-dramatization, this ability 
to throw one’s self into a part, is one of 
the commonest characteristics of partici- 
pants in American political life. Few 
indeed are they who have made a con- 
spicuous success without it. 

In his later years it was charged 
against La Follette that he would not 
tolerate as his lieutenants men of strik- 
ing abilities; and that the State’s wel- 
fare suffered in consequence. Those 
who make this allegation forget, I think, 
that men of outstanding abilities soon 
become dissatisfied with being lieuten- 
ants, no matter what sort of treatment 
they receive from their chief. However, 
the charge may have some validity; the 
characteristic which it implies is, again, 
one of the commonest in American poli- 
ticians. It was revealed, in my judg- 
ment, on both sides in the famous break 
with Roosevelt in 1912, when each man 
felt perfectly certain that he, and he 
alone, was the proper individual to lead 
the Progressive forces to a triumphal 
victory in the Presidential campaign. 

ALWAYS A FIGHTER 

More important than any of these as- 
pects of La Follette’s personality was 
the fact that first, last and always he 
was a fighter. The character of the 
fight, as T have already suggested, was 
conditioned by the social 2A economic 
situation existing in the United States 
when he entered upon young manhood; 
but it 1s undoubtedly true that in any 
other era he would have thrown himself 
into the fray just as vigorously. I need 
hardly say that in participating in the 
struggle La Follette, as a rule, went 
against his own immediate and tem- 
poral advantage. As he remarks in his 
autobiography, “I could have made 
terms at any time during my years of 
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struggle and secured personal advance- 
ment, with ease and profit to myself. 
But I would have had to surrender the 
principles and abandon the issues for 
which I was contending, and this I 
would not do.” 

From the beginning of his career 
until its close he was nearly always 
among the minority and was often fight- 
ing against hopeless odds. Few men 
really enjoy the lifelong position of 
rebel; and when they do, it is usually 
because they are constitutional révoltés 
who are never happy unless the crowd 
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golfier brothers had launched their 
first hot-air balloon in Paris (1783) 
that some experimenter with an eye for 
-business conceived the idea of inviting 
the curious multitude to take their 
“baptism of air” in a captive balloon 
allowed to make brief ascents within a 
fair ground, and commercial aeronau- 
tical activity of a sort was under way. 
It was a century later that the next step 
was taken, when timid experiments with 
the carriage of mail in airplanes were 
undertaken in a manner having as little 
relation to real commercial flying as 
had the captive balloon enterprise. The 
air mail was operated as an adjunct to 
an aviation meet and patronized by vis- 
itors who wanted to send a letter with 
the special stamp and postmark proving 
that it had actually traveled through the 
air, the mail often being flown but a 
few miles and returned by truck to the 
office from which it had originally 
come. 
The first attempt at the use of air- 


Il was but a few years after the Mont- 
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is against them. La Follette was not 
of this type. While he was by nature a — 
fighter, his choice of one side instead 
of the other in the battle was the result © 
of intellectual determination and moral 
conviction. You may disagree with him 
as heartily as you please; most people 
in the United States at the present time 
apparently do disagree with him; but 
you must concede that he was an un- 
questionably honest man, who fought 
for nearly half a century, with power — 
and skill, for what he believed to be — 
the right. 


craft in a regularly scheduled service — 
dates from 1911, when the Zeppelin in- 
terests, working in cooperation with 
the Hamburg-American Line, started 
operations between the various cities 
where airship fields were available. The 
observance of schedule depended large- 
ly on the weather in that early day 
and the methods were somewhat in- 
formal, judged by the established stand- 
ards of transportation services on land 
or sea, the appeal being primarily to the 
tourist in quest of a new experience and 
making a circuit voyage. But in the 
next three years a total of 1,588 flights | 
was made, covering a distance of some- 
what more than 100,000 miles, and 34,- 
228 passengers were carried without in- | 
jury to a single one. It was a notable | 
| 


beginning for the lighter-than-air craft, 
which have been given but little chance 
to make practical demonstration of their 
potentialities in commerce since that 
time. | 

The next move was made in America. _ 
Despite the relative sluggishness dis- _ 
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played by the United States since the 
war in developing aerial passenger ser- 
vices, an intercity airplane service on 
regular schedule and with tickets on sale 
to the general public was first attempted 
here in 1913. The route, connecting 
two Winter resort towns on opposite 
sides of a Floridian bay, was but a few 
miles long, and the undertaking was or 
a very transitory nature. It left no 
heirs and exercised no direct influence 
on future progress, but its organizers 


established their place as pioneers when 


they began to distribute their advertising 
matter and time-tables through the tour- 


ist agencies. 


Swirt PrRocress Since Wortp WAR 


All that is ancient history now, and 
in aerial transport, as in so many other 
human concerns, the war drew a line of 
cleavage. The post-war and the pre- 
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war airplane were very different craft. 
Performances had been raised, airplanes 
had been produced for a wide variety 
of specialized uses undreamed of in 
1914, and engines had increased might- 
ily in size and reliability. More impor- 
tant than the mechanical factors, how- 
ever, were the economic and psycholog- 
ical ones. A vast industry had been 
created out of nothing, and the cancella- 
tion of war orders for airplanes left 
factories ready to cope with a commer- 
cial demand which it would be strongly 
in the interest of their owners to de- 
velop. Airplane pilots had been trained 
in such numbers that a hundred were 
available for every one that could have 
been found four years earlier. Most im- 
portant of all, flying had been brought 
within the range of vision of the ordi- 
nary man. No longer an undertaking 
confined to a few vaguely pictured dare- 
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devils and acrobats, it was being prac- 
ticed by one’s brother or one’s nephew 
or the neighbor’s boy across the street, 
who talked a strange jargon of “ships” 
and “keewees” and “spins” and “zooms” 
and “Immelmann’s,” but remained nor- 
mal in all other respects. The mass of 
the lay public in the belligerent coun- 
tries was on the road to becoming “air- 
minded.” 

There was a brief delay in the period 
of post-armistice adjustment, but it was 
Jess than ten months after the cessation 
of active hostilities that the ordinary 
traveler got his first chance to go by air 
in Europe. The air line between Lon- 
don and Paris officially opened on Aug. 
26, 1919, and it has been operated 
without substantial intermission since 
that time, sometimes by British compa- 
nies alone, again only by French air- 
craft, but usually by both in competi- 
tion. The oldest of the air lines, it is 
likewise the best known and the best 
patronized, approximately 72,000 pas- 
sengers having crossed the Channel by 
air up to July 1, 1925. 


To list all the routes now served by 
air transport would be more tedious 
than enlightening, and it is better to 
depend on a map for information on 
the general scope of operations. There 
are but five European capitals—Rome, 
Madrid, Lisbon, Athens and Sofia—that 
are not now linked by air. From Lon- 
don to Berlin or Copenhagen, from 
Paris to Vienna or Prague, is an easy 
day’s journey. Moscow has been 
brought within twenty-four hours’ time 
from Berlin, Angora within sixty hours 
from Paris. With a single interruption 
of about 200 miles, which must be cov- 
ered by night train, one may fly from 
Casablanca in French Morocco to Mos- 
cow, and the journey will require but 
three days, as against at least nine by 
other means of transport. Preliminary 
studies and trial flights are already be- 
ing made further to the southwest and 
to the east, and in another year or two 
it should be possible to fly all the way 
from Dakar in West Africa to Peking 
or Teheran. 
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Some of these routes are purely polit- 
ical in nature, having little excuse for 
being except in providing easier trans- 
port of official mails or official pas- 
sengers into distant dependencies. It 
is a misnomer to call them commercial, 
for they are no more commercial than 
is the aerial mail service between Cairo 
and Bagdad, quite frankly and directly 
operated by the Royal Air Force for the 
convenience of the forces occupying 
Iraq. Others appeal primarily to tour- 
ists, others to travelers on business bent, 
and yet others to shippers of merchan- 
dise demanding the speediest possible 
delivery. Most of the European lines 
fall into the tourist class, and the most 
popular of them do 75 per cent. of their 
business for the year in the six months 
of Summer and receive a full half of 
their patronage from Americans in 
search of a new experience. The dis- 
tance between London and Paris, for 
example, is so short that there is but 
little incentive to send mail or express 
matter by air. There would be still 
less were it not that aerial shipments 
receive preferential treatment in the cus- 
toms, saving a delay running sometimes 
to a week or more in awaiting examina- 
tion at the frontier, and also get more 
careful handling from the attachés of 
the air lines than can be expected from 
the employes of the railroads in the 
bustle of transshipment at the Channel. 
A certain traffic in perishable and frag- 
ile goods has been built up as a result. 


Arr Maiz Recorp Hetp sy AMERICA 


Air mail services have amounted 10 
but little, as a whole, on the European 
Continent. The distances between the 
major capitals are too short and the 
existing means of transport too good io 
accomplish anything without night fly- 
ing, and the prevailing emphasis on pas- 
senger traffic has acted in restraint of 
any operations during the hours of dark- 
ness, when it is quite hopeless to carry 
passengers under existing conditions. 
Between Berlin and Stockholm, how- 
ever, a right mail service with seaplanes 
was opened in 1924, and the line con- 
necting France with Morocco, competing 
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The United States air mail route. The light line indicates the part of the route used 
only for flying by day 


as it does only with comparatively slow 
steamers, finds its principal’ source of 
revenue in a surprisingly large and 
steadily growing mail traffic. In 1924, 
for example, airplanes “took off” with 
loads of mail totaling 580 tons, the 
loads being counted afresh on each stage 
and the stages averaging some 150 miles 
in length, an increase of 65 per cent. in 
traffic over the preceding year, while 
the number of “passenger stages,” reck- 
oned in the same way, was 7,207. Even 
in that case the total weight of passen- 
gers carried exceeded the combined 
weight of mail and express. Between 
Paris and London in the same time only 
a ton and a half of mail was handled 
by the British and French lines com- 
bined. 


For real evidence on what can’ be 
done in the way of flying mail over 
long distances it is necessary to turn to 
the United States. Attempts at passen- 
ger-carrying on this continent have been 
few and, with the exception of a service 
between Key West and Havana which 
survived three’ Winters, have lasted but 
a short time. The United States air 
mail, however, operated directly by the 


Postoffice Department, has already en- 
tered its eighth year. The air mileage 
with mail will have exceeded 10,000,000 
by the end of August, 1925, and is be- 
ing increased about 200,000 each month. 
Some 4,000 tons of mail have been car- 
ried. Measured in ton miles, the fairest 
basis of comparison, the United States 
air mail figure for 1924 was something 
over 200,000, little if at all inferior 
to the total of mail and express traffic 
on all the French-operated air lines 
combined. Most important of all, how- 
ever, for air transport is but in an em- 
bryonic stage and the quality of an un- 
dertaking deserved to be emphasized 
above the record of the traffic that it 
has managed to attract, the air mail 
has made night flying a commercial 
reality. The airway between Chicago 
and Cheyenne, subsequently extended to 
Rock Springs, Wyo., on the west and to 
Cleveland on the east, and still more 
recently carried all the way into New 
York, was the first in the world to be 
so illuminated and fortified with emer- 
gency landing fields as to make regu- 
lar night operation over any consider- 
able distance across country feasible 
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under all ordinary. weather conditions. 
The excellence of the overnight train 
services between pairs of major cities 
separated by from five hundred to a 
thousand miles, made night flying al- 
most a necessity if time were to be 
saved, and a standard has been set for 
the rest of the world to aim at. 

Aerial mail-carrying is most likely to 
be successful over distances of at least 
500 miles. Passenger service with air- 
planes of the existing types, on the 
other hand, promises most on routes less 
than 500 miles long, particularly if 
topographical, political, or other ob- 
stacles keep the means of ground trans- 
port relatively inefficient, and of such 
routes Europe offers a great number. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC’s SLow INCREASE 
IN EUROPE 


Passenger traffic has been increasing 
slowly. The psychological barriers to 
personal experience of flight are for the 
average traveler difficult to overcome, 
but the trend of the curve is steadily up- 
ward. The number of passengers be- 
tween the British Isles and the Conti- 
nent for each full statistical year since 
the first line was started is tabulated 
below: 


Year ending No. of pass. 

Mirchi 3 lel O2ileresegera ie 6,720 
March317-1922........ 11,042 

Mareh73ls 1923t5.. es 13,172 

March 3], 1924....... 14,777 

March 31, 1925... ...'. 18,000 (unofficial)) 


Returns for the early part of the pres- 
ent Summer suggest that the figure is 
likely to rise to somewhere near 25,000 
this year, as the number of passengers 
for the first ten weeks after April 1 
was 4,550, more than double the record 
for the corresponding period last year. 
On one occasion a thousand passengers 
have been carried in a single week. 

Other lines, not yet taken up as a fad 
by the ubiquitous tourist, have done less 
well. Two or three passengers a day 
travel between Kénigsbere and Moscow 
by air, with a like number between Tou- 
louse and Casablanca, to cite two lines 
competing with a very inadequate sur- 
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face transport. Between Paris and Am- 
sterdam, on the other hand, the train 
service is excellent and the air traffic is 
light. All the European lines together 
must have totaled some 11,000,000 pas- 
senger miles in 1924. 

The fares charged by the European 
companies are very moderate, ranging 
between 5 and 13 cents a mile, but they 
furnish no real clue to costs of opera- 
tion, as governmental subsidies provide 
the major part of the gross income in 
many cases. The charge, for instance, 
for a passenger between Toulouse and 
Casablanca, a distance along the shore 
of some 950 miles, is 1,109 francs, or 
about $55. If the fare were multiplied 
by 5 and the number of passengers re- 
mained the same as at present, the in- 
come from passengers and mails would 
still be insufficient to balance the outgo. 
High overhead expenses and incom- 
pletely filled cabins are the béte noire 
of the air lines. Even if a full load 
were carried on every trip, however, and 
if the scale of operations were much 
larger than at present, and the propor- 
tional overhead correspondingly _ re- 
duced, it would be impossible to carry 
on profitably at the existing rates of 
fare without a subsidy. Study of hy- 
pothetical balance sheets for imaginary 
air lines suggests that the minimum rate 
for passengers in machines of the types 
available would have to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 15 cents a mile without sub- 
sidy assistance, with a freight rate of 
about $1.20 a ton mile. 

Selecting a few more examples at 
random and converting all fares into 
American currency, the passage from 
Paris to London costs $25.50 on one 
line and $30.60 on another; that from 
Paris to Constantinople $120 and that 
from Berlin to Leipzig $8.30. Nearly 
all of the Governments give subsidies, 
the French grant for last year being ap- 
proximately $2,400,000 and the British 
$665,000. The agreement between the 
British Air Ministry and Imperial Air- 
ways, Ltd., the semi-nationalized com- 
pany which has a monopoly of British 
air transport, envisages in theory the re- 
payment of the subsidy at some future 
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date, but progress in that direction wi!l 
depend on two unknown quantities: the 
rate of technical advance in the evolu- 
uuon of more efficient aircraft and tlhe 
rate at which public belief in the safety 
of the airplane develops, with conse- 
quent growing public acceptance of the 
airplane as a vehicle of ordinary trans- 
port. 

As already suggested, the problem is 
quite largely one of overhead. During 
a typical period, only 20 per cent. of 
the expenditures of the United States 
air mail went directly into operating ex- 
penses, such as the purchase of fuel and 
oil and the payment of pilots. Even 
when all overhauling and repair work 
on airplanes and engines went into the 
reckoning, the total reached barely 50 
per cent. The other half of the expendi- 
ture covered the purchase and upkeep 


of lighting equipment, the pay of me- 


chanical staffs at the fields, the main- 
tenance of field equipment and a host 
of minor items. A similar analysis for 
one of the largest French companies 
eave similar results. 


GREATEST EXPENSE Is “OVERHEAD” 


Overhead, in turn, is a matter of 
#round organization. An air line has 
no rails and roadbed, but it is not com- 
monly realized how large an amount of 
preliminary work must be done before 
it is safe to attempt to fly according to 
a schedule. Terminal fields must be 
cleared and graded and the route must 
be surveyed from the air to mark down 
possible sites for safe emergency land- 
ings in case of engine trouble. Hangars 
and shops must be built. Weather fore: 
casts and storm warnings must be ar- 
ranged for, and if night hee is to be 
attempted the route must be lighted. 
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There must be prompt and easy. com- 


- munication among the several fields, 


either by radio or by a leased wire, and 
there must be a variety of other facili- 
ties, all eating into the original capital 
if private enterprise must provide them. 
In Europe the Governments have taken 
care of all these things, but in America, 
despite the opening of a great number 
of municipal landing fields, progress 
toward the establishment of a system of 
commercial airways has been slow. In 
making that statement the work done 
by the Postoffice Department on its own 
transcontinental route is, of course, ex- 
cepted. 

Although the airship really came into 
commerce ahead of the airplane, little 
has been done to reintroduce lighter- 
than-air craft since the war. The Zep- 
pelin fell into bad repute among the 
Allies in 1916 and 1917, and the aero- 
nautical sections of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles virtually prohibited any further 
airship activity by the Germans. An at- 
tempt was made to carry passengers be- 
tween Friedrichshafen and Berlin for a 
few months, but the ships used were too 
small to be efficient and were finally 
dismantled. Only airships at least as 
large as the Los Angeles can be of much 
use in commerce, and there has been no 
serious trial] of their merits as yet. Ex- 
perience and theory asTee, however, in 
indicating that the réle of the airplane 
is limited to flights not exceeding 400 
miles in length orthoat refueling if a 
reasonable pay load is to be canna 
and that transoceanic journeys or those 
across long stretches of desert or jungle 
mist be taken cares of by the airship, 
which can easily be made to cruise 5,000 
miles and which never need suffer 
forced landings on unfavorable terrain. 


DMISSION DAY in California is 
A Sept. 9. It is always an impor- 
tant day in the annual calendar 
of the State, emphasized by patriotic 
celebrations by the Native Sons of the 
Golden West and by other holiday fes- 
tivities; but this year Admission Day 
possesses unprecedented significance, 
The Diamond Jubilee has come. For 
months extensive preparations have 
been under way for a State-wide cele- 
bration commensurate with the im- 
portance of California’s admission to 
the Union on Sept. 9, 1850, and the dig- 
nity of the occasion seventy-five years 
later. The citizens of San Francisco, 
enthusiastically cooperating with the 
Native Sons and Native Daughters of 
the Golden West, seem fully imbued 
with the determination to make the Dia- 
mond Jubilee the most momentous of all 
the occasions in San Francisco’s long 
record of brilliant fiestas. Fitting and 
elaborate celebrations have likewise 
been planned to be held at Sacramento, 
the State capital, in connection with the 
State Fair; at Los Angeles, the southern 
metropolis, and other points. 

It would be difficult to overempha- 
size the historical importance to. the 
American Republic and to the world of 
the admission of California as a free 
State into the Union. After tidings of 
peace with Mexico, received in August, 
1848, the American settlers in Cali- 
fornia became exceedingly restive under 
the military rule of de facto Governor 
Richard B. Mason. They clamored for 
a civil government based upon Ameri- 
can principles, the general discontent 
being reflected in the newspapers of the 
day. In the meantime Marshall’s dis- 
covery of gold at Coloma, whose pro- 
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digious results were beginning to be felt, 
infinitely increased the need for organ- 
ized government and the better admin- 
istration of justice. Granting that multi- 
tudes flocked to the diggings with the 
sole purpose of accumulation, there was 
nevertheless among lovers of law and 
order much genuine solicitude for the 
future of California. Repeated failures 
on the part of Congress to provide suit- 
able organization increased the gravity 
of the situation, while the Territory was 
filling up with a heterogeneous tide of 
adventurers and fortune hunters from 
all lands. Congress failed because of 
the great question of slavery extension, 
which had become paramount in Ameri- 
can politics. 

The world had focused its attention 
on California, now “to be morally and 
socially tried as no other American 
community. has been tried.” The pa- 
tience of the order-loving settlers was 
at length exhausted and there was initi- 
ated a widespread popular movement 
looking toward civil government. Pro- 
visional Government meetings were held 
at San José, San Francisco and other 
places recommending that “a general 
convention for the purpose of nominat- 
ing a suitable candidate for Governor 
and for such other business as may be 
deemed expedient.” Several dates were 
recommended by the various. district 
meetings, and finally the first Monday 
in August was agreed upon. In the 
midst of these preparatory movements 
for civil organization General Bennet 
Riley arrived, April 12, 1849, to relieve 
Colonel Mason as Acting Governor. 
Quickly becoming cognizant of the ad- 
vances made by the settlers, Riley 
awaited, as patiently as he could, news 
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MARIANO GUADALUPE VALLEJO 
The Mexican General who played an impore 


tant part in bringing California into the 


Union 


of Congressional action. Learning at 
length of the third failure to provide a 
Government, he forthwith issued a care- 
fully drawn proclamation, dated June 3, 
“defining what was understood to be the 
legal position of affairs, and _point- 
ing out the course it was deemed advis- 
able to pursue in order to procure a new 
political organization better adapted to 
the character and present condition of 
the country.” The people themselves, 
on the one hand, and the de facto Gov- 
ernor, on the other, had now arranged 
for a general constitutional convention 
—which should yield? Fortunately, the 
people were not sticklers for their al- 
leged rights. What they desired was 
organized government; the end was 
paramount, the means of securing it 
secondary. Accordingly there was early 
expressed a magnanimous acquiescence 
in the plans of Governor Riley. 

The work of the Constitutional Con- 


‘tember, 1849, is familiar history. 


vention which met in Monterey in Sep- 
“Tt 
seemed, however,’ as Captain S. H. 
Willey said, “like a very odd idea for 
such a mass of strangers as were then 
in California, speaking in diverse lan- 
guages, knowing little of each other’s 
views, a greater part of them men with- 
out families and in the country only for 
a temporary purpose, to go to work 
within a few months of the arrival of 
most of them, without any authority or 
encouragement from Congress, to set up 
a new State.” The personnel of the 
convention was of unusual interest, in- 
cluding the names of a number of 
Americans who had already rendered 
conspicuous service in laying the foun- 
dations of the Commonwealth, seven 
Hispano-Californians and one native 
each of Ireland, Scotland, Spain, 
France, and Switzerland. The roll in- 
cluded Captain John A. Sutter, univer- 


JOHN A. SUTTER 
Born in Baden of Swiss parents, he came 
to America in 1834 and became naturalized 
in 1841. The Mexican authorities granted 
him a large tract of land on the Sacramento, 
but he was eventually defrauded of all he 


possessed and allowed to die in poverty 
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THOMAS O. LARKIN 


United States Consul at Monterey when 

under Mexican rule; later as confidential 

agent of the United States Government he 

had a share in brineine California into the 
nion 


sally known founder of Sutter’s Fort; 
Thomas O. Larkin, first and last Ameri- 
can Consul to California; William M. 
Gwin, the most distinguished politician 
of the convention, and General M. G. 
Vallejo, perhaps best known among all 
the men of the old régime. The oldest 
man among the delegates was 53, the 
youngest 25, the average 36. Bayard 
Taylor assures us that, “taken as a body, 
the delegates did honor to California 
and would not suffer by comparison 
with any first State convention ever held 
in our Republic. The appearance of the 
whole body was exceedingly dignified 
and intellectual, and parliamentary de- 
corum was strictly observed.” 


Despite vigorous protest on the part 
of a number of the southern delegates, 
a strong vote for State organization 
quickly disposed of the important pre- 
liminary question as to whether a State 
or a Territorial organization should be 
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effected. Accordingly, California has 

never been a regularly organized Terri- 

tory of the United States. When the | 
committee presented the bill of rights, 
Shannon of Sacramento moved to insert 
as an additional section: “Neither slav- — 
ery nor involuntary servitude, unless for 
punishment of crime, shall ever be tol- 
erated in this State.” Surprising as it 
may seem, this vital section was unani- 
mously adopted. There was much sub- 
sequent discussion in the convention 
bearing upon slavery and slavery exten- 
sion, but in adopting the Shannon reso- 
lution the supreme step had been taken, 
—the die had been cast. So profound 
was the national bearing of this decision 
that it is hardly an exaggeration to 
affirm with Dr. Willey that it was the 
“pivot-point with the slavery question 
in the United States.” It was thereby 
decreed that California should enter the 
Union as the sixteenth free State and 
thus forever destroy the equilibrium be- 


PETER H. BURNETT 


First Constitutional Governor of California 

under American rule; retired to go into 

business; later a Justice of the Supreme 

Court of the State; died in 1895 at the age 
of 87 years 
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tween North and South. With the final 
decision to adopt the narrow boundary 
of the State, as opposed to a wider 
boundary. which should include Nevada 
or extend even to the Rocky Mountains, 
the arduous labors of the convention 
came to an end. The closing events on 
Saturday, Oct. 13, were highly dramatic. 
Let us briefly quote from the report in 
The Alta California dated Nov. 22, 
1849; 


It was a day of beauty and sunshine. * * * 
According to previous arrangement, at a little 
before 3 o’clock, P. M., the president of the 
conyention appeared in the hall, leaning on 
the arm of his son, having risen from his sick 
bed to be present at this last important act 
in the drama. At a few minutes past 3, pre: 
liminary matters having been disposed of, the 
delegates commenced the signing. Scarcely 
had the first man touched his pen to the paper 
when the loud booming of cannon resounded 
through the hall. At the same moment the 
flags at the different headquarters and on 
board the shipping in the port were slowly 
unfurled and run up. As the firing of the 


FREMONT 

American soldier and explorer who hoisted 

the United States flag in California while it 
was still a Mexican province 


JOHN C. 


RICHARD BARNES MASON 


Governor of California during whose term 
the discovery of gold started the great migra-= 
tion to the West 


national salute of thirty-one guns proceeded 
at the fort and the signing of the Constitution 
went on at the hall, the captain of an English 
bark then in port paid a most beautiful and 
befitting compliment to the occasion and the 
country by hoisting at his main the American 
flag above those of every other nation, making 
at the moment that the thirty-first gun was 
fired a line of colors from the main truck to 
the vessel’s deck. And when, at last, that 
thirty-first gun came—the first gun for Cali- 
fornia—three as hearty and as patriotic cheers 
as ever broke from human lips were given by 
the convention for the new State, 

After the final adjournment, the dele- 
gates repaired in a body to General 
Riley’s residence, where, after a cordial 
ereeting, Captain Sutter warmly ex- 
pressed to the Governor the thanks of 
the convention for his aid and coopera- 
tion. Riley, deeply affected, made a 
reply at once patriotic, fervent, and elo- 
quent. He said: “I am satisfied now 
that the people have done right in select- 
ing delegates to form a Constitution. 
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EDWARD GILBERT 
First editor of Alta California, a member 
of the Constitutional Convention and the first 
Congressman from California 


They have chosen a body of men upon 
whom our country may look with pride; 
you have formed a Constitution worthy 
of California. And I have no fear for 
California while her people choose their 
representatives so wisely.” Three cheers 
were then given for the Governor of 
California, three for Captain John A. 
Sutter, and three more “for the new 
State.” Then, after partaking of the re- 
freshments provided by the Governor’s 
hospitality, the delegates separated to 
make preparations for departure to 
their respective homes. 

The first Constitution of California 
was advanced in character, liberal, and 
thoroughly democratic. Strongly influ- 
enced by the constitutions of New York 
and lowa—and wisely so—the delegates 
achieved a signal success that well illus- 
trated the capacity of the American 
people for self-government under the 
most trying conditions. The document 
created by their labors embodied the 
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principles of modern politics and juris-. 


prudence; and to their credit be it said, 
it endured as the fundamental law of the 
great Pacific commonwealth for a 
period of thirty years. Copies of the 
Constitution, printed in English and 
Spanish, were quickly carried to all the 
towns and camps and ranches; and at 
the election of Nov. 13 it was ratified 
by an almost unanimous vote of those 
who found their way to the polls on that 
stormy day. Peter H. Burnett, a well- 
known pioneer, was chosen Governor, 
and John McDougal Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. The Congressmen-elect were 
Edward Gilbert and George W. Wright. 
On Thursday, Dec. 20, 1849, the newly 
constituted Government of California 
was actually established at San José. 
Governor Burnett was formally inaugu- 
rated, and Governor-General Riley. is- 
sued a proclamation to the people 
to the effect that a new Execu- 
tive having been elected and installed 
into office, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the State, 
he thereby resigned his powers as Goy- 
ernor of California. The members of 
the Senate and of the Assembly who 
composed the first Legislature set: vig- 
orously to work, and in spite of the 
nickname, “Legislature of a thousand 
drinks,” given by some wag, accom- 
plished a great amount of important leg- 
islation, including the civil and criminal 
codes and a system of state revenue and 
taxation. ; 


But was California really a State? 
Certainly she was not a Territory, and 


just as certainly she had not been ad- 
mitted to the Union. General Riley, 


anticipating the technical objections to~ 


putting into operation a State govern- 
ment previous to congressional ap- 
proval, had judged that “these objec 
tions must yield to the obvious necessi- 
ties of the case; for the powers of the 
existing government are too limited, 
and its organization too imperfect, to 
provide for the wants of a country so 
peculiarly situated, and of a population 
which is augmenting with such unprece- 
dented rapidity.’ For practical pur- 
poses of home government California 
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was indeed a State, though not yet with- 
in the Union. Representatives Gilbert 
and Wright, together with United States 
Senators Frémont and Gwin, set out for 
Washington in January, 1850, and in a 
long memorial requested “in the name 
of the people of California the admis- 
sion of the State of California into the 
American Union.” 


The question of California’s admis- 
sion became a topic of absorbing inter- 
est in the national legislature. Southern 
leaders were greatly agitated at the 
prospect of losing control of the richest 
country of the Mexican cession if Cali- 
fornia were admitted as a free State. 
Their statesmen seemed to see the bal- 
ance of power irretrievably slipping 
away from them. Other issues further 
complicated the question. Ominous pas- 
sions were aroused. Henry Clay sought 
to stem the tide by his famous compro- 
mise. In spite of the brilliant efforts of 
Calhoun and his associates, the logic of 
facts as well as the provision against 


BENNETT RILEY 


United States Army General and Governor 
of California 


WILLIAM M. GWIN 


United States Senator from California, 1850- 
1855, 1857-1861 


slavery in California’s Constitution de- 
manded her admission as a free State. 
No wonder Congress struggled with the 
titanic problem all through the spring 
and summer of that mid-century year. 
The end of the memorable struggle came 
at last, but not till President Taylor, 
whose loyal support did much to ad- 
vance California’s interests, had died 
and left the administration to President 
Fillmore. One of the stormiest of all 
the congressional sessions was drawing 
to aclose. The California Bill finally 
passed the Senate on Aug. 13, and on 
Sept. 7 was ratified by the House. Two 
days later, Sept. 9, 1850, President 
Fillmore affixed his signature to the 
bill and welcomed into the Union the 
Minerva-like State, termed by William 
H. Seward “the youthful queen of the 
Pacific, in robes of freedom gorgeously 
inlaid with gold.” That was California’s 
first Admission Day. And now the year 
of Diamond Jubilee has come! 

When news of admission reached 
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San Francisco, on Oct. 18, the city by 
the Golden Gate gave itself up to ex- 
ultant demonstrations of feeling. The 
formal celebration of California’s ad- 
mission took place on Oct. 29, when the 
orator of the day, Nathaniel Bennett, in 
the course of a brilliant address, de- 
scribed the vicissitudes through which 
California had been called upon to pass. 
That was seventy-five years ago. This 
year California celebrates her Diamond 
Jubilee. The Queen of the Pacific, 
fronting the world of tomorrow, is rich- 
ly bedecked with jewels.- Her eminent 
contributions to the great Union are but 
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an earnest of what she hopes for human- 
ity. The bright poppies on a thousand 
fields are her perennial pledge of golden 
achievement, as are the blue skies over- 
head her faithful bond of undying loy- 
alty: 
Her poppies fling a cloth of gold 
O’er California’s hills— 
Fit emblem of the wealth untold 
That hill and dale and plain unfold. 
Her fame the whole world fills. 


Thus sing favored sons and daughters 
of the Golden West today with Eliza D. 
Keith. : 


What America Is Doing 
For Haiti 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


Newspaper correspondent and magazine writer with an intimate knowledge of 
most European countries; author of “‘New Masters of the Baltic” 
and other works 


HE sun shines down on Port au 
Prince, on the red-and-blue Hai- 
tian flag drooping above the Pal- 
ace and the Stars and Stripes over the 
Gendarmerie just across the way. Strings 
of burros and lithe-limbed black women, 
coming down from the hills, make way 
for white officers motoring up to their 
villas in Bois Verna and Turgeau; and 
the plaintive Creole cadence of some 
peddler’s cry is drowned by the rumble 
and snarl of an American truck. Dawns 
that “come up like thunder”; noons that 
blind and bake and simmer; cool ar- 
cades along the waterfront with their 
smells of coffee and raw sugar and rum, 
and out beyond, the Caribbean “so soft, 
so bright, so bloomin’ blue . . .” 


Ten years have passed since we 
landed our marines that July afternoon, 
assuring the Haitian people that we 
“had no object in view except to main- 
tain Haitian independence . . . and a 
firm and stable Government by the Hai- 


tian people . .. and to retain United 
States forces in Haiti only so long as 
will be necessary for this purpose’— 
ten years, during which many things 
have happened and much water run 
over the mill, and still we are there. 


The marines, about whom so much 
was said during the Senate investiga- 
tion four years ago, are still on the is- 
land, although scarcely more apparent 
than the Governors Island garrison is 
to people in New York; and a kind of 
martial law, which touches few, is still 
in effect. Opposition newspapermen, like 
the much-talked-of Mr. Pouget, can still 
be held in jail indefinitely without 
trial (there are enough of them now in 
the prison at Port au Prince to start a 
school of journalism!) and while they 
are put there by the Haitian President 
and we have no authority to let them 
out, this rather embarrassing method of 
argument (milder, to be sure, than the 
old-fashioned Haitian method of execu- 
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Map showing the Island of Haiti, the western portion of which is the territory of She 
Republic of Haiti 


tion) nevertheless goes on under our 
wing. 

The functions of Senate and House, 
dissolved with our assistance—to put it 
somewhat meticulously—are still per- 
formed by a so-called Council of State, 
which the President, when he feels so 
inclined, as he did when I was in Port 
au Prince, can dismiss and replace over- 
night. All funds are controlled by the 
American Financial Adviser-Receiver. 
In short, we maintain what is “practi- 
cally a protectorate,” as the British 
Chareé d’Affaires remarked in a recent 
report, or what might almost be de- 
scribed as a sort of two-headed dictator- 
ship, conducted in more or less friendly 
fashion by the Haitian President and 
the American High Commissioner. 

Now Haiti did not come to us as a 
result of war or conquest, although 
many seem to forget it, and her status 
is not that of the Philippines, or of 
Egypt or of India. We intervened in a 
time of great disorder, as friends, and 
were received as such. We probably 
should not have acted just as we did 
had it not been for the political 
“nerves” from which all great nations 
were suffering in the trying Summer of 


forced to join the “Caco” 


1915. And it was only after we had 
put through a treaty, “by exercising 
military pressure at propitious moments 
in the negotiations,” as the Admiral in 
command: later Aeceribed it, and after 
misuse of the forced labor of the corvée 
by certain of our officers had at least 
assisted in stirring up revolt, that we 
began the pacification which resulted in 
the killing of some two or three thou- 
sand Haitians, seven out of ten of whom, 
according to the testimony of the com- 
mander of the gendarmerie, had been 
bands and 
“were innocent of any real animosity or 
hostility to the Americans.” 

The whole story—as interesting in ils 
tropical setting and in the way in : which 
a given act is seen through various tem- 
peraments, as some novel of Joseph 
Conrad’s—can be found in some 1,800 
pages of testimony before the Senate 
committee, and I have no intention of 
raking it over here further than is nec- 
essary to supply the background for a 
brief consideration of things as they are 
now. 

It was to see on the spot the present 
situation—and also because of a desire 
to revisit, after a long absence, that 
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doux petit pays—that I recently spent a 
month there. I talked with all our 
treaty officials and with a great variety 
of Haitians, and made several trips into 
the interior on horseback and by auto- 
mobile. The result of this experience 
was a good deal to modify earlier long- 
distance impressions and to leave me 
more comfortable about what is going 
on there now. Things have been done 
by us in Haiti—not the least of them 
some of the astonishing cables of Sec- 
retary Daniels—on which no American 
not endowed with the hide of a rhinoce- 
ros can look back without regret. But 
too much has been written and said, 
either from the point of view of hard- 
boiled imperialism, on the one hand, or 
from that of doctrinaire liberalism, on 
the other, and too little from the point 
of view of actual Haitian facts. And it 
would be a calamity if, through some 
iardy and slapdash revision of relations, 
ihe whole enterprise were scrapped just 
as it is beginning to accomplish come 
good. 


American Arp 


Assuming, as I think we may, that 
our crimes and mistakes have been suf- 
ficiently celebrated, what are we doing, 
if anything, to help this uphappy little 
republic to get on its feet? 

1. Naturally, for any “occupation” 
must do that, we have given it order 
and peace. It is scarcely fair, reason- 
ing from our own conditions and psy- 
chology, to say that it is now a peace 
which rests on bayonets. Haiti was 
always a military dictatorship under its 
own Presidents, and with 95 per cent. 
or 97 per cent. of its population illiter- 
ate, and living—for all their gentleness 
and likableness—very much as did 
their ancestors in their native African 
forests, democracy or a republican form 
of government in any literal sense will 
be impossible for many years to come. 
The marines are there, but grouped in a 
few centres away from the towns, and 
if the gendarmerie could police the 
country with the marines out of it as 
well as they do merely knowing that 
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they are there, the marines might just 
as well sail away tomorrow. 

The peasant woman can now bring 
her stuff to market without paying 
tribute on the way, and her husband 
can cultivate his little patch of maize 
or coffee or cane without fear of being 
dragged off to the army. That “divine 
pariah,” as a Haitian author once called 
the ragged, half-starved soldier who 
fought the politicians’ battles for them, 
has ceased to exist, and if the Haitian 
mass really had those desires and am- 
bitions which few generations of ele- 
mentary education might give them, 
they could now, for the first time in 
their history, be in a position to accu- 
mulate a little capital and begin to try 
to realize them. 

You can go anywhere in the interior 
unarmed and unescorted—as, to be sure, 
any white man could do before the oc- 
cupation—and it is a touching proof of 
the peasant’s gentleness and lack of 
political consciousness that while it was 
his friends and relatives who suffered 
from the “pacification,” everywhere you 
go along the trail you meet with smiles 


-and the wistful “Bonjour, Monsieur!” 


And sometimes villagers come—as they 
did to us one day—with chickens and 
eggs which they ask you to take to some 
distant American friend of theirs in the 
marines who used to command in their 
neighborhood. 

That this peace and_ orderliness 
should be maintained by outsiders is, of 
course, humiliating to the tiny minority 
of upper class Haitians who used to 
run the country, and divide among 
themselves, as_ revolution succeeded 
revolution, a great part of the revenues 
which now, not without mistakes, we are 
endeavoring to spend for the common 
good, The arrangement is not ideal, 
and certainly should not be permanent; 
but it is only fair to say that this en- 
forced peace is good from every material 
point of view, and far from being a 
hardship to the bulk of the people 
leaves them more contented, probably, 
then ever they were before. = 

2. The gendarmerie, a native con- 
stabulary, commanded by Americans, 
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with young Haitian officers gradually 


er _ taking over the lower ranks, gives the 


country for the first time a civil force 
well trained, decently paid, well clothed 
and self-respecting, free from the dicta- 
tion of local chiefs and quite adequate, 
as things now are, to police the island. 
Few Haitians have any complaint to 
make now of the gendarmerie. Some 


‘told me that could the marines but be 


withdrawn they would have no objec- 
tion to the gendarmerie, even as at pres- 


ent constituted, remaining indefinitely. . 


The upper-class Haitian’s prejudice 
against manual labor, his conception of 
his own dignity and his dislike of leav- 
ing the towns where the little minority 
of educated Haitians are gathered, has 
added to the difficulties of training de- 
pendable younger officers. But there 
are young men who have learned that 
saddling, and even grooming, one’s own 
horse is no disgrace, and who can be 
transferred from the job of aid to the 
President to the command of some little 
post in the interior without feeling that 
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they are saying good-bye permanently 
to all that life holds dear. 

3. The restoration of good roads, 
which, since the French days, had fallen 
into almost complete disrepair, and the 
beginning of trail-building. 

Haiti is, and will be for an indefinite 
time to come, a country of rather primi- 
tive agriculture. The country is a jum- 
ble of mountains, and the peasants cul- 
tivate their little plots clear up to the 
summits of the ridges, and bring their 
products to town down the roughest sort 
of trails on burro-back or on their own 
heads. It is an uneconomical method 
of transportation; but it suits the peo- 
ple, who have not the money or habit, 
as yet, of even the simplest sort of 
wheeled traffic. 

It is quite true that the picturesque 
mountain roads which now link the 
north coast with the capital are of more 
use to the Americans and the few Hai- 
tians who own motor cars than to the 
average peasant, They are ahead of 
their time, in a way, although similar 


Typical village scene in the interior of Haiti 
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roads have been built in the neighbor- 
ing island of Jamaica. The real objec- 
tion is not to the roads themselves but 
to the fact that they were built by more 
or less forced labor, for military rather 
than for economic purposes. They are 
there now, whatever their genesis, and 
of great use and benefit to the country, 
and Cape Haitien is a matter of eight 
hours away from Port au Prince, in- 
stead of days or weeks. 


TACTLESS VISITORS 


Here, as in many cases, criticism is 
not so much due to the thing itself as 
to superficial irritations or tactlessness 
accompanying it. When Americans 
roar, in their characteristic fashion, 
about their “achievements,” and visiting 
Congressmen or tourists are whirled up 
io the Cape and back over the new road 
in clouds of dust, the Haitian—who has 
no money for automobiles—naturally 
gets his back up. And the same Haitian 
critic who will mourn in one breath be- 
cause the trails that used to twist across 
country up to the Cape are now dis- 
placed by a macadam highway and 
blustering cars, will complain in the 
next because we haven’t run a similar 
highway up to the mountaintop at 
Fourcy (an untouched highland Eden 
in the region of Port au Prince) and 
built a first-class tourist hotel there! 

In addition to its road and bridge 
building the Department of Public 
Works is constructing hospital and 
school buildings in various parts of the 
country, and studying the possibilities 
of irrigation. Sewers, telegraphs and 
telephones, and the improvement of 
public squares and parks constitute an- 
other side of its work. Now that most 
of the main highways have been opened, 
the less spectacular but no less impor- 
tant matter of trail-building will doubt- 
less be pushed more actively. 

(4) Honest handling of revenue, so 
that Government salaries are paid in 
real money instead of scrip cashed 
for whatever the employe could get 
from some foreign money-lender (a 
common practice in the past), and so 
that the State’s income is applied to the 
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country’s needs instead of going largely 
into private pockets.  ~ pete 

There is graft in all countries, but in 
Haiti, even more than in Russia, it was 
dignified by Jong. usage and peculiar 
local conditions into almost the ac- 
cepted thing. And: the little conscious 
minority who ran the country was so 
small that it was possible for them to 
pocket a considerable portion of the 
revenues and still keep things going 
after a fashion and pay the interest to 
foreign bondholders. When one group 
was thought to have enough, another 
rose round another “regenerator,” there 
was a revolution and the “outs” had 
their turn. 


The system is not altogether inde- 
fensible. The revolutions killed few 
and disturbed business scarcely more 
than our own elections. Self-govern-_ 
ment can only be learned by practice 
and most peoples prefer their own pecu- 
liar brand. New Yorkers, for example, 
would rather be robbed by Tammany 
Hall than governed economically and 
efficiently by some imported commit- 
tee of German geheimrats. “Tis a poor 
way, no doubt, but our own. J have 
heard educated Haitians, who possessed 
both a knowledge of history and a sense 
of humor, defend their old régime sim- 
ilarly. It was bad, no doubt, but no- 
body got very much; they were polit- 
ically independent, the available jobs 
were divided up with rough justice 
sooner or later among those capable of 
filling them, and out of it all developed 
a little élite which could hold its own, 
individually and on a basis of manners 
and literary culture, with similar indi- 
viduals anywhere in the world. 


I have heard others, less detached, 
complain that the Americans, in trying 
to develop a generation with new ideas, 
were doing a great injustice to the edu- 
cated adults of the present brought up 
in other ways. “You have taken from 
me my right to revolution,” one of these 
gentlemen said to me bitterly, “and you 
have given me nothing to do in return. 
I know nothing of farming or of busi- 
ness. President Borno can stay in of- 
fice forever, apparently, if he wants to, 


and meanwhile I and my friends, whom 
he doesn’t like, can starve!” 


The great objection to the old sys- 
tem of dividing up the spoils and one 
that no advocate of democracy, how- 
ever approximate, can evade, is that it 
was based on an almost complete ignor- 
ing of the peasant mass. The peasants 
raised the coffee and indirectly paid the 
export duties from which the greater 
part of the revenues came. They asked 
only to be let alone, to be sure, and so 
far as improving their condition went 
they were let alone, so that after a cen- 
tury of independence they were just as 
little men and just as much animals— 
however gentle and likable—as their 
ereat-great-grandfathers were when they 
won their freedom. 


No foreigner who forcibly controls a 
country’s budget but would be hated, 
even were he to combine the financial 
genius of Mr. Mellon with the moral 
qualities of all the saints. Some of our 
representatives in Haiti have not only 
Jacked these qualtities but added to their 
absence an almost complete lack of tact. 
The present representative has had wide 


Haitian bandits captured by United States marines being brought into Port au Prince 


experience, is intensely in earnest, and 
was described to me by several of the 
more representative Haitian business 
men as “the first one who seems really 
interested in his job.” His record, 
which there is no space to go into here, 
both in increasing the revenues and in 
decreasing the public debt, speaks for 
itself. 
FINANCIAL CONTROL 


The Haitian gourde (20 cents) has 
been stabilized—a matter of great im- 
portance to Haiti during the financially 
troubled post-war years—and the Claims 
Commission is gradually disposing of 
the mountain of external and internal 
claims. : 

Here, as in the case of the roads, 
criticism is often a matter of personal 
exasperation rather than reasoned ob- 
jection to the policy itself. The treaty 
provides that a Financial Adviser “shall 
be attached to the Ministry of Finance, 
to give effect to whose proposals the 
Minister shall lend efficient aid.” Does 
“efficient aid” mean that the Financial- 
Adviser-Receiver shall control revenues 
and that whatever he advises, the Min- 
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istry must carry out? Nobody knows. 
With a hundred times as much needed 
as there is money to spend, the Advisor 
digs his heels in and saves what he can. 
Naturally there is friction, and by the 
time the arguments have percolated 
down to the general public, particularly 
those out of a job, the situation is de- 
scribed with a wealth of Haitian gesture 
as nothing less than “choquant’!” 

There is plenty of work for able 
Americans at home, and to get a good 
man to go to the tropics generally takes 
a reasonably good salary. And stand- 
ards of wealth are so different that what 
would be a good salary in New York 
becomes in Haiti almost colossal, espe- 
cially if the recipient of it drives his 
car—as some of the younger Ameri- 
cans occasionally do—faster than is 
necessary and with a little less than tact- 
ful honking of his motor horn. 

5. Sanitation, cleaning up of streets 
and markets, and a beginning at the 
task of providing the people at large 
with some sort of modern medical 
service. 

Haiti is by nature a paradise. There 
are no poisonous snakes, no dangerous 
wild animals, a few hours into the 
mountains from the not excessively 
tropical coast and you will want two 
or three blankets at night. It is beauti- 
ful everywhere, and one of these days 
it ought to be a great Winter resort 
or even all-the-year-round resort. As 
you ride the trail amidst all its natural 
beauty and watch the peasant women 
with a fifty-pound burden on their heads 
striding along with the gait of queens, 
you might fancy the Haitians an un- 
usually healthy race. 


Beneath this engaging surface, how: 
ever, are the diseases which might be 
expected among an ignorant tropical 
population who have lived for gener- 
ations with little or no sanitation and 
almost no medical attention. In the 
Bois Verna section of Port au Prince 
you might be in the Riviera, with simi- 
Jar cleanliness and comforts. But the 
peasants who walk past these villas in 
the cool of the morning before the town 
is really awake might, so far as modern 
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hygiene goes, have come from their an- _ 


cestral Congo. 
The towns are now clean, the country 


has been divided into sanitary districts, — 


each with its central hospital, and dis- 
pensaries are being opened in the re- 
moter districts—where there are no doc- 


tors—through which a general attack 


can be made on malaria, hookworm, 
“yaws” and other widespread but pre- 
ventable diseases. The Rockefeller 
Foundation, working in conjunction 
with the Public Health Service, is mak- 
ing an intensive survey of a typical 
highland-and-lowland region with the 
purpose of estimating general health 
conditions and outlining a program. It 
is scarcely necessary to go into detail 
to suggest what a modern public health 
service of this sort may accomplish, in 
a little tropical country almost without 
physicians except in a few towns, not 
only in relieving suffering, but in rais- 
ing the economic efficiency of masses 
of the simpler people. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


6. Education: An all-important mat- 
ter, in which, after a rather disgraceful 
delay, we are just beginning to show 
promise of real results. The treaty, 
among its several peculiarities, said 
nothing about education. We were to 
assist in developing Haiti’s “agricul- 
tural, mineral and commercial — re- 
sources,’ and put finances on a firm 
basis. Without changing the treaty we 
are at last attacking the problem under 
the agricultural clause by providing for 
a variety of farm schools and demon- 
stration farms, in the former of which a 
certain amount of elementary schooling 
will be included with the usual voca- 
tional training. 

The problem has difficulties unsus- 
pected by the American thinking of “ed- 
ucation” as a mere spreading of little 
red schoolhouses across a land filled 
with youngsters waiting only to hurry 
through them on their way to being 
President. Education in Haiti must 
awaken, without making merely morally 
uphappy, an inert mass, vegetating in a 
tropical Eden and content to eat aud 


dance and bring forth another genera- 
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tion and pass away without leaving a 
trace, swallowed up by the eternal sun. 

The country is a tangle of mountains, 
traversed by circuitous and difficult 
trails. The language—and all the cul- 
ture—of the educated minority is 

French, and of the mass of the people 
the so-called Creole patois of French 
and African, to which academic French 
is almost a foreign tongue. There is no 
_ money for good teachers, and were there 
money, no tradition among educated 
Haitians which would provide the al- 
most missionary enthusiasm necessary 
to prepare them to go out and bury 
themselves in the bush.’ 
It must not be thought that the more 
_ genuinely patriotic have been complete- 
ly indifferent to the problem. Nearly 
everything that our experts are now 
“discovering” -and suggesting can be 
found in well-written Haitian books and 
pamphlets published years ago and now 
forgotten and gathering dust. The Hai- 
tians even have, on paper, a system of 
elementary schools, which, if it were 
really worked out, might roughly have 
answered. It never was a reality, as 
Haitians themselves agree, and such 
education as there is, is largely in the 
hands of the Catholic orders, which 
have sent priests and nuns there for that 
purpose. 

The latter are so rooted in the coun- 
try and have such a hold on the people 
of their neighborhoods that not a few 
foreigners have thought that the most 
practical solution of the problem, for 
the present, at least, would be simply to 
turn the business over to them and help 
them with funds. Any successful sys- 
tem would have to count on their co- 
operation at any rate. However all 
that may be, the occupation’s agricul- 
tural department is at last undertaking 
the work. It has received funds for the 
establishment of fifty demonstration 
farms; it has opened nine farm schools 
with an average enrollment of fifty 
boys in each; and at Port aw Prince it 
is training a number of upper-class Hai- 
tian young men’ with the idea of send- 
ing them out to take charge of farm 
schools in the country. An ‘educational 
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expert who actually speaks some French 


-and has an excellent record of accom- 


plishment in rural education in the 
States is attacking the task, with the ac- 
tive support of several capable young 
upper-class Haitians. In short, after 
much delay, stumbling, and destructive 
red tape, we seem here, as in various 
other tasks, just on the edge of doing 
something worth while. 

I was discussing this matter of edu- 
cation one evening with a young Hai- 
tian, on the vine-shaded veranda of his 
villa on the foothills above Port au 
Prince—overhead the bright Caribbean 
stars, and all about us the warm hush 
of the Haitian night.» He had been edu- 
cated at a European university, spoke 
fluent English, and like many of these 
upper-class Haitians, could speak ob- 
jectively and almost with the detach- 
ment of an outsider of his own country 
and even of the Occupation and its 
probable future. In education for the 
peasant mass he would have gone fur- 
ther than the suggestions of any of the 
Americans—he would make it compul- 
sory and use the gendarmerie to com- 
pel the country people to send their 
children to school. “Ten years of that,” 
he said, “and you would see another 
Haiti.” 

We drifted on from education to 
other things, including control of 
finance and the withdrawal of the 
marines. Haiti had taken her culture 
from France, he said, and educated Hai- 
tians regarded France, and_ possibly 
always would regard it, as their spir- 
itual home. But geographical and 
political facts could not be escaped. 
Haiti fell inevitably, as did all the Car- 
ibbean, more or less within the Ameri- 
can sphere of influence, and, whatever 
her temperament and emotional lean- 
ings, her political and economic “orien- 
tation” would doubtless be more and 
more in the direction of the States. He 
spoke with complete frankness, used the 
“we” in discussing what might be done 
with education, as if it applied equally 
to Americans and his own people, and 
said he wanted to do everything he 
could to help. “But,” he concluded, as 
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I started to go, “I am first of all a Hai- 
tian. If I thought that the Americans 
did not really intend to leave, if Haiti 
were to become a mere colony—” He 
did not finish the sentence but shrugged 
his shoulders over that smouldering sus- 


picion which even the most hospitable 


Haitians find it difficult to conceal, and 
we said good-night. 


America’s Duty, 


Nobody wants to “keep” Haiti, and 
no responsible American has suggested 
it. Lovely and fertile as the little island 
is, there is nothing unique in its posi- 
tion or resources which make it indis- 
pensable to any of the powers. The 
unique thing about it is that it is one 
place on earth where the negro has won 
his independence with his own blood 
and made his own little place in the 
sun where he can hold up his head with 
any of them. Even to “Americanize” 
the Haitians, were that possible, to the 
extent of destroying that peculiar and 
fascinating mixture of French and Afri- 
can, of black and white, would be an 
esthetic crime in itself. 

All that the tradition of the Monroe 
Doctrine and our special needs in the 
Caribbean demand is that conditions 
there shall not lead foreigners to insist 
either that we maintain order in Haiti 
or that they be permitted to do so. In 
view of the hard lesson that the Haiti- 
ans have learned in the past ten years, 
and of the fact that even in the old days 
foreign lives were rarely in danger and 
foreign debts were regularly paid, there 
seems no reason to fear that this condi- 
tion will not be fulfilled. 


As things now stand, the treaty runs 
for another ten years. That is to say, 
the treaty officials and their depart- 
ments remain for that length of time. 
The loan runs for longer than that, and 
whether payment of the loan can be ade- 
quately guaranteed without the presence 
of a Financial Adviser-Receiver  re- 
mains to be seen. The withdrawal of 
the marines, the restoration of Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies and the hold- 


ing of general elections are matters of 
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practical expediency which ean be de- 
cided only on a basis of actual local 
facts. ; 

Granting, as inevitable, the general 
dissatisfaction of the upper class, it is 
easy to overestimate, at this distance, the 
present hostility to the Occupation and > 
to misinterpret propaganda based less 
on the actual present than on the hap- 
penings and psychology of several years 
ago. Criticism that seems directed at 
Americans is often due—even more than 
it would be in most countries—to inter- 
nal political jealousies between Haitians 
now out of office and those who happen 
to be part of the Government. And in 
measuring the moral weight of criticism 
that reads very plausibly at a distance, 
it is only fair to examine a little into 
the personal history of the critic, to see 
if, when he was also a Minister, a few 
short months ago, and the conditions 
which he now deems insupportable were 
just the same, he was not as smiling as 
the flowers of May. 


The mere idea of a tropical island on 
which negroes and those of mixed blood 
might work out, in a congenial environ- 
ment, a civilization of their own is so 
instantly appealing, so like a sort of 
laboratory experiment conducted under 
ideal conditions, that all persons of 
good-will, one would think, would have 
but to hear it proposed to accept it. Few 
who know Haiti at first hand, who have 
fallen under the charm of “T’isle bleu” 
and its people, have any wish to see it 
made into simply another white man’s 
country. : 

A Haitian writer, speaking a little bit- 
terly of his country’s political and eco- ~ 
nomic tribulations, once described the 
island as a “jewel given to children to 
play with.” It ought to be possible to 
help this struggling people over some of 
their difficulties, without tarnishing 


‘their. jewel or taking it away from them. 


And this is a task in which we, after 
many errors and mistakes, are just get- 
ling into a position to give real help. It 
is a duty we owe the Haitians; and in 
view of our promises and of our funda- 
mental ideals, something we owe no less 
to ourselves. 


; Safeguarding the Nation’s 


Natural Wealth 


By GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


Director of the United States Geological Survey 


HE avoidance of waste has long 
been regarded, both in theory and 

in practice, as highly desirable; 
indeed, in this striving toward thrift the 
engineering profession may be said to 
have originated. In one sense conserva- 
tion and engineering are almost synony- 
mous terms. Yet conservation as a na- 
tional issue, with social and political as 
well as economic and scientific signifi- 
cance, arose only about two decades 
ago, when the idea of thrift on a coun- 
trywide scale, new-born and christened 


Conservation with a capital C, came 


into public notice. 

Few dictionaries in current use even 
mention the modern meaning of this 
old word. As understood by an econ- 
omist like Professor Ely, national con- 
servation includes the preservation and 
improvement of our inheritance of nat- 
ural resources and the equitable di- 
vision of any benefits and returns gained 
by a wise management of the national 
estate. Another definition, stated in 
terms of use with maximum efficiency 
and minimum waste, adds to this engi- 
neering ideal the democratic purpose of 
insuring “the greatest good to the great- 
est number—and that for the longest 
time.” This two-fold significance of 
conservation was clearly set forth by 
Governor Charles E. Hughes in his ad- 
dress at the White House Conference of 
Governors in 1908: “The conservation of 
our resources means not simply their 
physical preservation, but the safecuard- 
ing of the common interest in the boun- 
ties of nature and their protection from 
the ruthless hand of the destroyer and 
from the grasp of selfish interest.” 

Engineering efficiency and social jus- 
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tice, which together round out our con- 
cept of conservation at its best, do not — 
readily mix under all conditions. The 
business talent that gives heartiest sup- 
port to the adoption of efficient prac- 
tices may be somewhat blind to the 
claims of society, and the political ex- 
pediency that seeks to guard the public 
interest is no less blind to the need of 
promoting efficiency in production and 
consumption. The engineering mind 
seeks to create wealth; the political ~ 
mind desires to distribute that wealth. 
With the one the question that stands 
uppermost is, How great is the saving? 
With the other, To whom does the saving 
go? 

The “declaration” adopted at the 
Conference of Governors called in 1908 
by President Roosevelt enumerated four 
classes of natural resources as our heri- 
tage to be conserved—-the soil, which 
yields our food; the living waters, which 
quicken the soil, supply power and af- 
ford great avenues of commerce; the 
forests, which supply building material, 
protect the soil and conserve the 
streams; and the minerals, which form 
the basis of our industrial life and sup- 
ply heat, light and power. The sources 
of foodstuffs, energy and raw materials 
for industry, then, are the natural re- 
sources that furnish the oustanding 
items in any program for conservation. 

The soil problem is not new. George 
Washington was the President who first 
sought to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of the soil. He condemned 
the agricultural practices of his day as 
miserably defective, and with the vision 
of an explorer, as well as of a planter, 
he stated that “a few years more of in- 
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creased sterility will drive the inhabi- 
tants of the Atlantic States westwardly 
for support.” The westward movement 
in search of cheap land has now cer- 
tainly lost momentum, for the virgin 
land available for crops has been mate- 
‘rially reduced in recent years. Since 
1908 the area of unappropriated public 
land within the United States has been 
reduced one-half—from nearly 387,- 
000,000 acres to somewhat less than 
186,000,000 acres. This shrinkage of the 
public domain presents a marked con- 
trast to the embarrassing wealth of such 
lands half a century or more ago, when 
the problem of the Federal Government 
was to dispose of its land on terms that 
would be most attractive. Now the ef- 
fort is to put to the best use what re- 
mains of the nation’s land-holding. 


CONSERVATION IN LAND 


Land classification, which is a direct 
expression of the conservation idea, has 
now come to be an integral part of the 
public land administration. The field 
work of the geologist and of the engi- 
neer is made to contribute to a distinctly 
businesslike policy in the management 
of the national real estate. Much of this 
contribution by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey to agricultural conserva- 
tion appears negative, for it consists of 
adverse reports on ill-advised irrigation 
schemes; yet this prevention of wasted 
effort and wasted capital itself effects 
conservation. The millions of acres thus 
classified as non-irrigable are passing 
into private ownership and being culti- 
vated by dry-farming methods. About 
115,500,000 acres of non-irrigable land 
has been classified as chiefly valuable 
for grazing and raising forage crops and 
of such character that 640 acres is rea- 
sonably required for the support of a 
family. Under private ownership such 
land is undoubtedly more productive 
than it would be as public land, sub- 
jected to unrestricted grazing and with 
consequent reduced grazing capacity. 
When the land is homesteaded it is 
fenced and protected, the grazing capac- 
ity is restored and areas that are suit- 
able for growing crops are placed under 
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cultivation, and all this means conser- 
vation of productivity. The classifica- 
tion of the public land is also an aid to 
conservation in that it eliminates from 
entry the very poor desert lands that are 
in no way suitable for making a home, 
thus holding them intact until legislation 
is passed for their proper management 
or disposition, and meanwhile protecting 
the public from the unscrupulous land 
locater who would not hesitate to place 
the prospective homesteader on the most 
arid piece of land. aie seg se 
The decreasing per capita acreage of 
crop lands, and especially of grazing 
lands, during the present century brings 
the conservationist face to face with the 
need of more definite planning for the 
highest use of our available lands. The 
Department of Agriculture’s Committee 
on Land Utilization bases its proposed 
policy on the premise that a population 
of 150,000,000 will be dependent upon 
these land resources within a few dec- 
ades. Obviously the foodstuff require- 
ment indicated must be met by increased 
per acre yield; otherwise decreased per 
capita consumption will be in order. As 
supplementing agriculture in its contri- 
bution of foodstuffs, the fisheries of the 
world deserve far more attention than 


ae 
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they receive. For example, as the late 


Colonel Brooks pointed out, the Alaskan 
salmon pack during the war years was 
equivalent in food value to an annual 
contribution of 3,500,000 head of cattle, 
for the support of which 70,000,000 
acres of natural pasture would be 
needed. 

American practice in the past has 
shown notable progress in the conserva- 
tion of farm labor rather than of farm 
land. Thus, in the decade 1910-1920, 
crop production increased while the 
number of persons engaged in agricul- 
ture decreased. The yield per person 
directly employed in agriculture is 159 
per cent. greater here than’ in Europe, 
but we must also note that the average 
yield per acre in Europe shows a supe- 
riority for different crops, ranging from 
45 to 80 per cent. more than the average 
yield on our own farms and ranches. 
Land conservation thus means, for the 
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immediate future, more intensive utiliza- 
tion of the soil resources through more 
fertilizers and better engineering meth- 
ods rather than a continuance of the in- 
tensive pioneering of the past. 
Although the reclamation of swamp 
lands by drainage has added thousands 
of fertile acres to the farm lands of Cal- 
-ifornia, Minnesota, Illinois, Louisiana 
and other States, some conservationists 
see in the continuance of a drainage 
program the extermination of the migra- 
tory wild fowl. To prove that they, too, 
are practical-minded men they place 
against the contribution of potatoes and 
asparagus and dairy products that the 
reclaimed lands could furnish to the na- 
tion’s larder an estimated meat value of 
more than $15,000,000 for the ducks 
killed each year, not to mention the pike 
and muskrats that find their home in 
and about these swamp lands. Similarly, 
although the reclamation of arid lands 
was from the start a cardinal article in 
the conservation faith, projects for water 
storage have become anathema to con- 
servationists whose specialty may be 
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natural scenery and national play-— 
grounds. In all such controversies the 


“other side” is to each of the contenders 
the anti-conservation party. 


LimiTteD WATER SUPPLIES 


Water is a natural blessing that is 
taken much as a matter of course by 
those who live in humid regions and to 
whom it seems nearly as free as air— 
abundant and inexhaustible. Yet experi- 
ence has not only demonstrated the 
prime value of this resource, but has in- 
dicated that, although perennial by na- 
ture, our water supply is decidedly lim- 
ited in amount, even in the humid parts 
of the country. Whatever the use to 
which our rivers and streams may be 


- put—as inland waterways, as sources of 


municipal water supplies or as neces- 
sary aids to agriculture and industry— 
limits are discovered that in turn cir- 
cumscribe even the ingenuity of man. 


The improvement of inland water- 
ways was a leading item in the conser- 
vation program of President Roosevelt. 
The attainment of larger benefits 
for the people by a larger use of 
the waterways for transportation is not, 
however, one of the notable products of 
the conservation movement. More of 
engineering accomplishment has been 
effected in flood control, in irrigation 
and in power development than in dedi- 
cating our rivers to commerce. For ex- 
ample, the Miami River flood of 1913 
led to the prompt passage of the Ohio 
conservancy law, providing in broad 
terms for flood control through stream 
regulation. Under this authority the 
Miami Conservancy District expended 
$30,000,000 in engineering works, 
chiefly for the construction of retarding 
basins for flood waters, supplemented 
by local channel improvement. The 
educational value of this project for the 
prevention of future damage by flood is 
in itself a large contribution to conser- 
vation, for popular opposition to so 
large and expensive a plan had to be 
met and overcome. 

Progress in putting water on the land 
where it is needed for successful aegri- 
culture is reported by the United States 
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Census in the increase from 14,450,000 
acres of irrigated area in 1909 to 19,- 
190,000 acres in 1919, and during the 
same period the capital invested in irri- 
gation enterprises more than doubled. 
It is estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture that there is water enough 
available to irrigate double the area 
under existing enterprises in 1920, but 
the steadily rising costs of reclamation 
necessitate a more critical consideration 
of the agricultural returns from irri- 
gated land than was required in the pio- 
neer days, before the simplest projects 
had been built. On the public domain 
the administration by the Department of 
the Interior now subjects to engineering 
scrutiny all projects, both public and 
private, for the storage or diversion of 
water for irrigation. Conservation of 
both water and capital has become a 
matter of governmental policy. 

In 1908 relatively little consideration 
was given by the conservationists to the 
subject of water power, though one en- 
gineer foretold an extraordinary growth 
in the application of power to industry 
and transportation as a result of the 
radical changes in electric transmission 
then being rapidly developed. This in- 
creased use of power has come. Then a 
total of 30,000,000 horse power was 
available for use, of which 3,000,000 
was water power; now the generating 
power equipment has been more than 
trebled, and the electric output at public 
utility central stations alone has _ in- 
creased ten times—59,000,000,000. kilo- 
watt hours in 1924 as against 5,800,- 
000,000 in 1907. The demand for elec- 
tric current has been growing by leaps 
and bounds and this growth has become 
an index of national increase in indus- 
trial activity and domestic comfort. 


The layman thinks first of the water- 
fall as the natural source of power and 
regards hydroelectric development as 
the conservation measure to be most 
ardently promoted. Yet the fact has to 
be faced that each year water power is 
meeting a decreasing proportion of this 
increasing public demand for power, 
simply because in the Eastern part of 
the country, where most of the power is 
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required, steam power plants are more 


economical than the water powers still 
undeveloped. Persistently, however, the 
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popular fancy turns to water power as 


a natural and unfailing source of 
wealth; thus Muscle Shoals has at- 
tracted public attention to an extent 
quite out of proportion to its prospec- 
tive utility. Every year steam plants of 
larger capacity,than Muscle Shoals are 
built, yet only the immediate neighbor- 
hood takes notice of them. Even among 
water powers this site, which has be- 
come a topic of country-wide debate, is 
far from unique in its magnitude, for 
there are already in the United States 
about twenty water-power plants each 
having an installed capacity that equals 
and even exceeds the primary power 
made available by the Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals. At several of these 


plants the primary power actually de- | 


veloped is equal to that at the Wilson 
Dam. There are also in this country 
twenty or more undeveloped sites with 
potential primary power equal to or 
greater than that at Muscle Shoals, and 
these do not include the international 
sites on the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
rivers, 


Tue Water Power Act 


The outstanding accomplishment to 
be credited to the conservation move- 
ment is the enactment in 1920 of the 


Federal Water Power act, which em- 


bodies a national policy of power de- 
velopment. Under this law the Govern- 
ment retains ownership and control of 
sites on lands of the United States and 
of power privileges on navigable and 
international streams; licenses are lim- 
ited to fifty years; excess earnings are 
shared with the public; and in planning 
power projects all beneficial public 
purposes are to be coordinated with the 
power use. During the less than five 
years in which this act has been in force 
994: applications have been filed under 
its terms involving an estimated instal- 
lation of 23,300,000 horse power. The 
permits and licenses already issued 
cover projects with an ageregate instal- 
lation of 8,800,000 horse power, of 
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which projects designed to develop 
2,840,000 horse power have been built 
or are under construction, When the 
act was passed the installed capacity of 
water-power plants in the entire United 
States was 8,000,000 horse power. Sane 
regulation has not proved to be the 
blight upon sane development that was 
so freely predicted a dozen years ago. 


The germ of conservation as an idea 
‘compelling national attention undoubt- 
edly owed most of its vigor to the grow- 
ing interest in forestry. In pioneer Cays, 
whether in the Colonial period in the 
East or in the last few decades in the 
Pacific Northwest, the forest was a prob- 
lem to the settler, who looked upon 
trees as obstacles in the path of his 
progress; now the problem is no longer 
too many trees, but too few. It is per- 
haps significant that the intense interest 
-in forestry reached its effective stage 
under the leadership of Forester Gifford 
Pinchot about the time that another 
great timber State, Michigan, followed 
Pennsylvania in becoming a consumer 
of lumber beyond its rapidly diminish- 
ing power to supply. The westward and 
southward march of the axman and 
~ sawyer had in 1908 extended far beyond 
the group of States where consumption 
was greatest, so that the long haul to 
the largest market had already ended 
the day of cheap lumber. The principal 
centres of timber, as of other natural 
resources, lie so far outside the area of 
greatest demand that the freight alone 
on lumber now commonly exceeds the 
total price of earlier times. Since 1907 
the annual cut has declined about 20 per 
cent. from its maximum, and the drop 
has forced the issue of more thoughtful 
utilization—higher prices having, as 
usual, a compelling influence on con- 
sumption. 

We have thus now reached the stage 
of “forest thrift,” to use the title of 
President Coolidge’s address in Novem- 
ber at the national conference on utili- 
zation of forest products. Use and res- 
toration must both be provided for— 
use of the forests “for the benefit of the 

resent generation,” but restoration as 
well with full recognition that “the gen- 


erations to come also have a _ vested 


interest in them.” President Coolidge 
showed that the annual growth of timber 
is less than a quarter of the annual cut, 
a gap that bodes ill for our less fortu- 
nate descendants, but also places the 
penalty of high prices on ourselves, in- 
cluding “a yearly freight bill of $250,- 
000,000, which could better be used for 
growing timber than for transporting 
it.” Our present forested area is nearly 
as large as the area of our improved 
farm lands, and more than a quarter of 
the total forest area is virgin forest. 
The Government forest authorities be- 
lieve that under the play of economic 
forces which operate to effect the most 
profitable use of idle lands, something 
like the present forested area—470,(000,- 
000 acres—will be continued as forest 
land. Of this forested area nearly 20 per 
cent. is Federal land, 2 per cent. is State 
and municipal land, and over 30 per 
cent. is farm woodlots, leaving nearly 
one-half in the control of corporations 
and other private owners, to whom, as 
remarked by United States Forester 
Greeley, timber culture has scant appeal 
unless it means commercial profits. 


Lumber associations are uniting with 
Federal and State foresters in recogniz- 
ing a joint responsibility for an ade- 
quate program of timber-growing and 
of lumber utilization. The Weeks act 
of 1911 supplemented the Forest Re- 
serve act of 1891 by providing for the 
purchase of 2,000,000 acres of forest in 
the East, and practical forestry is now 
being demonstrated on a large scale 
by the Federal Government. The re- 
cently enacted Clarke-McNary law ex- 
tends this public service to tree plant- 
ing and increased protection of forests 
against fire under joint State and Fed- 
eral auspices. Public response to re- 
cent appeals has been so prompt and 
general that Forester Greeley has ex- 
pressed his belief that “the tide has 
really turned at last, and the American 
people are getting ready to see to it that 
our forest resources are put to good 
use, not dissipated.” The great lumber 
corporations have become aroused to the 
need of making the mills and communi- 
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ties that constitute the forest industry 
permanent rather than transitory. Too 
long has-the primeval forest been treated 
as a mine; now, as President Coolidge 
has expressed it, “when the free timber 
is gone we must grow our wood from 
the soil like any other crop.” 


Preriops oF WASTE 


As we exhaust the bounty of nature 
we are forced to preserve the balance 
with a larger share of human effort. An 
abundance of wild game once obviated 
the need of stall-fed cattle; the virgin 
forest made a planted forest seem vis- 
ionary, and the apparently inexhaustible 
reservoirs of natural gas prompted no 
thought of any later need of manufac- 
tured gas. Game laws, forestry and 
elimination of waste are the belated 
measures that we take to correct our 
mistakes. The bonanza stage of any re- 
source—soil, timber, metal or fuel—has 
always been the wasteful period, yet 
perennial optimism blinds us to the 
plain lessons of experience. Conserva- 
tion “before the fact” is an enlightened 
thrift in the use of nature’s bonus; it 
means living as far as possible off the 
interest rather than rapidly depleting 
the principal. 

Population and food supply in the 
United States have not shown the diver- 
gence Malthus foretold. As contrasted 
with the production of foodstuffs which 
keeps pace with population, the produc- 
tion of minerals, whether metals, fuels 
or building materials, shows a much 
larger increase, its rising curve express- 
ing increments in civilization as well as 
in population. A statistical measure of 
this marked progress is shown in the 
world’s consumption of minerals as 
given by F. G. Tryon: “In the hundred 
years from the close of the Napoleonic 
wars the white population of the world 
increased 3-fold, but the output of tin 
increased 26-fold, of copper 63-fold, of 
the mineral fuels 75-fold and of pig 
iron 100-fold.” Professor Mark Jeffer- 
son has therefore suggested that the 
craving for luxury rather than the pangs 
of hunger has begun to operate as an 
effective check in influencing the size 
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of families, for the rising standard of — 


living concerns metals and fuels far 
more than foodstuffs. President Roose- 


velt remarked that our utilization of | 


natural resources had made more ad- 
vances in the short period covered by 


our national life than in the thousands ~ 


of years that take us back to the earliest 
cities on the Babylonian plain. A meas- 
ure of the most recent growth of our 
mining industry, with its ever heavier 
inroads upon the country’s mineral re- 


sources, may be found by comparing 


the weight of the annual production in 


1907 with that of 1924. Even since. 


Roosevelt called attention to the rapid 
exhaustion of these resources the annual 


drain upon the minerals has increased 


nearly 50 per cent. Another way of 
stating the rapidly increasing drafts we 
are making on our mineral balances in 
Nature’s treasury is to mention the fact 


that in the United States we have mined 


much more coal and oil and ores of 
iron, copper, lead and zinc since 1908 
than in all the earlier years. 

How long can an increasing output of 
minerals contribute to fresh achieve- 
ments in material progress? In mineral 


resources our present estate consists — 


largely of what our forebears happened 
not to use up. We can indeed count our- 
selves fortunate that the present rate of 
consumption began so late. As President 
Low suggested before the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers: “If old 
Tut-ankh-Amen had run his kingdom by 
steam instead of with slaves, and the 


world generally had followed the prac- 


tice,’ we in this generation might be in 
the predicament of dwellers on a fuel- 
less planet. Large as may appear our 
reserves of the essential] metals—iron, 
copper, lead and zinc—we can measure 
their life by decades, or at most by only 
a few centuries, unless we can slow 
down the rate of their consumption. 


Junk Now an Asset 


The reclamation of waste material— 
once called junk—has now become an 


industry that has quite outgrown the ~ 


name associated with its earlier origin, 
for it accomplishes an annual saving of 


material having an estimated value of 
$1,000,000,000, Last year the value of 
reclaimed metals, other than iron and 
the precious metals, far exceeded the 
value of the annual output of the same 
metals from the mines only a quarter of 
a century ago. The quantity of ferrous 
scrap remelted each year is now about 
half the quantity of pig iron produced 


in this country in 1900. In making an 


asset of the scrap pile the railroads have 
taken praiseworthy leadership, but 
many other large users of metals have 


also adopted the same mode of saving. 


One coal company thus reduces the cost 
of its coal about 3 cents a ton and saves 
to the country each year $100,000 worth 
of metal. So, although we must empha- 
size the distinctive fact that we have 
only one crop of ores to harvest, we 
must remember that the metals smelted 
from those ores become in large part 
an addition to the world’s capital of raw 
material to be used over and over again. 

It is in mining, perhaps, that the con- 
servation of labor is best illustrated by 
the increase in man’s productive capac- 
ity. In the mine, as on the farm, Ameri- 
can labor is much more productive than 
labor in any other country. Within half 
a century the output of copper per 
miner in the mines of the United States 
has increased five-fold and that of iron 
ore six-fold, Today the mine worker pro- 
duces 75 ver cent. more bituminous coal 
than he did a generation ago. This sav- 
ing in human labor has becn made by 
harnessing power to do much of man’s 
work. In looking forward to future ad- 
vances in the utilization of the country’s 
mineral resources we must give special 
attention to our energy resources—the 
coal and oil that furnish the power to 
mine and smelt and transport the metals 
or their ores. Thrift in coal has fortu- 
nately reached the point where it is rec- 
ognized not only as providing for the 
needs of posterity but as serving those 
of our own generation. The largest users 
of coal—the railroads, the steel indus- 
try, the public utilities—all see money 
in coal conservation. The executives of 
these corporations no longer look to 
Washington for the latest style in con- 
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servation; they have decentralized the 
efforts for efficient utilization. The 
consumption of locomotive fuel per ton- 
mile has been notably reduced by a con- 
certed drive for saving coal. It now 
takes 10 per cent. less coke to make a 
ton of pig iron than it did ten years 
ago; and in five years the country-wide 
average consumption of coal per kilo- 
watt hour of electric energy has been 
reduced 25 per cent. 

The steel industry has made further 
progress in fuel economy by replacing 
most of the old beehive coke ovens by 
modern by-product plants and has thus 
eliminated one of the greatest wastes 


cited by the conservationists of 1908. 


Yet these new plants have involved huge 
investments, for the conservation of the 
full value of coal is not a poor man’s 
job. So, too, the results of large capital 
outlay and of better engineering in the 
electric power stations are seen in a con- 
stant increase in efficiency. In Pennsy]- 
vania, even where coal is cheapest, prog- 
ress in thrift is shown by accurate rec- 
ords covering six years. In that period 
we know that the electric utilities in- 
creased their fuel consumption 4 per 
cent. and their output of kilowatt hours 
63 per cent. 

Economy in the use of natural re- 
sources yields largest returns where 
large investment of capital assures high 
efficiency. Whosoever saves a ton of 
coal is a public benefactor, but the de- 
termination how the advantages of the 
reduced fuel costs shall be shared adds 
to the engineering problem a social 
problem. The method set forth in the 
Parable of the Pounds provided a re- 
ward on a sliding scale measuring the 
service rendered. Similarly, public 
commissions having regulatory powers 
should first of all seek to preserve the 
driving force of private initiative, which 
renders ever better service in the hope 
of proportionately larger gain. Conser- 
vation of coal on the remarkable scale 
reached in recent years, however, pro- 
vides savings great enough to reward 
richly both the producing corporation 
and the consuming public. 

Conservation as applied to petroleum 
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has at times aroused a public interest 
as explosive as gasoline. The executive 
acts of two Presidents, however, may be 
taken as the true markers of progress 
in determining national policy. Sixteen 
years ago President Taft made the first 
move by setting aside naval oil reserves 
at a time when there stil] remained large 
tracts of unappropriated public lands 
believed to contain oil. Last year Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in appointing a Special 
Naval Reserve Commission, reminded 
the country that the original purpose in 
the earlier Executive act was to provide 
reserves of oil for the future needs of 
the Navy and characterized this oil in 
the ground as “an important part of the 
national insurance.” In its study of 
means of national defense the General 
Board of the Navy had defined the pur- 
pose of retaining public ownership of 
these naval oil lands as a means of 
safety rather than of economy, and rec- 
ommended the purchase of oil for the 
Navy as long as possible, the tapping of 
the Navy’s reserve thus being deferred 
until the last moment. The leasing of 
one of these reserves in 1922, “for the 
development and exploitation of the oil 
and gas within such naval reserve” (to 
quote the language of the legal instru- 
ment itself), seemed to compromise the 
future for very small present advan- 
tages. A year of plentiful and cheap 
oil was hardly an opportune time to take 
oil from our naval reserves to pay for 
services and material to be used in oil 
field development, harbor improvement, 
tank construction and oil transportation. 
This liquidation of an irreplaceable na- 
‘tional asset may be set down as the out- 
standing instance of even a temporary 
reversal of the conservation policy by 
either public or private agency, though 
fortunately the present Administration 
has ordered every possible effort to be 
made to revoke the naval reserve leases. 

In the years since President Taft 
called public attention to the country’s 
future need of fuel oil the petroleum 
industry has made a marvelous growth, 
and although the per capita demand for 
oil has more than trebled it has been 
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repeatedly outstripped by the supply. 
The “patent fact that the oil industry’s 
welfare is so intimately linked with the 
industrial prosperity and safety of the 
whole people” prompted President Cool- 
idge last December to constitute a Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board, consisting © 
of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior 
and Commerce, 


The largess of Nature and the enter- 
prise of man have combined to bring 
about overproduction, and, as stated by 
the President, “that overproduction in 
itself encourages cheapness, which, in 
turn, leads to wastefulness and disre- 
gard of essential values.” This influ- 
ence of prices upon thrift has led to the 
better utilization of coal, the present 
program to combat timber waste in all 
stages of manufacture and use, the effort 
to reduce the world’s annual rust bill of 
$1,500,000,000, the attempt to diminish 
this country’s daily fire loss of $1,500,- 
000 and all other outstanding moves for 
the elimination of waste. The two horns 
of the dilemma that confronts the well- 
informed and best-intentioned conserva- 
tionist are the wastefulness of competi- 
tion and the selfishness of monopoly. 
Theoretically a publicly regulated pri- 
vate monopoly is the golden mean, Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation ap- 
pear to many as the short cut to public 
control, even if war-time experiments 
failed to show that Government opera- 
tion means high efficiency. Another 
way of escape from the selfishness of 
monopoly appears to lie not in public 
but in popular ownership of public util- 
ities and of the great industries that are 
founded on natural resources, 


This newer order in ownership is al- 
ready here, and it has come so rapidly 
that it has been called an economic revo- 
lution. In seven years the number of 
stockholders in our railroads, public 
utilities and a group of our great indus- 
tries has doubled, and nearly half of 
this increased number consists of em- 
ployes and customers. Through this 
type of ownership by the people may 
come, indeed, the practical union of 
efficiency and general welfare that best 
defines conservation. 
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~ China’s Industrial 


- Revolution 


By CHARLES C; BATCHELDER 


LTHOUGH the political aspect of 
the existing situation in China 
is almost the only one discussed 

in current articles, there is a growing 


belief that the real causes are economic, 


and that conditions would not be great- 
ly improved if the present Government 
of military chieftairs contending for 
supremacy were replaced by a really 
republican form of government, based 
upon the American or British system. 
Even universal, compulsory, popular 
education, widely advocated as a 
panacea, would probably only make the 
masses more receptive to new ideas, and 
would not alone improve living condi- 
tions. The basic fact that dominates 
everything else in China is the grinding 
poverty of the workers. The annual 
per capita income in China has been es- 
timated at only $60—little more than 
the estimate of $39 for India, where the 
demands of climate are less rigorous. 
It is calculated that in North China the 
minimum annual cost of food and cloth- 
ing for a family is $150, without con- 
sidering rent, heat and the indispensable 
sundries, but about 80 per cent. of the 
tamilies have less than this. Clearly, 
what is needed to raise standards of liv- 
ing is increased per capita production. 
It is an axiom that, when mere existence 
has become so hard as to be unendur- 
able, the masses will resort to any 
remedy offered by demagogues, no mat- 
ter how illogical. This is the explana- 
tion of the advance of Bolshevist and 
other radical ideas in China today 
Startling as it may seem, it may be 
true that the immense armies of China, 
which are sometimes estimated as in- 
cluding 1,600,000 men, are a most un- 
wise form of poor relief and the re- 
quisitions levied by the officers and sol- 


diers upon the helpless merchants and 
farmers may be a wasteful and crush- 
ing method of collecting an unemploy- 
ment dole. Most intelligent observers 
of Chinese affairs show that they real- 
ize this dimly when they agree that the 
disbandment of these forces, which is an 
essential part of all reform programs, 
would only result in an immense in- 
crease of brigands, unless it were at the 
same time accompanied by extensive 
construction of highways and railroads 
in many provinces, in order to give em- 
ployment to the discharged soldiers, 
who could not possibly be* absorbed by 
agriculture or industry. Not even the 
least realization of these facts is shown 
by the leaders of Chinese thought, 
especially the foreign-trained students, 
who practically control the press. They 
concentrate their attention upon paper 
constitutions and outward forms, and 
make practically no concerted effort to 
solve the rea! problems. Few of the 
foreigners who are interested in China 
attempt to deal with anything except 
surface conditions, and there is grave 
danger that serious mistakes will be 
made at the conferences, which are ex- 
pected to take place soon, in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaties signed 
during the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments at Washington. 

The chaos in China, which to many 
seems hopeless, is largely the result of 
a head-on collision between the factory 
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system of the Occi- 
dent and the obso- 
lete handicraft or- 
ganization of so- 
ciety of the Orient. , 
The results are es- 
pecially disastrous, 
because, until re- 
cently, the Chinese 
failed to realize 
what was occur- 
ring, and did not 
iake the necessary 
measures to adapt 
themselves to the 
inevitable, though 
they had as an ex- 
ample the success 
of the Japanese in 
adopting those fea- 
tures of the West- 
ern _ civilization 
which were re- Chinese agricultural 
quired by the na- 
tional welfare. 

The economic organization of China 


was for ages well balanced.. Each re-. 


gion produced very largely the goods 
which it consumed, and there was rel- 
atively little need for the transport of 
large quantities of foodstuffs or manu- 
factures. A large percentage of the 
population lived in villages, which were 
almost entirely self-supporting, and the 
local handicraftsmen supplied the local 
demand. The artisan worked for cus- 
tomers whom he knew and whose needs 
could be planned for in advance. There 
was no need for him to sell in distant 
markets, where demand and prices fluc- 
uated according to tendencies which he 
could not understand. The lack of roads 
acted like a high tariff to protect him 
from competition from outside the vil- 
lage. Each family was practically as- 
sured of a living, though perhaps a very 
modest one, and life, while arduous, was 
not unhappy. Machinery was unknown, 
and the muscles of men and animals 
supplied power for all operations. This 
primitive system is now being forced to 
‘compete with the cheaper goods of the 
Occident, produced by machines driven 


laborers exhibiting some of the implements 


they use 


by steam and electricity, which enable 
one man to do the work of hundreds. 
At the same time railroads, highways 
and steamships bring these articles to 
every town, with a minimum of cost for 
transportation. Naturally the hand- 
worker cannot meet the prices of ma-_ 
chine-made commodities, and is gradu- 
ally forced out of business and driven 
back to the already overcrowded land. 
The whole social organization is dis-- 
rupted. In the teeming cities of China 
the man who loses his job is like a man 
who loses his footing in a panic-stricken | 
mob fleeing from a burning theatre. He 
is trodden under foot, to rise no more. 


First Rartroap Torn Up 


The masses have realized this situa- 
tion almost from the beginning, even if 
their rulers have not. Thus, the boat: 
men and wheelbarrowmen, who feared 
that they would lose their jobs, aroused 


public sentiment to such an extent that 


the Chinese Government was forced to 
buy the first railroad in China, at 
Shanghai, and tear up the rails and 
dump the engines into the river, The 
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human beasts of burden, who laborious- 


__ly pull the junks up through the rapids 
of the upper Yangtze River, instigated 


the violent attacks upon the steamers 
which have been replacing them. Hand- 
spinning in China is fighting for its life, 
and handweaving is only kept alive by 
the importation of machine-made cotton 
yarn from India, Japan and other coun- 
tries. It is, of course, evident, that hand 
labor cannot compete with large-scale 
production, and the handicraftsmen are 
doomed in all except special articles. 
The tremendous agitation excited by 
Gandhi in India is based upon the same 
conditions. Just when the handworkers 
were facing this crushing competition, 
the prices of their raw materials were 
enhanced by the demand for them for 
export. China, once the only source of 
silk goods, now exports large quantities 
of raw silk. Further, the foreign re- 
quirements for the foodstuffs of China 
cause them to be exported, thus in- 
creasing the cost of living, and the ex- 
port of rice has even to be forbidden by 
law. All the odds are against the Chi- 
nese handworker, and no relief is in 
sight. He is driven to desperation, the 
victim of economic tendencies as ruth- 
less and as inevitable as the law of 
gravitation. 

The civilization of the Occident is 
largely based upon the production by 
power-driven machinery of large quan- 
tities of standardized goods, which are 
made largely from raw materials, such 
as rubber, imported from abroad into 
Europe and America. The operatiyes 
which make them require considerable 
amounts of foreign foods, like sugar, 
tea and coffee, besides many comforts 
and luxuries. These raw materials and 
foods are paid for by the export of 
manufactured articles in endless variety, 
which are sold not only in the Western 
world but in China and other countries 
of the Orient. Gandhi saw the situation 
and tried to remedy it by boycotting 
all machine-manufactured commodities, 
whether made in India or elsewhere; 
but his total failure was inevitable. 
There can be no hope for the hand- 
worker who -has to compete with the 
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power-driven machine, either in China 
or-any other Asiatic country. Even in 
the Occident the gradual introduction 
of the industrial system caused much 
distress among the workers, leading 
even to riots and to the destruction of 
machinery by the handworkers whom 
it had displaced. In time, however, 
they were absorbed to tend the machines 
and a new social organization displaced 
the old. This process is now going on 
in China, intensified by the larger popu- 
lation, estimated at 430,000,000—one- 
quarter of the human race—and by the 
relatively sudden impact of the two 
civilizations. © 

It is impossible to contemplate calmly 
so much human misery. A large part 
of these millions is constantly underfed, 
and we are constantly being called upon 
for contributions to relieve millions who 
suffer from actual famine. Even if our 
consciences would permit us to be bru- 
tally callous, our self-interest will sooa 
force us to take active measures to rem: 
edy the situation, for we are beginning 
to learn that the masses of Asia are no 
longer willing to starve, patiently and 
submissively, in despairing silence. The 
danger of a Bolshevik China must be 
averted at all costs. Certain parts of 
the Bolshevik propaganda are making 
astonishing headway, especially amony 
the younger generation. Fortunately 
for the world, the remedies are not only 
evident, but it is possible to apply them, 
if no time is lost. Part of the damage 
to Chinese society arises from the fact 
that portions only of the Western ciy- 
ilization have forced their way into 
China. Safety, therefore, lies in the de- 
velopment of the compensating mechan- 
ism of Occidental social organization. 
Organized instruction and control by 
the Government is even more essential 
in China than elsewhere, as it has not 
developed many great corporate insti- 
tutions, and the habit of united effort 
upon a large scale has yet to become 
common. Without this the construction 
of a well-balanced industrial organiza- 
tion throughout China will be slow. The 
failure to recognize this is a terrible 
handicap. Not only the military and 
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civil officials lack entirely a comprehen- 
sion of this need, but even the foreign 
educated young men, the hope of China, 
are wasting their energies in political 
dissensions and attempts to gratify their 
personal ambitions. 


NECESSITY OF CHANGE 


The first requirement is an under- 
standing of the necessity of the indus- 
trial change and a willingness of the 
population to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions. Many of the Chinese 
merchants have made astonishing prog- 
ress along these lines, and the masses 
have shown that they can be trained 
into satisfactory machine operatives. 
The opportunity to make profits or earn 
larger wages is proving a strong incen- 
tive and will produce the desired re- 
sults here, as elsewhere. However, 
growth of anti-foreign feeling and the 
desire to eliminate the nationals of other 
countries form a great impediment, as 
there is a_ scarcity of technically 
trained Chinese to act as foremen, su- 
perintendents and managers. The age- 
old respect for education has caused 
the Chinese students to devote them- 
selves almost entirely to academic sub- 
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jects-and to fail to secure the technical 
training, which is one of the greatest 
needs of their country. 


Large sums are needed to erect fac- 
tories, to provide machinery, raw ma- 
terials, to pay wages and to finance the, 
new enterprises, but Chinese capitalists 
are reluctant to invest their funds in 
corporations outside the treaty ports 
and usually prefer to manage their own 
undertakings rather than entrust them 
to the officials of corporations. Hence 
the capital must come from abroad, at 
least at the beginning, and foreigners 
are not yet willing to invest largely in 
China. Large profits can be earned by 
employing in factories the abundant 
cheap labor to make from local ma- 
terials the goods that are consumed in 
China, which are usually imported. 
The Chinese have proved to be well 
adapted to machinery, as they are in- 
telligent, deft, and do not object to the 
monotony which is so wearing to the 
American operators of machines. In 
some cases, Chinese workmen can pro- 
duce with American machinery goods at 
one-fourth the cost in the United States. 
It is quite possible that in time the com- 
petition of Chinese factories will be an 


Treadmill used for pumping water in China 
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important factor in in- 
ternational trade, but 
it will be many years, 
at the present rate of 
progress, before China 
will be able to supply 
_the domestic demand 
for most of the articles 
of consumption. 

The rapid growth of 
population is a prob- 
lem of increasing dif- 
fieulty. Although emi- 
gration to _ foreign 
lands, and to Man- 
churia and other less 
densely settled _ por- 
tions of China may be 
a temporary remedy, a 
decrease in the exces- 
sive birthrate and an 
increase in the produc- 
tivity’ of agriculture 
will soon be neces- 
sary. The Chinese are gardeners rather 
than. farmers, and the present re- 
turns for enormous human labor are 
generally inadequate. The available 
fertilizers are well used, and there is 
some attempt at the rotation of crops, 
although this might be improved. The 
substitution of power for human and 
animal muscles and the use of better 
‘implements and machinery are urgent, 
but are rendered difficult by the poverty 
of the farmers, the small size of the 
holdings. and the nature of the crops. 
Much could be done by increasing irri- 
gation, for the rainfall is inadequate in 
many regions, but the present way of 
raising water from streams and wells 
by man-power or with animals is much 
too expensive, and the cost of even the 
simplest pumps with engines to drive 
them is prohibitive. It is possible that 
cooperative societies might assist to pro- 
vide chemical fertilizers, pumps and 
agricultural machinery if: the Govern- 
ment were in a position to introduce and 
supervise them. Probably quicker re- 
sults could be secured by scientific seed 
selection than in any other way, but this 
process is practically unknown, except 
where it has been introduced by mis- 
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The march of industry in China as evidenced by this power 
plant of the iron and steel works at Hanyang, near Hankow, 


in Hupeh Province 


sionary or other colleges, and it will 
take much patience and effort to con- 
vert large numbers of farmers to this 
method. Government action would be 
required, 


ForeIGN CapiTaAL TIMID 


The construction of railroads and of 
highways is often said to be the greatest 
need of China, and there has been some 
activity along these lines, but progress 
is slow owing to the lack of local cap- 
ital and the unwillingness of foreign 
capital to invest because of various un- 
fortunate experiences. Under normal 
conditions such enterprises have always 
proved profitable, as both passenger 
and freight traffic is large and the cost 
of operation astonishingly low. 

Almost all of these proposed reme- 
dies depend upon one requisite, which 
is fundamental in civilized society— 
safety for life and property, which out- 
side the territory under foreign control, 
does not exist in most regions in China. 


Since the overthrow of the Manchu Em- 


perors in 1911, and the death of Presi- 
dent Yuan Shih-kai in 1916, China has 
been the prey of military adventurers, 
who have replaced the civil administra- 
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Chinese jeering at foreigners during the Shanghai riots 


tion, and who overtax and oppress the 
people at pleasure. A number of them 
rule provinces as a result of having 
fought their way to power or having 
been appointed by the Peking Govern- 
ment. Not only do these rulers use the 
local revenues to support their armies, 
but they seize the proceeds of the salt 
taxes, which are pledged as security for 
foreign loans. Sun Yat-sen, the ruler 
of Canton, even threatened to confiscate 
the customs revenues in his territories, 
which are collected by foreigners in the 
employ of the Chinese Government, and 
used to pay the interest and principal 
on foreign obligations. The railway 
earnings are also diverted to military 
uses, instead of being spent to pay over- 
due bills for locomotives, cars and 
other necessary material, so that the 
whole transportation system is falling 
into dilapidation through failure to 
make necessary repairs and_replace- 
ments, and through the interference of 
the soldiers. 


The economic reorganization of 
China, which is absolutely essential to 
the welfare, not only of the masses, but 
of all classes, is practically impossible 


without the organization of some form 
of government, at least as effective as 
that of the Manchu Empire. Since 1919 
Marshals Wu Pei-fu, Chang Tso-lin 
and Feng-Yu-Hsiang have all tried in 
vain to crush their competitors and 
unify the country by force, but appar- 
ently there fs no leader at present in 
China who possesses the prestige, abil- 
ity and military resources necessary to 
do this. The various Parliaments, 
either elected or appointed, which have 
met in Peking and in Canton, have been 
conspicuous failures and have passed 
few really constructive measures. As 
only about 5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion can read intelligently, a represen- 
tative, democratic republic seems for 
the present impracticable. Those who 
know China best are apt to believe that 


. the Chinese will solve their own prob- 


lems, if given time énough, but the rest 
of the world is showing signs of un- 
willingness to permit about one-quarter — 
of the human race to lose the gains in 
standards of living which are being 
achieved almost universally. As condi- 
tions appear to be growing worse in 
China, with few signs of improvement, 
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the feeling is growing that China has a 
right to assistance from more fortunate 
countries, for the same reasons as aid 
was given to Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary and other European countries. 

Some of the problems are very sim- 
ilar. China has large quantities of de- 
preciated paper money, a huge floating 
debt and millions of dollars of Treas- 
_ury notes and bonds, upon which not 
even the interest has been paid for 
years. In addition, there are unpaid, 
overdue and unsecured foreign and do- 
mestic obligations of various kinds. The 
total, excluding the paper money and 
including bonds secured upon different 
revenues, is sometimes estimated at 
about $1,000,000,000 gold, and prob- 
ably does not much exceed $1,500,000,- 
000, though no accurate information on 
the subject exists, owing to the custom 
of the different Ministries of borrowing 
without the countersignature of the 
Ministry of Finance. The annual ex- 
penditure of the Peking Government, 
excluding interest upon the debts, is 
probably more than $100,000,000 gold 
a year. This, however, is merely an es- 
timate, as salaries and other bills g0 
unpaid for many months, and the actual 
unpledged revenues are less than $50,- 
000,000. There is an ever-increasing def- 
icit in the budget without any attempt 
being made to balance it. Money is bor- 
rowed at ruinous rates of interest to meet 
pressing obligations by pledging every 
possible source of revenue. What money 
is found in the Treasury is usually paid 
out for the support of the army and the 
higher officials, the employes of the 
civil administration going unpaid. 


DECREASED REVENUES 


While the expenses have increased 
enormously since the fall of the Man- 
chus, the revenues have decreased, as 
the principal source of income, the land 
tax, is now retained by the provinces, 
and only small sums are realized from 
the alcoho] and tobacco taxes, stamp 
taxes and similar imposts. Most of the 
receipts of the iraport and export duties, 
and of the salt taxes, are pledged to 
pay the interest on various obligations, 
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so that the Chinese Government is left 
without the means of paying even the 
absolutely necessary expenses of the 
civil administration. It is stated by 
some investigators that if the original 
plans for the collection of the salt tax 
were carried out the present receipts 
could be doubled without increasing the 
burden on the consumers, as large sums 
disappear between the original payers 
of the tax and the Peking Treasury. 
The most obvious source of increased 
revenues is the proceeds of the 5 per 
cent. customs duties, which cannot be 
raised, as they are limited to this figure 
by treaties with various powers. It is 
proposed to increase these to 7 1-2 per . 
cent. at the Special Customs Confer- 
ence, but they cannot be raised above 
this amount except by new treaties, 
though existing agreements provide that 
they can be raised to 121-2 per cent. 
if the Chinese Government will abolish 
the “likin” or internal transit duties. 
But this is not possible as the Peking 
Government cannot control the provin- 
cial authorities which now collect the 
“likin.” Many Chinese contend that 
they have the same abstract right as 
other countries to levy import and ex- 
port duties at any figure that seems to 
them desirable, and say that if the 
treaties which limit their freedom were 
abrogated they could provide for all 
expenses by increased customs. Such 
increases are not favored generally by 
foreigners, as it is believed that addi- 
tional burdens would tend to decrease 
trade, and it is feared that the extra 
revenues would be spent on the useless 
armies, which are even now a severe 
drain upon the resources of the country. 

There is no evidence that the Chinese 
are making much progress in solving 
their financial, economic, political and 
military problems, and it seems that, as 
in the case of Europe, aid from other 
countries will be necessary. While the 
difficulties are very great, they are not 
insuperable, as China has immense re- 
sources in minerals, metals and in agri- 
cultural and industrial possibilities. 
Further, it has not been materially in- 
jured by the war, and its financial 
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Some of the volunteer troops who did guard duty in Nanking Road, Shanghai, during the 
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liabilities are very small in proportion 
to the real wealth of the country, if the 
resources could be developed and or- 
ganized. There is a growing opinion, 
both in Chinese and in foreign circles, 
that the first step is for the Chinese 
Government to request the treaty powers 
to cooperate with it in constituting an 
international economic commission to 
study the country’s economic and finan- 
cial problems and to make such recom- 
mendations as may seem desirable re- 
garding the whole situation, with special 
reference to the payment of the obliga- 
tions of the Chinese Government, both 
foreign and domestic, and including 
such modifications of existing treaties as 
may seem desirable, provided the neces- 
sary conditions could be provided for. 
The Special Customs Conference could 
not perform this function since it is lim- 
ited to definite objects. Progress is 
being made in the settlement of Euro- 
pean problems. Even Russia is show- 
ing a tendency to adapt its social or- 
ganization to economic laws, but the 
world cannot be restored to a normal 
and healthy condition until order has 
taken the place of social chaos in China. 
Only those who have studied the as- 
tonishing progress in China during re- 


disturbances 


cent years, in spite of all obstacles, of 
the industrial system of the Occident, 
can realize the immense importance of 
avoiding as far as possible the mistakes 
which factory production has made in 
other lands. When China has become 
as much industrialized as Japan, pro- 
found readjustments will be required in 
international commerce, and it will be - 
possible, under favorable conditions, 19 
divide among the producers of the world 
a much larger total amount of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life. At present, 
however, China, like the Occident of 
some decades ago, is suffering from the 
underpayment of factory labor, slums, 
sweatshops and the exploitation of wo- 
men and children. It is most important, 
in the interests of humanity, that proper 
legislation to protect the operatives 
from exploitation should be passed at 
once. The advanced industrial legisla- 
tion of India shows that this is not im- 
possible, provided intelligence is shown 
in working out the details. A beginning 
can be made if the treaty powers are 
willing to cooperate in the foreign con- 
cessions, and this example could be 
made to influence the Peking and Can- 
ton Governments, and possibly some of 
the provincial Governments, 
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Labor in China 


‘By PERCIVAL FINCH 


Correspondent on the staff of the Shanghai Sunday Times 


tries interested in labor reform, 

there is a natural curiosity and be- 
wilderment as to why, in the face of the 
overwhelming evidence and precept fur- 
nished by Western industrial history 
and the favorable attitude assumed by 
organizations in nearly every Western 
industrial nation, the Shanghai Interna- 
tional Settlement foreign ratepayers 
failed at their recent special meeting to 
pass the settlement’s child labor meas- 
ure. This measure would grant free- 
dom to thousands of tiny children work- 
ing in the settlement and would, it was 
hoped, be indirectly responsible for the 
freeing of millions outside, when the 
news of reform was appreciated 
throughout China. People of Shanghai 
were equally bewildered, because there 
was a widespread sentiment in favor of 
introduction of the by-law, which was 
to be the first attempt to regulate child 
labor in China. 

Apathy among the ratepayers in es- 
sential civic affairs was responsible for 
the failure to get action on the bill. A 
quorum could not be attracted to the 
meeting. The somewhat antiquated land 
regulations governing settlement legisla- 
tion provide that before such a by-law 
can be enforced a special meeting of 
ratepayers must be called to confer on 
the Municipal Council the requisite 
powers. These regulations demand the 
attendance of a quorum of one-third of 
the ratepayers, who hold a total of 2,742 
votes. The count at the meeting showed 
that the number of votes was 300 short 
of the quorum of 914, and therefore it 
was impossible to transact the business 
of the meeting.. An analysis of the ai- 
tendance showed that nearly 50 per cent. 
of British votes were represented. The 


| the United States, as in other coun- 


Japanese were represented by a very 
small number, and out of 1,214 votes. 
belonging to other nationalities only 18%. 
were represented at the meeting. Thus 
the coup de grace was given to the first 
attempt to liberate “China’s child 
slaves,” as the working children have 
been called. Prior to the meeting it 
was pointed out that if the by-law were 
rejected it would imply that Shanghai 
foreigners condoned the practice which 
the rest of the civilized world con- 
demns; the failure to secure a quorum 
at the meeting, however, has been cou- 
sidered in some quarters to carry the 
same implication. 


New Batrite Acainst TERRIBLE CON- 
DITIONS 


Notwithstanding the bitter disappoint- 
ment of the nullification by municipal 
apathy of four years’ work by a cone 
mittee of women’s associations and the 
Y. W. C. A., supported by the moral 
conscience of the world, the campaign 
to abolish child labor in Shanghai, and 
eventually throughout China, has nct 
been abandoned. The initial setback 
has hardened the determination of the 
sponsors to accomplish the difficult task 
of putting the measure through, despite 
obstruction on the one hand by indif- 
ference and on the other by ignorance 
and unfavorable economic conditions. 
As one of the campaign workers said: 
“In one way this reverse has been a 
salutary test of our courage and our 
organization. We believed that the is- 
sue was so clear-cut that the measure 
would go through almost automatically, 
but the failure of this attempt has shown 
us that we must prepare for all contin. 
gencies in order to get it passed.” The 
measure will be revived in time for the 
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Factory workers, many of them children, in the mill district of Yangtze-poo, Shanghai 


next ratepayers’ meeting in April of 
next year, and, in the meantime, a more 
intensive campaign will be waged, for 
the organizers assert that they are work- 
ing not merely for the local effect of 
the by-law, but for the effect on mil- 
lions of children laboring in mills, fac- 
tories and native workshops all over the 
country under conditions paralleled 
only by the conditions which obtained 
in the worst days of the early industrial 
development in England. 

The women’s associations, the Y. W. 
C. A., the National Christian Council 
and other associations, in addition to 
loyal workers like Dame Adelaide An- 
derson, formerly H. B. M. Principal 
Lady Inspector of. Factories, and Dr. 
Sherwood Eddy, worked toward the goal 
which Shanghai ratepayers lost. 

The Child Labor Commission ap- 
pointed by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council in June, 1923, to study the ques- 
tion and to devise recommendations, 
which formed the basis of the by-law 
before the ratepayers, drew the follow- 
ing picture of a scene in a Shanghai cot- 
ton mill: 

In normal times night work is the rule. 
There are two twelve-hour shifts. In some 


mills there is a cessation from work for one 
shift at week-ends, but in such cases the last 
shift is longer than twelve hours. In one in- 
stance the length cf the shift was given as thir- 
teen hours, and in another fifteen hours. On 
occasions where there is no night shift the 
length of the day’s work is frequently thirteen. 
hours or even more. In some mills there is 
a regular one-hour interval for meals, while 
in others the employes take their meals as 
best they can. The children are mostly em- 
ployed in the spinning department and, in the 
great majority of cases, have to stand the 
whole time they are. at work. It is difficult 
to state definitely the lowest age at which the 
children commence to work. The commis- 
sion, however, saw many children at work 
who could not have been more than 6 or 7 
years of age. Some of these children are not 
on the pay roll, but are allowed to be brought 
by their mothers in order that they may be 
under their care. In many mills the condi- 
tions during the night shift are, according 
to Western ideas, most unusual. Rows of 
baskets containing babies and children, sleep- 
ing or awake as the case may be, lie placed 
between the rapidly moving and noisy machin- 
ery. Young children, who are supposed to 
be working, but who have been overcome by 
fatigue or who haye taken advantage of the 
absence of adequate supervision, lie asleep in 
every corner, some in the open, others hidden 
in baskets under a coyering of raw cotton. 
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Dr. Sherwood Eddy contributed this 
picture of a scene inside a silk filature: 

We next visited a silk filature where a 
thousand employes toil from 5:30 A. M. until 
after 6 P. M. Here I found little girls 7 
years old earning 20 cents a day. Here are 
mothers working with nursing babies lying 
on the floor beside them or strapped to 
their backs. The children learn to work as 
soon as they are able to walk. Here they toil 
in the hot steam with their hands deftly 
manipulating the cocoons in the boiling hot 
water. The employers say the agile hands of 
little children are best adapted to this rapid 
work. The eyesight of many of the children 
had been affected from the hot water and 
steam in their eyes. With no medical care 
for their eyes, these children must give up 
work and face hunger or ge on and be satis- 
fied with a smaller wage. 

Descriptions like these could be given 
indefinitely. The child labor evil, how- 


ever, is not confined to foreign-style 


mills and factories, although this phase 


has attracted most attention. Similar 
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Chinese child workers on. their way to a 
mil where they are forced to work twelve 
hours a day 
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conditions are to be found in thousands 
of smaller establishments in towns and 
cities throughout the country where 
children are called on to earn their few 
cents daily, and in many cases merely 
their food and keep, in order to combat 
the terrible economic conditions which 
exist in China. But, confining this in- 
quiry to Shanghai, which reformers 
hope to make the citadel of enlightened 
industrial conditions as a guide to the 
country, the Child Labor Commission 
had this to say on the medical side of 
the case: 

It was stated that country children in China 
are of good physique, while those living in 
cities are, generally speaking, below the 
standard of Western countries. Tuberculosis 
is particularly prevalent in the towns. It was 
stated by one doctor that she really believed 
that children were worse off in modern fac- 
tories than in their native homes, because of 
the humidity of the air, which was bad for 
the tubercular child. The crowded living con- 
@itions are to a great extent responsible for 
the poor physique observed. It was agreed 
by all the medical witnesses that the existing 
industrial conditions in Shanghai are extreme- 
ly adverse to the bodily and mental welfare 
of the Chinese child employes. Such chil- 
dren, as a body, were said to be physically 
inferior to those not so employed * * *, 
Industrial accidents were largely attributed to 
fatigue and carelessness following on long 
hours of monotonous work. 

In lands of the West, where indus- 
trial legislation of an enlightened nature 
has been enjoyed for years and every 
child is given its chance, it is easy to 
arouse righteous indignation at such 
narrations as these. Behind Western 
opinion is the reform which followed 
the child labor outrages at the opening 
of the industrial era in England, when 
children 5 years of age were employed 
sometimes as long as sixteen hours a 
day and had irons riveted to their 
ankles if they proved refractory, while 
their bodies were disposed of in ghoul- 
ish manner if they fell victim to the 
merciless conditions which prevailed. 
That such conditions, even in a minor 
degree, should exist in China aroused 
world protest; and it was natural that a 
volume of support should pour in to 
encourage the reformers and to awaken 
the ratepayers. Organizations and indi- 
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viduals in the 
United — States, 
Great Britain, 
France, India, 
Japan, Australia, 
Czechoslovakia 
and’ other coun- 
tries cabled or 
mailed _ messages. 
Miss Mary Ander- 
son, Director of 
the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the United 
States Department 
- of Labor, wrote 
that she felt peo- 
ple in the United 
States were partic- 
ularly: to blame 
for the conditions 
because they “have 
invested their 
money in indus- 
tries in China, but they have failed to do 
their part in instituting standards which 
would have been of help to the Chinese 
Nation.” Both the Industrial Commit- 
‘tee of the Y. W. C. A. of the United 
' States and the Women’s Trade Union 
- League of America sent messages of 
_ Support. 


CHINESE WorKERS Oppose REFORM 


In China the question is regarded in 
a different light. Opposition to the re- 
form proceeded as strongly from the 
people as from the employers. It was 
easy to understand the reasoning behind 
the remark of General Chang Chung- 
chang, the Fengtien military leader in 
control of the leading industrial Prov- 
ince of Kiangsu, who thought foreigners 
were crazy to suggest abolition ‘of child 
labor. The difficulty is in appreciating 
the economic conditions which gave rise 
to opposition from the workpeople. 
China is a land of low living standards 
and of no standards whatever in the 
matter of employment. There are mil- 
lions of people whose lives are a con- 
stant struggle with starvation. The urge 
of the empty rice bowl in a country of 
amazing human fecundity is greater 
than the ideals of labor or the call of 
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A whole Chinese family going to work on a wheelbarrow 


education. One sociological survey 
showed that in one Province the ma- 
jority of families were living on in- 
comes not larger than $25 a year. Em- 
ployment and the earning of a few cents 
are a question of life. ‘and death and, 
with the population of China now 400,- 

000,000 and ever increasing, and the in- 
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dustrial development so slow that the ~ 


number of jobs is insignificant, any at- 
tempt to introduce wholesale legislation 
is met by labor opposition stoneyr than 
in the West. c See 
Another factor is the covernmental 
chaos in China. The present Central 
Government is almost bankrupt and 
powerless, being no more able to en- 
force its edicts in Peking or the capital 
Province than in the whole country. 
While in the West it has been demon- 
strated that abolition of child labor 
has always resulted in the increase of 
educational facilities and provision for 
the children, in China there are no 
prospects of such provision being made. 
Kven omitting for the moment the fact 
that the old cpattiarchal system of in- 
dustry is gradually being displaced by 
Western industrial methods, the exist- 
ence of child labor is due ‘principally 


es 
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to economic conditions. Children have 
to start work at an early age in order 
to supplement the family budget. In 
many cases the whole family is in the 
factory because, even in a place like 
Shanghai, it has been shown that, taking 
the average cost of living and a man’s 
average earnings, 40 per cent. of fami- 
lies would be living below the poverty 
line if no other source of income was 
discovered. These children must go out 
to work or face starvation. The only 
alternative is higher wages for adult 
workers, a possibility only to be 
achieved by a drastic reorganization of 
industry as it exists in China. 


This is the background of the ques- 


tion. Most foreign employers in the 
Settlement of Shanghai admit that child 
labor is unprofitable and that an im- 
provement in the labor standard would 
follow its abolition. Through their 
chambers of commerce foreigi:s employ- 


ers, together with a few Chinese em- 


ployers, endorsed the reform measure, 
but they pointed out that action was 
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needed in other directions to counter- 
act the attitude of the general working 
population toward the question. The 
Chinese Cotton Mill Owners’ Associa- 
tion, though endorsing abolition, pointed 
out economic necessity from the work- 
ers’ viewpoint as the justification for 
child labor. “Many mills have tried to 
eliminate small children from employ- 
ment, but they have met with little suc- 
cess owing to the pitiful requests by the 
parents of the children,” the association 
stated. The foreign Cotton Mill Own- 
ers’ Association and Employers’ Feder- 
ation offered their support, pinning 
their faith on legislation to enforce the 
proposals. Their report stated: 

We have all had a great deal of experience 
of this matter during the past twenty years 
and have tried various methods of keeping 
children out of the mills, but without success. 
The only practical solution appears to be legis- 
lation that will prohibit their working under a 
specified age and the provision of schools 
(with food) during the hours that their par- 
ents are engaged at work. 

In the controversy which raged in 


, 
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Chinese children, who work at a Shanghai mill twelve hours a day, having their hair 
combed by their mothers while eating during the 80-minute luncheon interval, some 
of the children are only 5 years old 
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Shanghai before the meeting the ques- 
tion was asked whether Western ideals, 
based on different economic conditions, 
could be applied to China in the coun- 
try’s present stage of development. One 
school took the standpoint that the re- 
form would work hardship not to the 
employers but to the workers them- 
selves, when they found sources of rev- 
enue closed to them. Where is the edu- 
cation and provision for the children to 
come from in China? Even if child 
labor were prohibited in Shanghai and 
schools provided for the children, 
would China be able to make this pro- 
vision for the millions outside? The 
answer by this school was in the neg- 
ative and resulted in the slogan being 
devised: “Shut the factory doors and 
you sign the death warrant of thou- 
sands.” 

Another angle of the question was ex- 
plored. Shanghai is a treaty port and 
only within the boundaries of the Inter- 
national Settlement are the edicts of the 
Municipal Council obeyed. It was 
pointed out that, unless the cooperation 
of the Chinese authorities outside is se- 
cured, the reform would do nothing but 
drive the children from Settlement mills 
to places outside. China drew up pro- 
visional labor regulations in 1923 bear- 
ing on child labor, but they were never 
put into operation and it is doubtful 
whether under existing conditions they 
can be introduced. 


Stow Procress ExpEctTep 


This was the field in which the re- 
formers worked and are working and, 
in the light of these facts, their plan of 
campaign revealed much wisdom and 
consideration of the circumstances. No- 
body expected that by a stroke of the 
pen China could be elevated to the high 
standards of the West. The reformers 
secured the support of Shanghai em- 
ployers and they wanted to make a start 
from Shanghai. If Shanghai employers 
thought abolition of child labor was 
feasible and desirable, then here was an 
advance in industrial relationships al- 
ready to hand, One British mill-own- 
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ing firm had already tried it with a cer- 
tain amount of success. If child labor 
were abolished and all the terrible con- 
sequences prophesied were realized, 
Shanghai itself would be free and would ~ 
be an example to the whole country. 
As China advances along the road of de- 
velopment this reform would be bound 
to follow. After all, employers said, 
the only way that such a reform could 
be operated would be through legisla- 
tion; the supporters of the movement, 
therefore, are working to have this 
measure passed. 

The child labor campaign does not 
aim at ending this evil over night; it 
aims at making a start. The measure 
framed by the Municipal Council ex- 
tended over a period of four years, dur- 
ing which time employment of children 
under 10 years was to be prohibited. 
After the expiration of that period no 
children under 12 were to be employed 
in any industrial concern within the 
Settlement and no children under 14 
were to be employed for a longer period 
than twelve hours a day, such period to 
include a compulsory rest of at least 
one hour, and twenty-four hours’ rest 
in every period of two weeks. Employ- 
ment of children under 14 years was 
to be prohibited in dangerous or haz- 
ardous conditions or in connection with 
unguarded machinery, and it was re- 
quired that all precautions and safe- 
guards for preventing accidents be in- 
troduced. The proposed by-law insists 
on all industrial premises being open to 
inspection by authorized representatives 
of the Municipal Council; penalties of 
a fine of Mex. 100 or imprisonment not 
exceeding one month, or both, are pro- 
vided for contraventions of the by-law. 

This is admittedly a wise beginning 
of a reform urgently needed in China. 
The measure was not passed at the last 
meeting, but there is to be no cessation 
of efforts until it shall be made law. 
The supporters of the campaign ac- 
knowledge that they are facing a diffi- 
cult proposition in introducing the re- 
form, but they have the moral faith of 
the world behind them and the stanch 
support of many people in China who 
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see the evil limits to which industrial 
activities have been pushed, especially 
under the pressure of Western methods. 
The economic side of the question has 
not been overlooked, as critics have sug- 
gested. In a public announcement Miss 
Mary Dingman, Industrial Secretary of 
the Y. W. C. A. in Shanghai and one 
of the most active of campaigners, de- 
clared that the vicious circle of poverty 
is difficult to cut, but more than a hun- 
dred years of experience in modern in- 
dustry has shown that there is a place 
to begin, and that is child labor. “Child 
labor,” she told ratepayers, “depresses 
the wages of adults and inevitably main- 
tains a low economic standard. A step 


must be taken somewhere, and this is - 


certainly the strategic point at which 
to start. Those who have undertaken 
the great struggle wiijl not rest in 
Shanghai, but will push on until in the 
Province of Kiangsu Chinese authorities 
are ready to take the same position and 
these commonly accepted principles of 
labor have won the support of the peo- 
ple throughout China.” 


7,000 SHANGHAI CHILDREN TO BE FREED 


The probable consequences, in Shang- 
hai, of the introduction of the reform 
have received the careful attention of 
many people interested in the welfare 
of the children. In Shanghai the num- 
ber of children who would be affected 
would not be more than about 7,000 at 
the beginning, as the measure aims at 
eliminating them gradually and slowly 
increasing the age limit. Definite plans 
are being made whereby, after inspec- 
tion by trained inspectors who would be 
appointed under the powers conferred 
on the Council by the by-law, Shanghai 
citizens are to be given an opportunity 
“to express in a practical way their 
sympathy for those who are suffering.” 

There is much hope for the successful 
extension of the reform into the prov- 

_inces of Kiangsu and Chekiang. Dame 
Adelaide Anderson, during her sojourn 
in China studying industrial conditions, 
interviewed Civil Governor Han Kuo- 
chun of Kiangsu and enlisted his inter- 
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Boy peddler on the streets of a Chinese city 


est in the work for the betterment of 
conditions of labor. At his request she 
prepared a memorandum which was for- 
warded to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce. She also interviewed 
Dr. W. W. Yen, then Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, and other of- 
ficials, among whom she reported an 
awakening interest in the question of 
industrial welfare. She explained for 
them the need for co-ordinated action 
and reported that the outlook was very 
hopeful. The Chinese Cotton Millown- 
ers’ Association strengthened the case by 
expressing welcome to regulations pro- 
hibiting the employment of children, 
provided that the regulations were 
rigidly enforced not only in the Shang- 
hai International Settlement but also in 
the provinces of Kiangsu and Chekiang. 

These developments occurred before 
the recent war which overturned the 
Government and resulted in the transfer- 
ence of political power. It remains to 
be seen what the reformers can now 
accomplish. 


Dartmouth’s Reform 


in College Education 


By ARTHUR CORNING WHITE 


Department of English, Dartmouth College 


American academic policy since 

Dr. Eliot’s introduction of the 
elective system at Harvard were adopted 
by the Faculty of Dartmouth College 
in accepting on May 25, 1925, the 
new ‘scheme of the Committee on 
Educational policy. Certain of these 
changes are already in operation in 
various colleges and universities, but 
their combination into a single scheme 
is unique. Under the able leadership 
of President Ernest Martin Hopkins, 
Dartmouth has already offered in the 
field of higher education various inno- 
vations which have subsequently been 
taken up by other institutions in all 
parts of the country. These new pro- 
posals will be scrutinized by every col- 
leee in the United States and Canada. 
I myself believe the new educational 
scheme of Dartmouth will be adopted, 
with certain inevitable minor reserva- 
tions, by most of our American colleges 
and universities. 


The plan has a history. For years 
the Committee on Educational Policy 
had been making perfunctory reports, 
dealing only with superficial matters, 
These reports had ignored entirely the 
great changes in American life since the 
nineteenth century and the consequent 
alterations in the character and aspira- 
tions of the student body. A year ago 
in an article in The Forum I pointed out 
the nature of these changes. But at last, 
under the Chairmanship of Professor 
Fred Barker Emery, the committee 
awoke and rubbed its eyes. Professor 
Emery upon his retirement from the 
Chairmanship two years ago, made a 
report which startled the Faculty out of 
its complacency. He said that the 
American undergraduates, not only at 


‘HE most fundamental changes in 


Dartmouth, but in all American univer- 
sities and colleges, were doing no work, 
that they graduated without knowing 
anything, that they graduated without 
even wanting to know anything, and 
that the responsibility for this state of 
affairs was not theirs, nor could it hon- 
estly be attributed to the dispropor- 
tionate interest in athletics. He _ said 
that the colleges ought to take stock of 
their own precedures, for he was sure 
that, as our colleges were then organ- 
ized, they were not doing their job, 
could not do their job, in fact, did not 
even realize the nature of the job they 
were supposed to do. The Faculty, 
after recovering from the shock, set to 
work to study the problem and to find a 
remedy. 

The Administration did the same. It 
assumed, contrary to all precedent, that 
the undergraduates themselves might 
have some ideas about why they were 
in college and about what should be 
done for them here. The President ap- 
pointed an Undergraduate Committee 
on Educational Policy, made up of the 
most capable men in the senior class, 
to report their conclusions to the col- 
lege. This they did last June. The 
American press hailed the report as an 
astonishing piece of work. 
hant, yet sound. It proposed a scrap- 
ping of more than half our academic 
system and the introduction of an en- 
trely new procedure. Its major propo- 
sitions were: Freshman year of re- 
quired courses designed to lay before 
the student the various fields of knowl- 
edge, an outline of their history, and 
an exposition of their main problems; 
a sophomore year of course, mostly 
required, designed to give the student 
a general background, a foundation on 
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It was bril- 


We 
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which he might build an education; and 
two more years of courses, partly elec- 
tive, but mostly circumscribed to some 
particular field of knowledge; and the 
abolition of Jectures with substitution 
of the conference method, meetings in 
small groups for informal discussion. 


The Faculty Committee on Educa- 
tional Policy, meantime, was not idle. 
Under the Chairmanship of Professor 
Leon B. Richardson, it conducted an in- 
ternational investigation of academic 
organization. Professor Richardson 
went abroad and made a careful study 
of the English universities in particular 
and of Continental universities in gen- 
eral. Others studied American colleges. 
Professor Richardson submitted a pub- 
lished report to the President. This 
volume of some 200 pages is the best 
study of the development and needs of 
the American college, with a compari- 
son of European and British methods, 
ever prinied. The Faculty committee 
deliberated, argued, wrangled, saw the 
light, and finally got on paper a set 
of proposals designed ito make Dart- 
mouth College of genuine value to the 
students whom it serves. In general, 
these proposals are largely those of the 
undergraduates themselves, but of 
course better articulated. There are, 
however, some very important new fea- 
tures in the Faculty report. 


Four Proposais To BuiLp PowER 


There are four main proposals: 


1. The student shall in his first two 
years be required so to distribute his 
work that he shall gain: (a) a general 
familiarity with the various depart- 
ments of knowledge, and (b) so that 
he shall build for himself a sound foun- 
dation of general information, upon the 
basis of which he may later specialize. 

2. The student shall in his last two 
years devote himself to the study of 
some one department of knowledge so 
that it may no longer be said of him 
that he has merely a “smattering” of 
everything, but no thorough comprehen- 
sion of anything. 

3. The student, before receiving his 
degree, must present evidence that he 


has acquired a mastery of the principal 


‘facts and facility in the methods of his 


chosen field by passing a comprehen- 
sive examination at the end of his senior 
year, this examination to cover, not as 
heretofore, merely particular aspects of 
the study, as considered in individual 
courses, but all aspects of the study, re- 
gardless of whether or not the student 
has covered these in courses. 

4, The student of exceptional ability 
shall, in his last two years, be excused 
from all regular class attendance, shall 
be given such instruction as may best 
fit his individual needs, and shall be 
encouraged to progress, not at the pace 
of his class, but at whatever faster pace 
his particular capacity will admit. 

The student’s time for the first two 
years will be distributed as follows: 
He shall be required in his first year to 
take English. This work will be largely 
composition. No student will be al- 
lowed to graduate who cannot write 
clear, logical, correct English. In his 
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first year he will have a semester course 
in the problems of citizenship; this will 
aim to make him familiar with the na- 
ture and general history of the main 
problems of contemporary society. He 
will take one semester of evolution, a 
course which is not primarily biolog- 
ical, but which in outline gives him a 
brief history of the development of man 
and man’s knowledge. He will take a 
full year course in physical education. 
This aims to teach him how individuals 
and social groups may keep well. 

He must take two years from the 
following: A modern language, an 
ancient language, mathematics; a year 
course in each of the two selected. The 
modern language chosen must be the 
same as that he has studied in school. 
The purpose of this requirement is to 
insure that the student shall have not 
merely a grammatical knowledge, but 
also a reading facility in his selected 
language. If a student begins any lan- 
guage in college, he must take that 
language for two years. He must learn 
to read an average sample of it at sight. 

The student in his first two years 
must take a year’s course in each of two 
subjects selected from the following: 
Mathematics, physics, astronomy, chem- 
istry, biology, physiology, geology. He 
must also take two full year courses 
from among the following: History, 
economics, political science, sociology, 
philosophy, psychology. 

The committee feels that with such a 
preparation as this in his first two years 
the student will be in a position to de- 
termine intelligently what he really 
wishes to study. Moreover, he will have 
a good general foundation upon which 
to begin his more specialized work. For 
this work he has two years remaining. 


Two Last Years For SpEcIAL Stupy 


Any one who knows anything at all 
about higher education in America 
knows that right here, in the last two 
years of the college course, is where we 
have gone astray. For we have allowed 
our students to go through this period 
taking a course in zoology, a course in 
music, @ course in economic theory and 
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so forth, none of which subjects has any 
relation to the others. Our major re- 
quirement has been a joke. In most 
colleges, as at Dartmouth, this require- 
ment means eighteen hours of unrelated 
courses in some one department. There 
has been no synthesizing of the material 
of the major subject. Emphasis has 
been placed upon the completion of in- 
dividual courses rather than on a syn- 
thesis of the student’s knowledge in the 
major field as a whole. Under the new 
plan the student will devote, not eigh- 
teen hours, but from thirty-three to 
thirty-six hours to his major study. At 
the end of four years he will know a 
good deal about some one subject. Em- 
phasis is to be placed, not on his hav- 
ing completed any particular course, 
but on his having an understanding of 
the facts and methods in the whole 
field. Under the old system, the pres- 
ent system, the student could take a 
course in Shakespeare, a course in the- 
ories of literary criticism, a course in 
Victorian poetry, and get his degree. 
Under the proposed scheme the student 
in English literature, regardless of 
what courses he may take, is required 
to demonstrate that he understands the 
whole subject. 


To secure this end the committee pro- 
posed the comprehensive examination. 
Every student, to receive a degree, must 
pass a comprehensive examination in his 
major subject at the end of his senior 
year. If he fails he may be allowed an- 
other trial, a half year later, upon the 
payment of a fee. Failing this, he gets 
no degree. To quote from the report; 


The comprehensive examination shall be set 
and graded with the following points in mind: 
It shall constitute a test of the major subject 
as a whole and shall offer the opportunity to 
the student to show his powers of independent 
thought in his field. It shall not be a test in 
which the main stress is put on the memoriza- 
tion and repetition of facts. It shall not be a 
test the passing of which shall be unduly dif- 
ficult of attainment by ‘men of the lower in- 
tellectual level among the undergraduate body 
who have honestly attempted the work of 
synthesizing the material of the major subject. 
It shall, at the same time, be a test sufficiently 
searching so that each student may have the 
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The campus, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


opportunity of showing to what extent he may 
have progressed in his powers of handling ma- 
terial in his chosen subject. 

One more word in regard to the 
major. The committee says: “The 
major work shall be planned as a uni- 
fied, coherent whole, and shall not con- 
sist of a series of unrelated courses.” 
Course distinctions are to be retained 
where advisable for administrative pur- 
poses, but are never to interfere with 
the main purpose of the major, which 
isso to direct the student’s study that 
he shall have at the end of his college 
years a sound understanding of the 
material in his chosen field as a whole. 

Perhaps the most valuable sugges- 
tion of the committee is that in regard 
to the treatment of students of superior 
capacity. This number comprises about 
20 per cent. of the undergraduate body. 
The report says: 

Such men, so far as the facilities of the de- 
partment will allow (the department in which 
the student is majoring), shall be treated as 
befits their individual needs and as their in- 
dividual capacities warrant; they shall receive 
instruction which, so: far as possible, shall be 
individual or in sections of small size. * * * 
It shall be the endeavor particularly to en- 
courage men of this group to self-reliance in 


the acquirement of education largely through 
their own efforts. Men in the honors group 
shall not in cheir major subject be held to the 
ordinary rules of attendance. 

Students who, winning a place in this 
group, fail to live up to their original 
signs of promise are to be relegated to 
the main body, and those in the general 
group who show ability to get beyond 
their class are to be placed in the honor 
group. All students will take the same 
examination in each major subject, but 
those receiving honor grade will, though 
receiving the same degree, be given 
special recognition. 

At last we in America are recognizing 
the exceptional student. Heretofore we 
have done all we could to throttle him. 
Now we propose to give him his chance, 
to let him show what he can do. The 
mass of the undergraduates will, of 
course, plod along under the new sys- 
tem, when it is adopted, as they did 
under the old, but at least they will 
plod to some purpose. The few gifted 
ones will have an opportunity to de- 
velop their capacity for leadership. 
And good leadership is what this coun- 
try needs. 


Linking the Nations by 


Educational Contacts 


By CLYDE EAGLETON 


Professor of International Law, New York University 


fect of the World War was the 

impetus it gave to all cultural 
movements of an international nature. 
The conflict through which the world 
passed between 1914 and 1918 inspired 
a universal yearning to make any repe- 
tition of that catastrophe forever impos- 
sible. It was also felt, inasmuch as the 
war was at least partially due to the 
ignorance and narrow vision of indi- 
vidual nations, that the solution lay in 
the development of education along in- 
ternational lines. 

This sentiment has crystallized in a 
broad movement which aims to bring 
nations closer together through the me- 
dium of the university classroom. That 
movement has grown rapidly in the seven 
years since the cessation of hostilities; 


P ieee. the most significant ef- 


it now embraces many varied activities, 


and already the results have been con- 
siderable; the training of thought along 
international lines has been stimulated, 
inter-racial study has been developed 
and determined efforts have been made 
toward the “universalization of univer- 
sity studies,” 

Foremost in importance was the effort 
to establish an international university. 
This effort was actually the renewal of 
many previous attempts in this direction 
that had been made during the preced- 
ing quarter century. Where the idea 
first appeared it is difficult to say, 
though it might be traced back to the 
International Bibliophile Union which 
was founded by M. La Fontaine and M. 
Otlet in 1895. The union had a dual 
progeny; it was converted in 1910 into 
the Union des Associations Interna- 
tionales and was also a direct prede- 
cessor of the International University, 
which was organized at Brussels in 
1920. 


The Union des Associations Interna- 
tionales now has a membership of over 
200 international associations of all 
sorts. and descriptions, embracing 
science, health, law, religion, economics, 
trade and so forth; and keeps the ree- 
ords of what must now amount to thou- 
sands of international conferences al- 
ready held. It is supported from three 
sources: the Belgian Government, which 
contributes the Palais Mondial and 
some 70,000 francs annually; the Car- 
negie Endowment, with about $75,000 a 
year, and the League of Nations, which 
allows a subvention for publishing the 
work of the international conferences. 
It has a bibliography of some 12,000,- 
000 cards upon subjects of international 
interest; a library running into hun- 
dreds of thousands of volumes; an in- 
ternational archives bureau; an interna- 
tional museum, and it is planning an 
international encyclopedia. Upon the 
establishment of the League of Nations 
the union naturally began to cooperate 
with that body, and now plans its work 
along three lines. The first is the publi- 
cation of the work of the conferences; 
the second is the maintenance of the In- 
ternational University, which opened 
with 150 students and has since func- 
tioned regularly as a Summer school for 
the study of international law and rela- 
tions, and the third is the establishment 
of an international centre around the 


Professor Eagleton, a graduate of Austin 
College, Texas, after a course of graduate 
study at Princeton University, went to Ox- 
ford University, England, as a Rhodes 
scholar (1914-17). On his return to the 
United States he was appointed instructor in 
modern European History at Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Texas. For the last 
two years he has been Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at New York University. Pro- 
fessor Hagleton has been for many years a 
close student and supporter of the move- 
ment toward international education, 
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Palais de Cinquantenaire (of which the 
Palais Mondial is a wing). 

Several other developments in other 
parts of the world merit - considera- 
tion here. The Academy of Interna- 
tional Law was opened at the Peace 
Palace at The Hague in 1923. It is 
maintained in part by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Over 
300 students were enrolled at its first 
meeting. At the second session, in the 
Summer of 1924, two American teach- 
ers, Professor Phillip Marshall Brown 
of Princeton and Dr. James Brown Scott 
of Washington, were members of the 
staff of lecturers. An institution more 
nearly approximating the idea‘of an in- 
ternational university is now in process 
of formation in the United States. In 
the Spring of 1924 a luncheon confer- 
ence was held, upon invitation from 
such distinguished leaders of thought as 
John W. Davis, George W. Wickersham, 
Albert Shaw and John H. Finley, as a 
result of which it was announced that 
the Walter Hines Page School of Inter- 
national Relations would be established 
at Johns Hopkins University. 

A few months ago a news item 
stated that articles of incorporation 
had been filed with Secretary of State 
Hughes for the “Los Angeles University 
of International Affairs’—an item 
that suggests a constitutional question 
as to the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the Constitution, to charter 
an international school. The Los An- 
geles institution is to be a college con- 
nected with the University of Southern 
California, with Dr. Kleinsmid as Pres- 
ident of both, but with a separate board 
of directors and independent funds. 


Wortp University Projectep 


None of these institutions is  suffi- 
ciently complete and independent to de- 
serve the title of an international uni- 
versity, in the true sense of the word; 
and other efforts are being made to real- 
ize that grandiose conception. Dr. Au- 
eustus Thomas, President of the World 
Federation of Educational Associations, 
has been investigating for that body the 
feasibility of creating a real interna- 
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tional university. Mr. Herman of De- 
troit, who contributed $25,000 for the 
Educational Peace Plan Prize, has of- 
fered. $1,000,000; Colonel Fletcher of 
San Diego has offered 500 acres for its 
establishment at that California city, and 
offers have been received also from The 
Hague and from Barcelona. Interna- 
tional labor has been discussing the cre- 
ation of such a university; and it has 
been vigorously debated in the League 
of Nations Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, which, however, decided 
that “insurmountable obstacles” at pres- 
ent stand in the way of its creation. 


As democratic government develops 
it becomes more and more clear that its 
success depends upon an educated pub- 
lic opinion. The League of Nations from 
the beginning realized the truth of this 
principle: “The cooperation of all 
States members of the League of Nations 
will greatly assist in forming an inter- 
national public opinion capable of as- 
suring the consolidation of the great in- 
stitution which is intended to prevent 
the recurrence of such a terrible catas- 
trophe as the World War.” In Septem- 
ber, 1921, a Committee of Twelve was 
appointed to study the problem of intel- 
lectual cooperation. Its first report 
dealt with five subjects: An inquiry into 
intellectual life, especially in the war- 
stricken countries; the exchange of 
scholarly publications between nations; 
interuniversity cooperation; an interna- 
tional university congress to pave the 
way toward an international university, 
and the protection of intellectual pro- 
prietary rights. Later—in April, 1924 
—the idea of an international university 
was temporarily laid aside and em- 
phasis was laid upon cooperation be- 
tween universities: “In this way not the 
internationalization of universities, but 
the universalization of university studies 
would be obtained.” This effort was to 
be made along many lines, too numer- 
ous to be stated here; but we may men- 
tion the exchange of student and Faculty 
members; the encouragement of courses 
having an international appeal; the re- 
duction of student expenses, and an 
especial effort to impress upon students 
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everywhere the ideals of the League of 
Nations. 

This move oy the Leaguc was one of 
considerable importance. The Commit- 
tee of Twelve consists of the outstanding 
men of letters of all the nations; ‘he 
United States is represented by three 
distinguished scholars. It is the most 
serious effort at international educa- 
tional cooperation yet attempted and 
gives promise of important zesults. The 
most recent act by the committee to pro- 
mote closer intellectual contacts 's 2 de- 
cision to prepare yearly, under the au- 
thority of the League of Nations. c list 
of 600 of the best books which jAave 
appeared during the preceding twelve 
months in various countries of the 
world. Fiction is eliminated. The sub: 
jects embraced are history, law, social 
science, theology, philosophy, travel and 
literary history. Other practical meas- 
ures of far-reaching importance to de- 
velop closer contacts are being consid- 
ered. In all respects this is the most 
useful and efficient agency ever formed 
with a view to bring the world into 
closer cultural relationship. 

Pursuant to the projects initiated by 
the committee an important step was 
taken at the Fourth Assembly of the 
League, in 1923, when a resolution was 
adopted establishing an international 
university information office in place 
of the secretariat of the committee. 

Provision—though strikingly meagre 
—was made in the League budget of 
1924; and on Nov. 1, 1923, a circular 
was dispatched to the national univer- 
sity offices and similar institutions an- 
nouncing the creation of the new infor- 
mation office. Subsequently a sub- 
committee of the office conducted a 
most valuable investigation, through 
a questionnaire sent out by the In- 
ternational Students’ Association. Such 
intimate questions as that of the 30o- 
cial life of the foreign student were 
considered, and, ioward this, a sug- 
gestion was made for the adoption 
of a system of “parrainage,” by which 
each foreign student should become the 
“parrain” or ward of a home student. 
In addition to the “livret” (the pro- 
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posed official international transfer — 
card of university credits) a card was 
suggested from the Students’ Associa- 
tion which would introduce the traveler 
to students abroad. Student hostelries 
were approved, provided they contained 
also native students; but the foreign stu- 
dent was encouraged to live with fami- 
lies if possible. As to the type of stu- 
dent best fitted for exchange, it was 
recommended that he be a graduate, at 
least 22 years old; and as to the type of 
courses, it is significant that the Inter- . 
national Students’ Committee is fearful 
of the modern specialized and _ utilita- 
rian courses, “which it considers as 
highly dangerous to the future of mod- 
ern culture.” 


The question of establishing national 
offices through which the League of Na- 
tions could act in each country aroused 
some debate, obvious as such a system 
would seem to be. The reason for this 
was that it revived the old and danger- 
ous question of nationalistic propa- 
ganda in education. In France and 
Spain, such offices, for the purpose of 
spreading national culture, were already 
in existence; and at the first meeting of 
the subcommittee, Italy and other States 
—all of them Latin—announced the for- 
mation of such organizations. Replying 
to certain anxieties expressed in the dis- 
cussion, “the Secretary said that, in the 
mind of the committee and of the Secre- 
tariat, the International Office was not 
intended to compete with the national 
offices, but to be of service to them. If, 
for example, a foreign student asked the 
‘international office for information re- 
garding courses of study in France, he 
would immediately be put into com- 
munication with the French office.” The 
debate cropped up again when the 
French Government generously offered 
to maintain the International Office 
alongside its own national office in 
Paris. The Australian delegate, among 
others, though recognizing the encour- 
aging generosity of the French Govern- 
ment, argued against such decentraliza- 
tion of the League activities. The offer 
was, however, too tempting to be re- 
sisted. The present policy of encour- 


aging national. offices and cooperating 
with them is in perfect inalogy with the 
whole scheme by which nations cooper- 
ate and at the samc timc preserve their 
national characteristics. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR FoREIGN STUDY 


Recent developments in the field of 
international education are highly prom- 
ising for the future. The student’s 
financial difficulties. for instance, have 
been alleviated in various ways. The 
number of fellowships for foreign study 
has increased to such an extent_ that 
there is a distinct need for a-directory 
of such fellowships. Much more impor- 
tant are the independently endowed 
foundations. The pioneer in this field 
was Cecil Rhodes, who, with characteris- 
tic vision, created thc Rhodes Scholar- 
ships in the hope of encouraging Anglo- 
Saxon comradeship. Quito recently a 
munificent gift established the Gug- 
genheim Fellowships, which, if not 
more numerous, are distinctly wider 
in purpose and scope. The Gug- 
genheim Foundation was established 
by Simon Guggenheim in the mem- 
ory and in the name of his son, the 
late John Simon Guggenheim; under the 
terms of the endowment, as announced 


on Feb..23, 1925, by the founder, a fund 


of $3,000,000 was created for the main- | 


tenance of fifty fellowships for interna- 
tional study. The purposes of the foun- 
dation were stated to be: Improvement 
of education and the pursuit of the arts 
and professions in this country, to en- 
courage research work and to contribute 
to better. international understanding. 
The last-named specification is mani- 
festly of particular significance. The 
terms of the fellowships are liberal: the 
only requirement is that the appointees 
must be old enough to have shown 
marked ability in their particular sub- 
ject; holders are permitted to study 
where they wish, a provision of impor- 
tance with respect to the development of 
‘an international viewpoint; both men 
and women are eligible to appointment. 

Creation of the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, however, is not the only notable 
Covelopment in this field during recent 
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years. Out of the World War came two 
more foundations: the Belgian Relief 
Fellowships, which immortalize the 
work of the “A. R. A.” [American Re- 
lief Association], providing a stipend 
for advanced students to work in Bel- 
gian universities, and the American 
Field Service Fellowships, which afford 
a similar opportunity for study in 
France. If the United States has led the 
way in this philanthropy, other nations 
have not been slow to follow; and fre- 
quently it has been through govern- 


‘mental action. Thus France provides 


scholarships and certain exemptions 
from university fees for foreign stu- 
dents; Costa Rica sends twenty of her 
students abroad each year for advanced 
work; the Central American States have 
by treaty agreed to exchange students 
with each other, and the Italian Govern- 
ment has appropriated 200,000 lire both 
to send Italian students abroad and to 
attract foreign students to Italy. A few 
foreign fellowships, such as the Clar- 
ence Graff Fellowship in England, 
specify study in an American institution. 

But the provision of a stipend to de- 
serving students is only one of the ef- 
forts made to facilitate international 
study. Innumerable Summer tours have 
been provided, at prices low enough to 
be attractive. Some of these are con- 
ducted by individual teachers, some by 
business concerns organized for that 
particular purpose; while a few univer- 
sities, as well as the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, conduct tours espe- 
cially planned for student purposes. On 
some of these, such as the New York 
University tours, college credit may be 
obtained for work done en route. At a 
meeting of the National Council on For- 
eign Service Training in Boston last 
year it was reported that eleven of the 
Jarger universities were willing to ac- 
cept credits for work done on such 
tours, though some specified that such 
work must be given by its own instruc- 
tors. At this meeting, too, representa- 
tives of transportation organizations 
announced that third-class round-trip 
tickets could now be obtained for little 
less than one-way tickets second class. 
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In some countries other financial in- 
ducements are offered, such as_ half 
fare on railways in Mexico and else- 
where, or a reduction of one-third upon 
French railways for students intending 
to study in France, or exemption from 
taxes. Nor should one forget student 
organizations such as the Youth move- 
ment or the Cosmopolitan Club—now 
housed, through the generosity of John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., in the beautiful In- 
ternational House, which is situated near 
Columbia University, New York, for 
they may be of inestimable service to 
the foreign student. 


The latest important development in 
the progress of international contacts 
through education has been the organi- 
zation of a group who have chartered a 
ship as a university; the vessel is to 
leave for a long cruise early in the Fall. 
It is understood that students from va- 
rious universities will compose the pas- 
senger list; regular courses will be pur- 
sued and credits given for them at their 
respective universities. The ship will 
call at all the important points in the 
world, enabling the lecturers to give the 
local atmosphere in their courses on 
international history and politics. Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, President Emeritus 


of Western Reserve University, will be» 


the chief educational director, and a 
number of other distinguished Ameri- 
can educators will compose the Faculty. 


Mention may also be made of a pro- 
ject which has excellent possibilities. 
Dr. Schlockow, President of the Brook- 
lyn Teachers’ Association, comprising 
8,076 teachers, is now corresponding 
with the principals of various colleges 
and schools in Spain, France, Germany 
and Austria for the purpose of arrang- 
ing exchange of letters between students 
in those countries and the pupils in the 
Brooklyn public schools, in order to de- 
velop interest in the study of foreign 
languages and to broaden the intellec- 
tual outlook of the students. 


Again, there has been an effort to 
meet the demand for better knowledge 
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of foreign affairs by supplying educa- 
tional facilities. 
Ecole Libre in Paris or the London 
School of Economics have long been 
famous; but other universities are now 
expanding to meet a need which is con- 
stantly growing. Thus Columbia Uni- 
versity now publishes a special pam- 
phlet describing its courses of interna- 
tional interest and will next year aban- 
don its conservative habit of offering in 
this domain only courses of interna- 
tional law, and will offer courses in in- 
ternational administration and relations 
in its Department of Public Law. New 
York University has for some time had 
a varied selection of courses, especially 
in its business schools, and now offers 
a large number of courses in interna- 
tional government and organization in 
its Department of Government. The 
larger universities here and in other 
countries have practically all a liberal 
choice’ of such courses, and even the 
smaller colleges carry at least one which 
touches upon international relations. 

One of the twenty typical peace plans 
submitted for the Bok Prize proposed 
an international. bureau of. education. 
“The bureau would study and - in- 
terpret the traditions, aspirations, hab- 
its and proclivities of all peoples; 
their political, social and religious in- 
stitutions and their history; and would 
examine into their general level of cul- 
ture and intelligence, their knowledge 
of the institutions and traditions of 
other peoples and their systems of edu- 
cation and their reactions thereto. It 
would consider the effect of their physi- 
cal environment and their position eco- 
nomically upon their thoughts and de- 
sires, and would do all else that would 
give it an insight into and an under- 
standing of the forces that shape the 
thought and conduct of peoples.” At 
just about the same time that Mr. Ar- 
thur was writing out this plan such a 
bureau had, as we have seen above, al- 
ready come into existence, with pur-. 
poses almost exactly as he was outlining 
them. 
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eaching War Strategy to 


Our Future Generals 


By FRANK U. QUILLIN 


Chief of Employment Service, United States Veteran Bureau 


‘ ENERALS to command armies 
= require to be trained no less 
thoroughly than other experts 
and professional men. This function 
as far as the United States Army is con- 
cerned is performed by the Army War 
College, which can be truly described as 
an institution of learning that holds a 
relationship to the American citizen sec- 
ond in importance to that of no other 
educational institution. 

Located in the District of Columbia. 
~ at the head of the parade ground of the 
Washington Barracks and on the banks 
of the Potomac River, the college car- 
ries on its work in a building the corner- 
stone of which was laid on Feb. 21, 
1903. In the rotunda a tablet records 
how the building came to be erected: 
“Because of the Special Interest and 
Effort of Elihu Root, Secretary of War, 
Creator of the General Staff of the 
Army, This Building tor the Army War 
College Was Authorized by Acts of Con- 
eress Approved June 30, 1902, and 
April 23, 1904.” Secretary Root, in his 
first official reference to the establish- 
ment of the college, in November, 1899, 
stated that such an institution was neces- 
sary to the efficiency of the Army, as 
through it officers would become fa- 
miliar with the movement of large bod- 
ies of troops under conditions approach- 
ing very nearly those of actual warfare. 
Accordingly, the two chief missions of 
the college from its inception have been 
(1) to train officers for high command 
in the field, and (2) to prepare them 
more thoroughly for important genera! 
staff duties in the War Department at 
Washington. 

Each year, for, some twenty years 
now, a carefully selected group of offi- 
cers varying in grade from Major to 
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Major General, the group numbering 
from 50 to 100 each year, has pursued 
the year’s course of study, the comple- 
tion of which entitles them to be cred- 
ited as graduates of the Army War 
College, “the post-graduate school of the 
American Army.” That this training at 
the Army War College has real signifi- 
cance in the making of the American 
Army officers of today is clearly shown 
by the fact that the National Defense 
act passed by Congress in 1920 states 
that no officer shali in the future be 
considered eligible for the War Depart- 
ment General Staff unless he is a grad- 
uate of the Army War College. A recent 
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general order of the War Department 
lays down the same requirement for 
eligibility for high command in the 
Army. 

This approval by Congress of the 
Army War College was won by the bril- 
liant Ee iomneniee of its graduates in 
action in the World War. They demon- 
strated that the theory of war that they 
had learned worked out in actual con- 
flict and brought success to our Army. 
Inquiry reveals that 79.7 per cent. of the 
officers who were graduated from the 
college before America’s entrance into 
the World War acquitted themselves par- 
ticularly well as leaders in that war. The 
college furnished for the war 54 Major 
Generals, of whom 35 were awarded 
Distinguished Service Medals, 2 the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, one other the 
Distinguished Service Cross and one the 
thanks of Congress. About the same 
proportion of similar honors were won 
by the 84 graduates who served with 
the rank of Brigadier General and by 
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the 30 graduates who served with the | 
rank of Colonel. 

The student body of the college is 
constituted by officers of the Regular 
Army, who are withdrawn from their 
regular commands and detailed by the 
War Department to pursue the college 


course of study for a period of one year. — 


Most of them are Colonels or Brigadier 
Generals and most of them have already ~ 
been graduated from West Point andes 
the various service schools of the 
Army. The course of study includes 
the various phases of tactics and strat- 
gy, of command and movements. In 


the conduct of “war games” the students | 


work out problems calling for decisions 


and orders incident to high command. 


They make war plans in which every 


obstacle is encountered and they must 


provide the means for overcoming these 
They exhaustively. ‘inspect 
the records of past campaigns and ana- 
lyze them in the light of changes that - 
have since taken place i in military meth- 
ods and weapons of offense and defense. 


The buildings and grounds of the Army War College at Washington as seen from 
an airplane 
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Front cf the building occupied by the Army War College, Washington, D. C. 


They study the war-making resources of 
this and other nations. In the War Col- 
lege library the students find available 
some 200,000 books, all bearing directly 
or indirectly upon the science and art 
of war. There is also at their service a 
map room containing 
maps, covering every country. and every 
section and kept up to date through con- 
tacts throughout the world. 


The Faculty of the college consists 
of the Commandant, or President, the 
/.ssistant Commandant and about fif- 
teen instructors. The relationship be- 
tween Faculty and students is another 
characteristic of the institution. .As 
Newton D. Baker, while Secretary of 
War, once expressed it, “This college is 
in the best sense of the word a ‘col- 
legium,’ or meeting of minds, a col- 
leagueship of men for the benefit of the 
whole. he instructor and the student 
{ind that each has much to Jearn from 
the other.” The present Commandant, 
or President, is Major Gen. Hanson E. 
Ely, a graduate of the Army War Col- 
. leze ad also of ‘West Point, of the 
~ Infantry and Cavalry School - and 
of the Staff College of Fort Leaven- 


some 400,000 - 


worth, Kan. He distinguished himself 
in the command of troops cn the western 


front during the World War. 


Additional significance has been given 
to the work of the Army War College 
since the World War. Before the war 
the college was more or less an adjunct 
of the General Staff of the War Depart- 
ment, rendering assistance in investigat- 
ing and advising work. Today it is the 
institution that is bringing to the practi- 
cal use of the Army and the nation the 
results of the lessons learned from a 
study of the World War. These lessons 
pertain chiefly to staff organization in 


- the control of large units and agegrega- 


tions of units of military forces and 
also to effective industrial mobilization. 
It is recognized as never before thet 
modern wars are battles of brains, call- 
ing for master minds of tactics and strat- 
egy, as well as master minds in organi- 
zation, invention, production and trans- 
portation. The Army War College is the 
epitome of the best thinking along the 
line of, preparedness and self:preserva- 
tion. Its motto, “Prudens futuri” (Prov- 
ident for the future), indeed, expresses 
its whole purpose. 
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~ How France Spent Her — 
Borrowed Billions 


By LOUIS MARIN. 


sputy in the French Chamber; former Cabinet Minister; Sec- 

Eee the Chamber of Deputies Bureau; President of the 

Federation Regionaliste Francaise; Director and Professor in 
the College des Sciences Sociales 


The following article by M. Louis Marin, the eminent French Deputy, whose recent speech in 
the French Chamber on France’s war debts to the United States (estimated at approximately 
$4,000,000,000) created such a sensation, explains the origin of those debts from intimate and 
detailed knowledge. The situation may be briefly summarized as follows: Toward the beginning 
of June, Foreign Minister Briand and Finance Minister Caillaux appointed a mixed parliamentary 
and expert commission to study the problem and to draft and present an offer of repayment 
acceptable to the United States. The commission’s report had not been completed up to the time 
when these pages went to press. The two Ministers mentioned regarded it as essential that a 
basis of discussion should be provided by such an offer and believed that it should precede the 
sending of French debt commissioners to Washington to discuss the question of repayment. 
M. Briand believed that the question of a revision of the total debt te America should be post- 
poned until the general outline of terms of repayment had been agreed upon; though the French 
contention that such ‘a revision, as well as a moratorium, was necessary remained unchanged. 
This view is based on the fact that France’s national currency is now worth one-quarter of its 
pre-war value and that her capacity to repay her war debts is grimly limited thereby. French 
anxiety on the debt problem was accentuated by a memorandum received on July 1 from Austen 
Chamberlain, British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, suggesting that the time had come for 
France to make an offer, if only a provisional one, for the settlement of her debt to Great 
Britain. : 
On July 2 France gave the United States formal notice that she would soon be ready to begin 
negotiations for the funding of the $4,000,000,000 due. This notice was transmitted by the French 
Ambassador, M. Daeschner, to Secretary Mellon at the Treasury Department. The Ambassador 
informed the Secretary that the French Commission would probably meet the members of the 
American World War Debt Commission, of which Secretary Mellon is Chairman, some time early 
in September, after the work of balancing the Government budget had been completed. This, he 
expected, would be at the end of July, when the French Foreign Office would notify the Wash- 
ington Government of the exact date when the French Debt Commission would arrive. 

The books of the United States Treasury show (March 20, 1925) that France owes the 
United States $4,137,224,198.34. This is the largest unfunded debt held by the American Goyern- 
ment against the debtor nations. Twenty of these nations, including France, have paid 
$1,273,175,501.81 on a total due of more than $12,000,000,000. Great Britain is credited with 
payments totaling $881,388,298.67. 


M. Marin’s article reveals the gigantic nature of France’s effort to finance the war and 
what it entailed. 


the war surpassed the closest esti- 
mates regarding war apparatus 
and methods of combat to be employed 
in case of war by such countries as pos- 
sessed a regular army. France, solely 


f ‘HE enormous cost of carrying on 


for her territorial army, had to main- 


tain, equip and arm 8,000,000 of her 
citizens, as well as 475,000. colonials 


‘during a period of fifty-two months. 
V8 


We do not count as war expenses those 
incurred after Nov. 11, 1918, the day 
of the armistice, despite the fact that 
gradual demobilization took place only 
during the course of the year 1919. To 
these war expenses proper should be 
added female and colonial labor which 
replaced, both in the rear of the zone of 
battle and in the interior, the labor of 
able-bodied men sent to the front. 


ms 


The cost of maintenance at the front 
was far greater than that of the mobil- 
ized soldiers. The French effectives 
actively engaged or in the first line 
totaled 2,689,000. soldiers in August, 
1914; 3,700,000 in 1915 and from 1916 
to Nov. 11, 1918, more than 3,000,000. 
The American people will easily under- 
stand the costliness of this effort in view 
of the fact that they themselves mobil- 
ized an army of 3,800,000 men within 
a year and a half. These men served 
in the United States and in Europe a 
tctal of 628,020,000 days. America had 
in France the following forces at the 
dates specified: 


1917. 

gE aaa i nS ea re 20,000 

Ocioher-. Sie cs aca 65,000 

1918. 

JRDWALY ee Fa ee 176,000 
SH NTE RASS a Baa tea eee 320,000 

Octobers. 05.23 Ee Lane 1,884,006 

INOVEMDEP A pNsaloa nck Coe ees 1,993,000 


The number of days served by those 
drawing rations in France was 203,310,- 
000; data are unavailable to show the 
number of days served by these men in 
battle or in the trenches. France’s ef- 
fort represents 11,000,000,000 days of 
mobilization for native French soldiers. 
Of this total, 8,000,000,000 days were 
served in battle; 13,000,000,000 days 


eovered colonial mobilization. 


France’s Pre-War EFrort 


But for the same effective result 
America spent much more; first, be- 
cause she had an army of volunteers, 
whom she had to pay a reasonable 
amount, while French citizens, thanks 


to the system of obligatory service for . 


all, were paid only one sou (five cen- 
times a day); secondly, because 
America had to assemble an army in 
ali haste. Since human lives were in 
question swift results were necessary, 
- for every day’s delay meant that thou- 
sands of allied soldiers fell in the 
trenches, and when one is fighting 
_ against time for victory one naturally 
spends much mere than otherwise. 
France spent comparatively much less, 
having from the first day an army 


4 
% 
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capable of effectively resisting the Ger- 
man Army, a result due to the fact that 
for a long period of time she had ex- 
pended large sums of money and 
worked intensively to prepare this army. 
If the war was won, if the Battle of the 
Marne was possible, if, from the end 
of 1914, Europe was not crushed by 
the German yoke, it was because we 
had spent large sums before the war 
on our war and naval budgets in pre- 
paring for possible conflicts, filled our 
barracks with soldiers, sacrificing two 
years of their life to military service, 
sacrificing for periods of twenty-eight 
and thirteen days the services they 
might have rendered to the nation in 
commercial and economic ways. How 
many efforts were needed before the 
war to create a great French Army 
capable of meeting and struggling with 
the German Army so long, methodi- 
cally and ferociously prepared; how 
much devotion on the part of our mili- 
tary leaders, our military staffs and ex- 
perts over a period of years to create 
the necessary spirit of morale and to 
prepare such widely varied military ap- 
paratus! If France had not made these 
gigantic efforts before the war, if we 
had not possessed these staffs and spe- 
cialists, these trained forces, these young 
men who were to serve for eight suc- 
cessive years, and who at the Battle of 
the Marne were perfectly trained; if 
our active and reserve officers had not 
been informed on all these military 
questions, we should have been unable 
to adapt ourselves constantly to all the 
new problems of the war as we tri- 
umphantly did. The vast cost of this 
pre-war preparation does net count in 
our eyes in the category of war ex- 
penses. But our allies should consider 
that however short the time which would 
have elapsed before their forces were 
at hand, Germany, from the end of 
1914, would have become the political 
and military master of Europe before 
it became the master in the fields of 
commerce. They should understand 
that their war expenses, vastly in- 
creased by their lack of preparation, 
cannot be comparcd with ours. 


Sa eee 
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The same may be said of the consider- 
able sums which France had to spend 
from year to year to adapt her war 
plans to the new military devices in- 
troduced by Germany. These expenses 
increased our own expenses, while our 
allies profited from them. During the 
first years of the struggle, prepared for 
so long and thoroughly by Germany, 
a constant effort of adaptation was 
necessary, most costly in human lives, 
energy and money, for machine guns, 
heavy artillery, trenches and barbed 
wire. When our allies reached the field 
of battle they profited by all the les- 
sons we had learned so painfully. All 
their first trenches were dug by our 
men. Toward the close of the war, at 
the positions on the front, there were 
found a host of English, American, 
Portuguese and Italian officers, who 
had come to learn from us the rdle to 
be played by General Staffs and the 
difficulties of war, and all their respec- 
tive nations borrowed from us our staff 
officers and our specialists. 


Vast Cost or Foop anp EQUIPMENT 


To feed these mobilized men required 
formidable expense despite the utmost 
economy shown by the Commissary De- 
partment in purchasing and even in pre- 
paring the rations. The cost in francs 
of feeding our armies will be seen in 


the following table (centimes are 
omitted) : 
Je AR Rook Gon or eevee 1,369,742,371 
LOU ogrccexssotemersistoxe ye eisele 2,937,674,698 
IHS S Siena earemions 2,982,407,350 
WOH i Opie Apdasnenocée 3,544,691,065 
OVS SF seseerete ote crerelae ore 4,644,456,720 
Motall trancss.terecate 15,078,972,204 


The rations, however, were meagre; 
the normal rations of the French soldier 
on active duty consist of only 700 
grammes of bread, 400 grammes of 
fresh or refrigerated meat, 60 grammes 
of rice or dry vegetables; 16 grammes 
of coffee, 21 grammes of sugar, 30 
grammes of bacon, 15 grammes of to- 
bacco. As the war continued economic 
conditions forced us to reduce this ra- 
tion to 600 grammes of bread and 350 
grammes of meat. 
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With respect to equipment, we pos- 
sessed in 1914 only the articles neces- — 
sary to clothe our fighting troops and ~ 
our reserve forces, viz., 1,800,000 men, 
plus about 200,000 articles collected in- 
the army stores. We had to provide for — 
the uniforming and outfitting of more 
than 6,000,000 men, great coats, cloaks, 
pea jackets, jackets, dolmans, trousers, 
military caps, police helmets, marching © 
brogans, light shoes, underclothing, © 
shirts, drawers, flannel belts and socks. 


For example, in the case of boots, be- — 
fore the war, a contractor furnished — 
daily 5,350 pairs; in 1913, 5,000 pairs. 
This quantity was much below our 
needs after the outbreak of the war. 
From the first days of the struggle we 
had to increase the supply to meet our 
requirements. This change was so ef- 
fective that by Nov. 1, 1914, the total 
of boots supplied exceeded 14,000,000 
pairs of marching brogans and 10,000,- 
000 pairs of lighter shoes, as compared 
with 2,543,354 pairs of marching bro- 
gans and 981,490 pairs of lighter shoes 
in 1913. Purchases in foreign markets 
totaled 3,224,413 pairs of marching 
shoes of a total value of 55,939,903 
francs, and 210,000 pairs of lighter 
shoes costing 2,585,000 frances; in ad-— 
dition we made some 36,571,000 pairs — 
of marching shoes; 3,657,000 pairs of 
lighter shoes and 686,000 pairs of offi- 
cers shoes. : 


Regarding raw materials (cloth, 
hides and so forth) we manufactured 
the following items at the values shown 
(in francs) : = 


134,662,000 kilogrammes of wool. . .525,980,000 
114,681,000 meters of uniform cloth.998,900,000 
14,989,000 meters of flannel (wool 
and cotton), ......... 29,657,000 
163,285,000 meters of cotton flannel.158,495,000 
102,313,000 meters of tennis cloth. . 169,707,000 
130,885,000 meters of narrow linen 
Cloth “eee es eee 178,315,000 
62,691,000 meters of wide linen... 99,195,000 — 
63,832,000 meters of double milled.137,872,000: 


19,194,000 meters of ticking...... 43,919,999 
16,999,000 meters of calico....... 23,918,000 

184,105,000 meters of miscellaneous. 
LEXLUTES SR a 218,323,000 


111,275,000 square meters of mis- 
cellaneous cloths..... 56,418,000~ 
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ARTICLES PURCHASED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT ce 


; Total Total 
In France Francs Abroad Francs Purchases Francs 
14,504,000 sweaters ......... 100,738,000 2,546,000 11,703,000 17,050,000 112,441,000 
10,896,000 comforters ....... MOND 2D" OOO eis conn ee te marae el aioe eee 19,222,000 
2,829,000 Balaclava caps ... 4,835,000 741,000 1,311,000 3,570,000 6,146,000 
50,155,000 pairs of socks .... 76,947,000 54,145,000 80,229,000 104,300,000 157,176,000 
9,080,000 pairs of gloves ... 13,050,000 1,048,000 1,202,000 = 11,128,000 14,252,000 
6,531,000 blankets ......... 128,814,000 6,881,000 177,819,000 13,412,000 306,633,000 
201,601 trench boots ..... 2,419,212 
AG2ZOG62) Water prool ODIs. 10; 200 WLU ti cae ialehrn alee a nihe seo as ve 6 goers 20,353,782 
173,440 snowboots ........ 1.734.400) 
11,500,000 wooden shoes, slippers. 
1,500,000 sheepskins, padded cloaks. 
Rie etnies EN ec AOR AR ed Pea es 8,500,000,000 


Approximate total cost......... 


We had no stocks of warm woolen 
garments for the Winter; we purchased 
the articles given in the above table at 
the values given (in francs) : 

Besides being fed and clothed, our 
soldiers had to be cared for when they 
were wounded or fell ill. In contrast 
with the experience of other wars, all 
epidemics were checked, despite the ar- 
rival of troops from so many other 
countries, despite the congestion at the 
front and the physical exhaustion 
caused by the protraction of the war. 
We had to reorganize our sanitary corps 
as quickly as possible. A few figures 
will show the enormous amounts we had 


to spend: 
Menin Average Cost per Total Cost 
Hospital Days Day (francs)' — (francs), 
9,377,998 1914. .37 

1915. .43 

1916. .51 

1917. .45 

1918. .23 

1919. .36 368,473,120 1,463,219,600 


For our .sanitary corps we had to 
mobilize and recruit a large number of 
doctors and other functionaries. The 
increase in personnel is shown as fol- 
lows: 

1914, 
Doctors-.......11,172 
Pharmacists ... 2,368 
Admin. officers. 2,469 
Civilians 800 


1918. 
17,608 

2,244 

3,810 
34,486 (1917)! 


Under this head must also be counted 
a large amount of surgical and sanitary 


material, instruments, bandages, X-ray 
material, dentistry, instruments, and so 
forth, costing (in francs) : 


OM ELS sic woe eis Meee ss 649,004,849 
LOG sais acs leker cose ame 453,385,227 
Cisse nc Raa cle Mtoe 592,489,729 
OMG ier ose scouting al havin tsrthe oie 666,700,482 
VOUS rere tpeliciste ishe nts: say seit rss 399,342,198 
LOPAU Eee saeah Rota Saeae ARNE 169,808,732 

6 Ways) Soe er he cae eee arr 2,930,731,217 


Houses were requisitioned from in- 
dividuals or corporations and turned 
into hospitals; these included: 796 
hotels or casinos, 1,122 public schools, 
926 private schools, 850 public build- 
ings, belonging to the State or the com- 
munes. The former owners received 
an indemnity for an occupation that 
lasted four and even five years. But 
these occupations paralyzed to a con- 
siderable extent our economic activity, 
hindered the intellectual development of 
our children, and, taken together, led to 
incalculable national loss. 


War MATERIAL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Our greatest effort was made in the 
case of arms and ammunition, includ- 
ing war material of every kind, the use 
of which increased steadily throughout 
the war. From 1914 to 1918 we manu- 
factured: 

208,412,000 75 shells. 
31,749,800 155 shells. 
289,849,000 shells of various calibres. 
425,000,000 rockets. 
6,300,000,000 infantry cartridges. 


\ 
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rifle machine guns. 
rifles. 
machine guns. 
75 guns. 
6,722 heavy artillery. 
485 heavy gun carriages. 
5,300 armored tanks. 

In all, 290,000 tons of metal went 
into the making of these arms and 
munitions. We also made 90,000. air- 
plane engines, 49,000 tons of toxic gas, 
1,118,000 tons of powder and ex- 
plosives, 48,857,975 gas masks. We re- 
paired a: much as we produced. 

[M. Marin proceeds to tabulate the extent 


225,000 
2,375,000 
87,000 
17,339 


and cost of repairs of guns and munitions of. 


war and the daily production of new material 
during the war years. The gigantic nature of 
France's effort may be seen by the aggregate 
totals in francs given by him, viz.: 42,602,247,- 
000 franes. This includes rifles, machine guns, 
bullets, shells, grenades) powder and other 
explosives, chemicals, steel and cast iron. It 
does not include gas masks, flame projectors, 
all kinds of war instruments, naval construc- 
tions, and so forth.]| 


The trench warfare, as well as war 
in the open, required the consiant trans- 


- portation of troops, as well as of ma- 


terial for army and navy both to and 
within France and to the war zones out- 
side in support of our allies and to sup- 
ply our colonial workers. To this 
should be added the waste in material, 
which was very considerable at the be- 
ginning of the war; the establishment 
of new railway lines, of lines for heavy 
artillery behind the front, and so forth. 
Transportation cost us 73,686,239 francs 
at the end of 1914, 74,938,621 in 1915, 
67,219,267 in 1916, 68,828,897 in 1917, 
80,032,919 in 1918, 106,444,677 in 1919 
for France proper. For Algeria, Tu- 
nisia and Morocco the aggregate cost 
was 13,404,498 francs. For land trans- 
portation the total to date of payments 
made to the large continental railway 
companies, including the Alsace-Lor- 
raine Railway Company, comes. io 
4,.161,137,279 francs, and to the less im- 
portant companies about 4,163.608,780 
francs. We still owe 55,862.892 francs 
to the large railway companies and 
1,520,657 francs to the smaller ones. 
We paid more than 1,600,741,051 francs 
to the steamship companies, and for the 
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passage of the Colonial workers we 
were charged 274,028,573 francs. 

The minimum total showing the vast- 
ness of our war expenditure has been 
fixed at 178,438,000,000 francs. This 
is a provisional estimate and subject to 
later change. Some debts are siill un- 
paid; some expenses must still be added 
(the soldiers’ cemeteries, and so forth) ; 
some amounts, it has been discovered, 
bave been paid twice; furthermore, the 
fluctuating rate of our exchange will 
undoubtedly lead to a considerable 
modification of the amount of our war 
debt. France’s effort, however. can best 
be judged by the quantities involved, 
rather than by actual money value. That 
enormous sums were spent is evident. 
It should be borne in mind that we do 
not include under war expenses pay- 
ments for pensions, and so forth. Our - 
expenditure is reckoned only on the 
basis of the cost of things necessary to 
ficht with, and we fought from August, 
1914, to Nov. 11, 1918. 

In order to estimate the total amount 
of France’s war expenditure, she must 


‘add to her war costs for ammunition, 


artillery, and so forth, covered by loans, 
her loss in exchange, also interest and 
issue expenses on loans, security, and so 
forth. The figures are: 


Francs. Francs. 

Warexpenditure 178,432,060,009 
Exchange loss. 5,070,480,089 
Interest on for- 

elen debt .... 5,989,404,859 
Interest on 

home consoli- 

dated loans ..24,598,000,000 
In-erest on non- 

consolidated 

home loans... 4,881,000,000 
Interest on 

floating debt. 4,500,000,000 
Security for ; 

home debt... .13,185,127,000 
Security for 

foreign debt.. 372,039,418 
Issue costs, for- 

eign debt .... Unknown 
Issue costs, : 

home debt.... 383,212,000 

58,979,263,366 

Grand _ total, 

France’s war 


237,411,263,366 


expenditure .. 
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This excludes the issue expenses of the for- 
eign debt, which are unknown; the interest 
charges to be paid in the future, and the 
exchange losses on later repayments. 


RepEEMING War EXPENSES 


What is the view of the French Nation 
regarding the liquidation of the war? 
First of all, our country must be re- 
stored and especially the devastated re- 
gions. Until now France has paid all 
the reparations. But another very im- 
portant element of the liquidation is the 
redeeming of debts, both home and for. 
eign debts. 

With regard to the home debts, we do 


not believe in their repayment until the 


devastated regions are restored. But in 
the foreign debt we distinguish the polit- 
ica] debts and the commercial debts, the 
public and the private ones, the military 
debt and the civil debt. We do not ask 
any compensation for our commercial, 
our private, our civil debts. We have 
already begun to pay them. On the 
contrary, we believe in the necessity of 
the compensation for these charges 
(public, military, political), and we de- 
fend this principle more for reasons of 
our national dignity than for our per- 
sonal interest. 

The instinctive national opinion in 
France was, ever since the war began, 
that of many economists and politicians. 
It was expressed by Lloyd George in 
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the House of Commons substantially as 


‘follows: 


In a war, an alliance exacts from each na- 
tion the use of all her resources—whatever 
they are—in the common task. It cannot be 
considered according to the principle of limited 
responsibility (i. e., limited to army, navy and 
finances). 

In the alliance the nation which has more 
well-trained men, more guns, rifles and ammu- 
nition (this was the case of France) must 
oppose them all to the common foe. No con- 
sideration of the others’ contribution should 
be made. That same principle applies to the 
richer country, the country having more re- 
sources (this was the case of England—of the 
United States). All its resources must be con- 
tributed to the common cause. whatever the 
others bring, 


Every one believed that in France. 
Earlier than any other nation we put 
that principle into a juridical system and 
we used it in our international relations. 
We have the same spirit regarding the 
settlement of our debts. We do not 
want to settle the question of the French 
debts toward England and the United 
States; we want to settle a general prob- 
lem, to discuss a general principle 
which may be applied to all nations, in 
all times. It must become usual, com- 
mon to all, that the nations entering the 
same coalition should share the ex- 
penses of the war. And it will be so 


when men’s consciences become more 
ensitive to what is just and right. 


Both Sides of the Controversy — 


By STEPHEN J. PALICKAR for the Slovaks and 
ALES BROZ for the Czechs 


1. From the Slovak Standpoint 


By STEPHEN. J. PALICKAR: 
Author of ‘“‘The Slovaks, Past and Present,” end Other Works 


HE conditions of the Slovaks in 
| Czechoslovakia. today, which 

hitherto have been denied full 
publicity, indicate that this new repub- 
lic is facing the prospect of confusion 
and turmoil and possibly more serious 
consequences unless its people are pre- 
pared to reorganize their Government 
on more democratic lines. The Slovaks, 
who for centuries have been fighting 
for the independence of a small nation, 
find that they are an oppressed class 
struggling for justice and a fair share 
of the wealth of the community, despite 
the fact that they have been accepted as 
equal partners by the Czechs. The ac- 
tual direction of the republic, State an‘ 
municipality, is in the hands of a very 
small portion of the population con- 
sisting of the Czechs, with the Slovaks 
enjoying either very limited political 
rights and privileges or none at all, with 
the result that a certain degree of bitter 
ill-will has been engendered and a ten- 
dency toward conspiracy fostered. The 
Slovaks maintain that the Czechs, 
whether they are conscious of this or 
not, are acting unjustly and without con- 
sideration and are making the Slovaks 
feel that they are foreigners in their 
own country. By about March, 1921, 
the effects of the Ione persecution of 
the Czechs and Slovaks began to wear 
off and everything seemed to be in a 
state of perfect harmony. Before long. 
however, it became obvious that the 
Czech portion of the republic had begun 
to lose its equilibrium, the reason being, 
it is said, that independence and power 
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had come too suddenly.~ Not long after 
the establishment of the republic the 
Slovaks became aware that the Czechs 
were bent on taking advantage of them 
in various ways. In the opinion of the 
Slovaks the Czechs began by being of- 
fensive, disregarding suggestions of- 
fered by Slovaks and openly criticizing 
Slovak intellectual faculties. When the 
matter was brought before President 
Masaryk, by whom it was expected 
something would be done, the only re- 
mark he made was: “Remember that 
we are only in the honeymoon of our 
liberty and much is to be forgiven. us.” 

The Czechs and the Slovaks are said 
to bo closely related both in blood and 
language; yet they have marked differ- 
ences in their characteristics. 
the Czechs are said to favor agnos- 
ticism and materialism in their re- 
ligious views, the Slovaks are the most 
pious Roman Catholics of Europe. It 
is in this connection that the Czechs 
were prompt to discriminate against the 
Slovaks to such an extent as to threaten 


to destroy their relicion. Conditions in 


Slovakia bec-me so intolerable as to 
arouse anti-Czech feeline, not only 
among the Slovaks, but also among the 
various other nationalities settled in the 
Slovak portion of the republic. Repeated 
protests, admonitions and nleas on the 
part of the Slovaks have failed to im- 
prove matters. From renorts in the 
Narodne Noviny (National News), a 
Czechoslovak publication, it appears 
that there has never been so great a 
danger as today of senaration of the 


While 
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fos = 


- Slovaks 
made by President Masaryk in the early 
days of the republic, that the Slovaks 
would have an autonomous constitution, 


Czechs. 


from the Promises 


have been so far disregarded. “Home 
Rule for Slovakia” is accordingly the 
slogan of a new movement among the 
people, with emphasis on autonomy in 
local administration. This movement 
has now gained considerable headway 
in the new republic, and the Slovaks are 
confident that it will succeed in its 
aims, 


The following is a report from Otto 
Skovrina, a Lutheran minister at Tur- 
cancky St. Martin, who in an article 
published in the Narodne Noviny (Na- 


tional News) protested against the Bo- 


hemians agreeing that all religious 
schools in Slovakia must be abolished 
and that all teaching of religion be pro- 
hibited in the country: “The teaching 
faculty of the schools of St. Martin in 
its last session, which was attended by a 
majority of teachers ‘without creed,’ de- 
bated the school and religious question 
and proclaimed after a vote of ‘all 
against one,’ that all church schools 
should be abolished in Slovakia.” The 
Jednota (Union), a Slovak weekly 
published at Middletown, Pa., asks 
if the warning voice of this Luth- 
eran minister will bo heeded in Amer: 
ica. R. W. Seton-Watson, writing 
in a London periodical, says: “For 
five centuries it has been a_tradi- 
tion among the Czechs to identify them- 
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selves with a certain opposition to 
Hussitism has been their long 
smoldering cause, and has long since 
come to mean many things of which 
John Huss would certainly have been 
the first to disapprove were he alive to- 
day.” Referring to the three months 
which elapsed between the collapse of 
the old Austro-Hungarian State and the 
permanent establishment of Czechoslo- 
vak authorities, Seton - Watson says: 
“There was a very satisfactory order 


and discipline throughout the country, 


and a pleasing harmony between the 
various confessions. But with the ad- 
vent of the Czechs into the various Goy- 
ernment positions, everything was soon 
changed.” 

.The Czechs assume that the former 
Austrian domination was the fault of 
Rome, and as a consequence they 
have considered themselves justified in 
thwarting the Slovak people in matters 
of politics and religion simply because 
of their attachment to the Church of 
Rome. The establishment of a State, 
or National, church in Bohemia has 
become a great source of confusion 
among the Czechs, causing as much 
trouble to the Government as it has to 
the Slovak people. From a recent re- 
port to the Jednota it appears that 
the Czechs have invested themselves 
with full authority to control the 
school system in Slovakia, and in 
so doing consider it expedient to reg- 
ulate the teaching staffs. Immediately 


The five provinces—Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Slovakia, and Ruthenia (Sub-Carpathian 
Russia)—which constitute the territory of the Czechoslovak Republic 
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following this there was an influx of 
Czechs who wanted to be teachers, and 
who had been selected at random from 
various parts of Bohemia. To the 
amazement of the Czechs, it was discov- 
ered that the Slovak people failed to 
receive these teachers with enthusiasm. 
The Slovaks, keen to observe that they 
were of the free-thinking kind, refused 
to send their children to the schools in 
which they were teaching. The Czechs 


became somewhat annoyed at this and. 


decided to persist in their object, but the 
Slovaks continued to be no less firm, 
until the Czechs began to view the mat- 
ter differently and find it advisable to 
desist, thus bringing the controversy to 
an end. Meanwhile the Rev. Andrew 
Hlinka, the Slovak priest and statesman, 
whose intellectual brilliance makes him 
an ornament of the Czechoslovak State, 
declared that friendship between the 
two peoples was absolutely necessary 
for the sake of liberty, progress, honor 
and peace of mind. 
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In the machinery of government that 
was set up in the new State the Czechs 
took control, although the Slovaks 
claimed they were on equal footing as 
far as the making of the republic 
was —concerned, and therefore they 
should have equal representation in 
the Government. They maintain that 
in a self-governing Slovakia such a_ 
state of affairs would be impossible, 
as they themselves would be the de- 
ciding factors. ‘Therefore, all that the 
Slovak people ask for is home rule 
for Slovakia, based on the joint agree- 
ment called the Pittsburgska Dohoda, 
which was adopted at Pittsburgh in the 
latter days of the World War by promi- 
nent Czechs and Slovaks who were then 
active in organizing the free Czechoslo- 
vak Republic. Such would be the 
means of eliminating the discord that 
has arisen through the Czechs’ seizing 
the control of the republic and interfer- 
ing in the purely internal affairs of 


Slovakia, 


II. From the Czech Standpoint 
By ALES BROZ 


Correspondent of the Prager Presse; Author of ‘‘Three Years of the Czechoslovak 
Republic’? and Other Works 


HEN R. W. Seton-Watson, Pro- 

\) y, fessor of East European His- 
tory at King’s College, Loun- 

don, visited America in January, 19235, 
he was invited by the Slovaks of New 
York to state his views on the position 
of the Slovak people in the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic. He complied with’ this 
request, and, as a sincere and true friend 
of the Slovaks, he told the Slovak audi- 
ence gathered in the Sokol Hall of the 
progress Slovakia has made since her 
liberation from the Magyar yoke as he 
had seen it. He also pointed out some 
of the difficulties standing in the wav 
of complete harmony between the Slo- 
vaks and the Czechs, telling them also 
how long it took before the Scots and 
the English could work together in har- 
mony, and that they must regard the 
relations between the Czechs and the 
Slovaks from a broader point of view. 


He compared these relations to a mar- 
riage of two lovers. The Czechs and 
the Slovaks fell into each  other’s 
arms after the liberation of their coun- 
try as in a love feast, but they soon 
started to discover faults in each other. 
The Czechs found the Slovaks too re- 
ligious and too sentimental, while the 
Slovaks found the Czechs too libera!- 
minded and too businesslike. 
There were and still are other diffez- 
ences in character, culture, habits, and 
so forth. It cannot be otherwise. The 
Czechs and Slovaks were separated from 
each other for a thousand years. In the 
last three or four decades the Czech ter- 
ritories, Bohemia and Moravia, have be- 
come highly industrialized, while Slo- 
vakia has remained a land of peasants. 
The Czechs have become a well edu- 
cated, practical, realistic and perhaps 
somewhat aggressive people, while the 
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A large bust of President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia was a striking feature of the first 
Work People’s Olympic games held at Prague, the capital of the republic 


Slovaks, crushed under the Magyar heel, 
have been retarded in their deyelop- 
ment. To the differences in character 
and culture may be added difficulties in 
administrative matters. The whole sys- 
tem of administration of justice, of foud 
supplies, was different from that in the 
Czech regions. Owing to lack of com- 
petent officials among the Slovaks, it 
was necessary to supply Slovakia with 


Czechs who were thoroughly efficient in 


their home duties but who were bewil- 
dered when faced by administrative cou- 
ditions entirely strange to them. Slovak 
schools were founded and, again owing 
to the lack of competent Slovak teach- 
ers, it was necessary to send Czechs to 
Slovakia. Some of the Czech teachers 
expounded their radical views too much 
and came in conflict with the devoutly 
religious Slovaks. 

Thus it was inevitable that certain 
differences would arise, and in conse- 
quence there followed a certain amount 
of disillusionment among both the 
Czechs and Slovaks. On the Czech side 
this disillusionment was met with the 
optimistic conviction that in time things 
would improve, while on the Slovak 
side opinion is divided between those 
who share the optimistic Czech point of 


view and those who follow, Father 
Hlinka in his movement for autonomy. 
Nevertheless, a considerable improve- 
ment in the relations between the Czechs 
and the Slovaks has already been made. 
The initial mistakes are being remedied. | 
Czech officials and teachers are being 
withdrawn as soon as the Slovaks are 
able to fill their places with their own 
teachers and officials. The loca! auton- 
omy provided for by the administrative 
division of Czechoslovakia is already in 
force. Youth coming out of the newly 
established Slovak schools have an out- 
look on life quite different from that of 
their parents. They constitute a new 
element, a driving force breaking with 
the old habits of life and turning the 
whole country into a new and a modern 
one. For some time to come, however, 
both the Czechs and the progressive 
Slovaks will have to reckon with the dis- 
satisfaction of the old reactionary ele- 
ment. The Czechs will also continue to 
be accused of taking away from the 
Slovaks their religion, and of denying 
them their autonomy. Another flourish 
will be made with the so-called Pitts- 
burgh agreement which, as they say, the 
Czechs have broken. It is perhaps 
worth while to say a few words about 
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this agreement, which was concluded 
between the American Czechs and Slo- 
vaks at Pittsburgh on May 30, 1918. 


AGREEMENT CARRIED OUT 


The first paragraph of the agreement 
providing for a union of Czechs and 
Slovaks in an independent State has 
been carried out. Its second paragraph 
providing for Slovakia’s administra- 
tion, diet and courts has been carried 
out to the following extent: The whole 
republic was divided into twenty auton- 
omous regions, six of which comprise 
Slovakia. These regions are adminis- 
tered by the Slovaks themselves by 
means of autonomous bodies containing 
about forty members who are elected 
by the vote of all citizens, irrespective 
of sex, on a system of proportional rep- 
resentation. These zones thus have all 
the attributes of democratic local au- 
tonomy. From the representative bodies 
is elected an administrative council for 
the whole of Slovakia, also by propor- 
tional representation. This council is 
composed of twenty-four members, 
eight of whom, under the Presidency of 
Slovak administration, attend to the ex- 
ecutive authority for Slovakia. The 
third paragraph states that Slovak is to 
be the official language in schools, ad- 
ministration and in public life. This 
also has been carried out, for both 
Czech and Slovak are official languages 
throughout the whole territory of the 
republic. The fourth paragraph, say- 
ing that the Czechoslovak State is to be 
a republic, and its Constitution is to be 
democratic, has been carried out. The 
fifth paragraph provides for coopera- 
tion between the Czechs and Slovaks in 
the United States. The sixth and last 
paragraph states that concrete details 
concerning the administration of the 
Czechoslovak State are left to the lib- 
erated Czechs and Slovaks and their 
duly elected representatives. It was in 
accordance with this provision that the 
present status of Slovakia has been el'ab- 
orated. 

On reading the text of this Pittsburgh 
agreement an impartial American ob- 
server can hardly find anything justi- 
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fying the charge that the Czechs have 
broken it. On the contrary an impar- 
tial observer must admit, and actually 
does admit, as does, for instance, Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson, one of the best 
friends of the Slovaks, that their cul- 
tural and economic development within 
the boundaries of the Czechoslovak Re- 


public is fully assured. Take, for ex- 


ample, the progress which Slovakia has 
made in educational matters. 
the Magyar régime all schools, whether 
elementary, secondary, or high schools, 
were in the hands of the Magyars. 
Properly speaking, there were no Slovak 
schools at all, with the exception of a 


_few schools where the work was carried 


on by a handful of teachers who were 
evangelical for the greater part; the in- 
struction was Magyar both in letter and 
spirit. Today there are approximately 
4,000 elementary schools, over 50 sec- 
ondary schools, besides commercial and 
technical institutes, and a university at 
Bratislava. 

It is reasonably certain that in time 
the present differences between the 
Czechs and the Slovaks will be entirely 
overcome and they will work in com- 
plete harmony. 


and historical traditions the Slovak 


nation forms a part of the single 


Czechoslovak nation,” says the mani- 
festo issued by the Slovaks on Oct. 30, 
1918, and signed, among others, also 
by Father Hlinka. At one time Father 
Hlinka was still more explicit in main: 


taining that the Slovaks and Czechs are 


but one nation, for he said on May 4, 
1908, before the Masyars at Bratislava: 
“Tt will remain an eternal truth that we 
Slovaks are one stock, one culture, one 
nation, with the Czechs.” The differ- 
ences between the Slovaks and_ the 
Czechs, caused by a thousand years long 
political separation, are, it seems cer- 
tain, on the best way toward being 
smoothed over, and I venture to 
prophesy that twenty years hence no 
one will ever hear of these differences. 
The Slovaks and the Czechs will indeed 
become “one stock, one culture, one 
nation,” 


Under 
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By BENJAMIN P. CHASS 


Writer on Economics and Social Problems 


ITHIN the last fifty years the 
United States has witnessed 
an astounding and _ persistent 

yearly increase in the number of di- 
vorces. Throughout the country the 
courts are besieged by petitioners for 
the severance of the marriage bond. The 
divorce alarm which has been sounded 
is therefore not a false alarm by any 
means, not one merely caused by empty 
talk and village gossip. On the con- 
trary it is based upon authoritative sta- 
tistics such as are contained in a survey 

conducted by the United States Census 
Bureau, which has recently been pub- 
lished. 

The latest year for which we have the 
fullest possible report is 1922. In that 
year the Census Bureau recorded a total 
number of 148,815 divorces, an increase 
of 34,980 over the year 1916, at which 
time the last previous census was re- 
ported. The foilowing shows the num- 
ber of divorces recorded for each of the 
following years; the number of mar- 
riages for these years being also given: 


Number of Number of 
Year Marriages Divorces 
VB 90 acca ee 942,037 33,461 
HOO Oe cers 685,284 55,751 
LO0Gsise cg es 853,290 72,062 
LO Vee sects 1,070,684 112,037 
O22 ee se. 1,129,045 148,815 
MOOS ores utara 6 1,223,825 165,139 


*Not complete. 


From the above table we glean the 
fact that in 1890 there was 1 divorce 
for every 16 marriages, whereas in 1923 
there was recorded 1 divorce for 7.5 
marriages, an increase of approximately 
125 per cent. in thirty-three years. The 
next table shows the increase in divorces 
in another way, bringing out the fact 


-I1 


that since 1870 the proportion of di- 
vorces per 100,000 of the married popu- 
lation has increased by more than 400 


per cent.: 

Number of 
Divorces Per 
100,000 Married 


y Population 
ABP REELS alec ate ketone 81 
TRGX8s Oe see a ab tice aay reer ee 107 
TB OORT ar tees eee a eae 148 
OOO Pie ch ae went 200 
LOQG eee seca sions eee 231 
WOU GSE Resta ta oka Nees 281 
TOD 2 necks hist ala theuekl 330 


The rate differs throughout the va- 
rious sections of the country and there- 
fore the table below is given to indicate 
the variations, the figures being those 
for the year 1922: 


Number 
* of Divorces Married 
- Per 100,000 Population to 
Population Hach Divorce 


United States (total) ..330 303 
New England Division. .231 433 
Middle Atlantic ....... 137 729 
East North Central..... 392 255 
West North Central... .403 248 
South Atlantic ........ 198 504 
East South Central..... 362 276 
West South Central. ...566 177 
Mountaine.., 6. sch ee ae 521 192 
PAGITiCha tees Semen 530 189 


From the above we see that the 
Middle Atlantic States have the best 
record and the Pacific division has the 
highest rate. Among the various States 
New York has the lowest record—92 
divorces for every 100,000 of her popu- 
lation (District of Columbia’s record is 
but 85), and Nevada holds the highest 
mark with 3,289. 

The wide variations in divorce rates 
among the States, the census report 
points out, result from a great variety of 
influences. Among these are differences 
in the color or race composition of the 
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population; differences in the propor- 


tion of foreign-born population and in 
the countries from which the parties 
came; the relative strength of prevailing 
religions, particularly the strength of 
the Roman Catholic faith; the varia- 
tions in divorce laws and in the practice 
of courts granting divorces, and the in- 
terstate migration for the purpose of 
obtaining divorces. 


LecAL DIFFERENCES 


The striking difference between the 
divorce rate in the District of Columbia 
and that in Nevada, for example, is no 
doubt explained largely by the differ- 
ences in divorce laws and by the differ- 
ences in the extent. to which persons 
migrate to these two places for the pur- 
pose of securing divorce. In 1922 abso- 
lute divorce could be granted in the 
District of Columbia only for adultery, 
whereas in Nevada absolute divorce 
could be granted for any one of seven 
causes—impotency, adultery, desertion, 
conviction of felony or infamous crime, 
habitual drunkenness, extreme cruelty 
and neglect of husband to provide. In 
the District of Columbia divorce could 
not be granted for any cause which oc- 
curred outside the District, unless the 
applicant had been a bona fide resident 
of the District for at least three years 
before bringing suit, whereas in Nevada 
only six months’ residence was neces- 
sary before suit for divorce could be 
brought for a cause occurring outside 
the county. In the District a final decree 
of absolute divorce could not be 
awarded until ninety days after judg- 
ment that cause for divorce had. been 


ri 


Sn ee 


proved, and then only the innocent — 


party might remarry. In Nevada, how- 
ever, the decree was prompt and final, 
and either party might remarry. Hence 
it is easily seen that Nevada was far 


more attractive for persons seeking di- — 
vorce than was the District of Columbia. 


Auc., 1925. 
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Throughout the period 1887-1922 — Pas 


wives have sought divorce much more 
often than husbands. In this period di- 


vorces obtained by wives have been 


more than twice as numerous as those 
obtained by husbands. The reason for 
this great difference is quite obvious 


when one glances at the grounds on 


which divorces are granted. For ex- 
ample, non-support, or neglect to pro- 
vide—a common legal cause for wives 
seeking divorce—is not a legal cause for 
divorce on the part of the husband, ex- 
cept in Utah. ‘ 

Within the last few years there has 
been a marked decrease in the propor- 
tion of divorces granted for adultery, 
desertion and drunkenness and an in- 
crease in the proportion of those granted 
for cruelty and neglect to provide. In 
recent years the increase in the propor- 
tion granted for cruelty has been espe- 
cially large, while in 1922 there was a 
striking decrease in the comparatively 
small proportion granted for drunken- 


ness. All the causes recorded in the — 


courts are, of course, based solely upon 
the strict legal phase of the divorce. The 
legal cause shown by the court records 
may or may not be the true cause un- 
derlying the action for divorce and fre- 
quently there is more than one reason 
for seeking divorce. For instance, a wife 
seeking a divorce because of her hus- 


DIVORCES DISTRIBUTED BY CAUSE—1922 


Granted to Husbands —Granted to Wife 


Total Per Cent. Per- Per- 

Cause Number Distribution Number centage Number centage 
Adultery es sac ttee eee ke 16,053 10.9 8,333 17.6 7,720 7.7 
Cruelty Rico a ees 51,030 34.5 11,818 25.0 39:212 == 2=39:0 
WWESETEION. 5 jase bert ehh 48.507 32.8 20,979 44.3 27,528 27.4 
Drunkenness ............ 1,536 1.6 120 0.3 1,416 1.4 
Neglect to provide....... 6,212 4.2, oe Sa 6,212 6.2 
Combination of preceding 

GAUGES teas rater ease Gao ehs 12,849 8.7 ee tteyy 4.6 
Mii onsen 11,588 7.8 3,927 8.3 Be oF 


eee 
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band’s cruelty may not have been struck 
by her husband’s fists or with any 
weapons; other and deeper lying causes 
may be the cause-of cruel treatment. 

Of the total divorces granted in 1922 
the number granted to couples married 
in foreign countries was 3,776, the re- 
mainder being granted to couples mar- 
ried in the United States, including 
those of both native birth and foreign 
birth. Considerably over one-third (36.2 
per cent.) of the divorces granted in 
1922 to those married in foreign coun- 
tries were granted to couples married in 
Canada; yet Canadians constituted only 
8.1 per cent. of the total foreign-born 
population. The remainder was distrib- 
uted among a score or more of other 
foreign countries. 

Earty Divorces 

Approximately two-thirds (66.4 per 
cent.) of all divorces granted in 1922 
were granted to couples who had been 
married less than ten years. The follow- 
ing table tells the story more com- 
pletely. it shows the number of divorces 
eranted in 1922, exclusive of those for 
which the duration of marriage was un- 
known, distributed by the number of 
years the couples had been married. 


_, Number of Number cf 
vears married divorces. 
sss Sane syear. dsc Sy eas 6,445 

Ae MOOK sececctses sit aes pales Ses 12,126 
VEAL Sih nascclene te vata foe) vac what 14,220 
OLGVEATS sae Slpaas es Boe eats eat 12,269 
APM MORTSIM cece Mahe dicate ant «aie 11,190 
BVA S Atenas cial waciarecne 9,660 
VEAL cout. soloisx eS eroteal oie shes 7,992 
TpeVCA Nees | raconteen laeRet othe as 6,964 
OESVERES a7is ee stehs, trope readies 6,666 
Or MEMES wars homers saiake MOR thors 6,107 
NEV CALS oH srace te ckecsaesoneibie oes Shes 5,434 
NeLOR VY CAI catatet te 5 <hoteneesvacase wit haccdess 4,728 
PD ESV CATS Hora ot desc sc Mares way mieten 4,062 
EBV CALS ec slaic asic een te phe ak o3009 Ss 
VAN GATS cabaret teiste west eateries 3,209 
ASIP VCO T Siacanseoegermtene once anotis ates lbs) 
HGuVOars ies pace a oe 2,625 
LT RVGATS: even cheers sea 2,319 
WORRY ORT Sih ann ccreitca laces fe 2,084 
Gi AN Sure nematn sa iGre tiactitne 1,974 

DORVERMS gee ¢ araece ceiee coe coset 1,796 
21 year's ‘and “over oy. sic 12,486 
No. of marriages unknown.... 7,705 

Wotaleniiavrey cotenes nee gars 148,815 


. 
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To couples divorced within the first 
ten years of married life 67.1 per cent. 
of the total divorces for adultery were 
granted to such couples, 71.1 per cent. 
of those for cruelty, 59.6 per cent. of 
those for desertion, 56.8 per cent. of 
those for drunkenness and 70 per cent. 
of those for neglect to provide. The 
census report further shows that of the 
divorces granted to the husband, the 
proportion for adultery on the part of 
wife--as compared with the proportion _ 
for all causes—is somewhat high during 
the early years of married life: the pro- 
portion for cruelty is high during the 
first two years; the proportion for de- 
sertion is low during the first three 
years but high during later years, and 
the proportion for drunkenness is espe- 
cially high from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth year. Of the divorces granted 
to the wife, the proportion granted for 
adultery on the part of the husband— 
as compared with all other causes—is 
low during the first four years, but is 
high from the fifth to the nineteenth 
year; the relative number granted for 
cruelty is high the first three years and 
low later on; the proportion for deser- 
tion is low the first three years and high 
afterward; the proportion for drunken- 
ness is low during the first four years 
and is.high afterward and the propor- 
tion for neglect to provide is high dur- 
ing the first four years. The reason for 
the relatively small number of divorces 
eranted for desertion during the first 
three years of married life is largely 
due to the fact that to be a legal cause 
for divorce desertion usually must have 
existed for from one to three years. 

A little over one-third of the total 
number of divorces granted in 1922 
were granted to people with children. 
This is a decrease from the period 1887- 
1906, when about two-fifths of those 
divorced reported children. Where there 
are children the wife asks for divorce 
more often than the husband, the per- 
centage being about double for the wife 
as against the husband. This is due in 
ereat part to the fact that for the wife 
divorce usually means a severance of 
marital relationship only and does not 
involve separation from her children. 
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For the father, however, divorce usually 
signifies a severance of parental rela- 
tionship also. Hence he may be more 
reluctant than the mother to take the 
initiative in securing a divorce. 


INDEPENDENT WOMEN 


One of the outstanding changes in 
modern society is that in the position of 
woman, especially in America. Before 
the beginning of this new age of woman- 
hood, woman, accepted without protest 
an inferior status. She ministered to 
man’s wants, suffered his infidelities, 
acted as his nursemaid and, in truth, de- 
voted all her time, energy and thought 
to his welfare. She was regarded as the 
parasite, while man was the provider 
and the ruler. But with the develop- 
ment of industry woman more and more 
took, her place in the industrial and 
economic world alongside man. This 
was most conspicuous during the World 
War, when: woman’s supposed weakness 
was proved a myth. The war proved 
that the hand that rocked the cradle 
could rock the world. And today we 
have nearly 9,000,000 women engaged 
in some gainful occupation. Ths means 
that woman can afford to be more free 
and independent. Alfred R. Wallace 
saw the change coming years before the 
war and saw in this change some great 
profit for woman. He said: “Woman’s 
new found ability to hold her own in 
business and industry is one of the 
greatest blessings yet worked for man- 
kind, inasmuch as her independence 
will help her to bide her time and not 
to marry until the right man and kind 
of man she wents presents himself.” 
Thus we see that the girls of today are 
not marrying as early as formerly. And 
just as woman is beginning to be more 
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independent before marriage, so is she — 
increasingly insisting upon her rights 
after marriage. Those many things 
which her position forced her to suffer 
and tolerate yesterday she refuses to 
suffer and tolerate today. This is one 
of the reasons for there being each year 
an increase in the divorce rate. 

More divorces are also due to the rest- 
lessness and the irresponsibility of the 
age in which we live. As part of the 
aftermath of the war, youth has reacted 
in quite an unsettled manner. The ten- 
dency to regard life in a trifling man- 
ner has reacted most severely on mar- 
riage. The idea of marriage as some- 
thing to rush into and then out of is 
undoubtedly a reflex of the instability 
and lack of responsibility current since 
the war to which youth is more prone 
than older people. Passing pleasures: 
and fancies of the moment seem to con- 
quer the youth of today more than in 
days gone by. Young men and women 
judge everything by externals or trivial- 
ities. A “good looker,” a “swell 
dresser,” a “heavenly dancer,” seem to 
be the measures by which youth judges 
and-is judged today. Marriages he- 
tween such young men and women are . 
apt to end in the divorce court. : 

Although the divorce rate is undoubt- 
edly quite high, this is no sign that the 
marriage institution is in danger, nor 
that men and women will become more 
and more disgusted with marriage. 
Neither is the increase in divorce any 
cause for thinking that youth will be- 
come indifferent toward marriage. 
On the contrary, the number of. niar- 
riages 1s increasing each year. This is 


true both of the total number of mar- 
riages and of the increasing proportion 
of marriages in relationship to the in- 
creasing population. 


State Governors ( Challense : 


Federal Encroachments 
By CLYDE 


OW blurred has become the line of - 


demarcation between the proper 

jurisdictions of the Federal and 
State Governments was never quite so 
well illustrated as in the seventeenth an- 
nual Governors’ Conference, which was 
held at Poland Springs, Me., from June 
28 to July 1, 1925. President Coolidge’s 
call for a revival of responsibility on the 
part of the State Governments was in 
every one’s mind, and was especially re- 
ferred to by the officia! host, Governor 
Ralph O. Brewster of Maine, in welcom- 
ing the Chief Executives. 


Whereas the President and Federal 
officials generally have been inclined to 
treat the matter of responsibility as if 
the National Government were trying un- 
successfully to induce the States to per- 
form their proper functions, the Gover- 
nors assembled at Poland Springs re- 
garded the whole matter as a tug-of-war 
in which the Federal Government was 
trying, not only by brute force, but also 
by. many subtle artifices, to carry away 
St ale prerogatives in their entirety. On 

the broad principle of strong State au- 
thor.ty all the seventeen Govemors were 
prepared to stand; although when Gov- 
ernor Albert C. Ritchie “of Maryland 
pointed out a few of the holes through 
which their power was leaking, such as 
Federal subsidies for good roads, or ag- 
ricultural data, there was mo’ lack nf 
arguments in reply to show that these 
were properly of national concern, and 
that in objecting to them, the Governor 


from Maryland was being too literal. 


Difficult as it may be, however, to tell 
what is responsible for the steady in- 
crease in Federal functions, or where 
their boundary should be drawn, both 
the formal and informal speeches at the 
conference showed that the public dis- 
cussion of the problem had not found 
the Governors with their ears far from 
the ground. The program itself was 
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drawn up with that discussion in mind. 
Governor Brewster, in his brief speech 
opening the sessions, said: 


This conference is met in the gathering 
shadows of a great trust. Centralization and 
usurpation has been the keynote of American 
Government in the decade that is just past. 
Our President has sounded a-clarion call for a 
return to the Jeffersonian principles of re- 
trenchment and State rights. To the consid- 
eration of these causes this conference is com- 
mitted by the prcgram that has been outlined. 
The American people are dimly conscious of 
tendencies that disturb. In the checking of 
State extravagance and the reassertion of State — 
SOvercienty. we are the proper ones to lead. 
That obligation cannot be shirked, if the cen- 
tralization of our country through the transfer 
of formerly private functions to the State and 
the autocratic centralization of power is to be 
checked. With that danger, we are all alike 
concerned. 

Political evolution, however, has followed far 
behind profound economic and social changes 
in our national life. The stage cvach has long 
since passed. To adjust our Federal form of 
dual sovereignty to the changed conditions 
of today is our pressing problem, in order to 
render unto the Siates the things that can be 
locally controlled, and to render unto the na- 
tion the giganiic economic and social forces 
with which it can alone cope. 

Except for the discussions on “Co- 
operative Marketing” by Governor 
Thomas G. McLeod of South Carolina 
and “The Problems of Agriculture” by 
Governor Adam McMullen of Nebraska, 
the conference gave itself up almost en- 
tirely to phases of the problem. On the 
relative economy and spending proclivi- 
ties of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, about which the States have beeh 
taken rather severely to task in recent 
months, the opposing views met face to 


face. Brig. Gen. Herbert M. Lord, Di- 


The writer of this article was formerly 
Dublin correspondent and on the London staff 
of The New York Herald and later White 
House correspondent of the United Press. He 
is now on the staff of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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rector of the Federal Bureau of the 
Budget, a notable proponent of economy 
and retrenchment, held up the efforts 
of the Federal departments to economize 
as an epic struggle in which the homely 
virtue of frugality was emerging tri- 
umphant over the demon waste; and his 
whole speech was manifestly a hint to 
the Governors to go and do likewise. 
Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York, himself no mean champion of pru- 
duence in expenditure, replying to Gen- 
eral Lord, declared that the onus of ex- 
travagant expenditure was being laid at 
the door of the States unjustly. The only 
claim to credit that the Federal Govern- 
ment might fairly make for retrench- 
ment, he insisted, was the negative one 
of having cut down the war-time activi- 
lies, which, in any case, it had no ex- 
cuse for maintaining. The States, he 
argued, had jacceded to the request of 
President Wilson not to proceed with 
their construction programs during the 
war, so that they naturally had much to 
make up since then, and he showed that, 
though the appropriations, stripped of 
all those arising from the war, had in 
New York risen 106 per cent. between 
1914 and 1925, while the Federal had 
risen 88 per cent., the appropriations 
for the District of Columbia, which, be- 
ing under Federal administration, he 
held to be more comparable to a State’s 
appropriations, had risen 126 per cent. 
He predicted, too, that though there 
might be a continued increase in ad- 
ministrative efficiency, an actual de- 
crease in appropriations for New York 
State was rendered impossible by the 
steady growth of the State’s activities. 


GrowTH oF FEDERAL Arp 


Governor Ritchie made the principal 
attack on the centralization of powers in 
the hands of the Federal Government in 
his speech on “The Fifty-Fifty System 
of Federal Aid to the States and Why It 
Should be Stopped.” He traced Fed- 
eral aid from the Morrill Land Grant 
act of 1862, endowing agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, down to what he 
regarded as the black beast of the pres- 
ent system, the matching of State ap- 
propriations for certain activities by the 
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Federal Government. Six acts of Con- 


gress based on this plan and showing 
the tendency of the Federal Government 


to extend its powers, were cited by the 


Governor, as follows: 


Cooperative agricultural extension 
work, Smith-Lever act, May 8, oe 
TOA Serbo t vow done tte OOM 
Highway construction, Fedc al Aid 


for Roads act, July 11, 1916..... 63,375,000 
Vocational education, Smith- 

Hughes act, Feb. 23, 1917. ...... 5,188,952 
Industrial xrehabilitation, act of 

Junes2, 1920 hie Berenstain rae 581,265 
Preyention and control of venereal 

diseases, Chamberlain - Kahn act, 

July. 97 1QISAR Sete ete 93,627 


Maternity and infant hygiene, Shep- 


pard-Towner act, Nov. 23, 1921.. 847,536 
Fotal Aces save pee ee oe ee $75,966,380 
Governor Ritchie made his attack ~ 


from all sides. The expression, “Fed- 
eral aid,” he insisted, was misleading, 
because it made the States think they 
were getting something for nothing, 
whereas actually it represented taxes, 
just as did any other expenditure. It in- 
volved the Federal Government in af- 
fairs definitely reserved by the Consti- 
tution for the States. It was breeding 
a bureaucratic Government at Washing- 


ton, the personnel of which had, since’ 


1914, according to the Governor, .-in- 
creased five times faster than the popu- 
lation of the country. It impaired State 
initiative and incentive. It gave the 
Federal Government “indirectly and by 
bargain the right of supervision and 
control over local affairs which it could 
not supervise directly.” It returned to 
the States amounts bearing no relation 
whatever to the amount the people of 
each paid to the Federal Government 
in taxes. And, declared the Governor, 
it encouraged extravagance among the 
States by inducing them to appropriate 
funds for new functions, not because 
these functions were needed, but be- 
cause by making the appropriations, the 
States would receive a like amount from 
the Federal Government. 


Among those stirred to reply was 
Governor Nellie Taylor Ross of Wyo- 
ming, the first woman to attend a Gov- 


aici 
te 


ernors’ conference. “You cannot forget — 


our interdependence,” she said. “We 
know that the West is dependent on the 
East; but you here in the East cannot 
forget that you also are dependent on us 
for food, and I think it is up to the East 
to help us develop.” Governor Henry 
L. Whitfield of Mississippi, also, while 
declaring himself an ardent upholder of 
States’ rights, urged that there were ex- 
~ ceptions, and that “New York could not 
be what it is unless the rest of the coun- 
try was building up; nor Detroit have 
such large automobile plants unless she 
had the South and West to sell to.” 
Good roads was his favorite exception; 
while this as well as another one, grants 
for agricultural! research, were as 
warmly championed by Governor Adam 
McMullen of Nebraska, who said: 
Roads go across our State, and your people 
use therm. They go across your States and our 
people use them. They are essentially national 
in their uses and they deserve aid from the 
national Government. * * * Nebraska is 
not asking aid from the Government for agri- 
culture. The Government’s aid is infinitesi- 
mal. But the nation is asking Nebraska to do 
its share in building up the Union. The nation 
wants our cattle, but it also wants to know 
that they are pure, and it wants information 
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about them for the benefit of agriculture in 
all States. These are things the nation wants 
from us, and it is right that the nation should 
help us get them. * * * We use other 
States’ harbors; you use our agricultural prod- 
ucts. We all have an interest in both. ee 

These discussions produced nothing 
approaching unanimity, but they did 
show most clearly that the line between 
Federal and State powers is destined to 
remain as elusive as the line of the equa- 
tor. An illustration, however, that the 
boundary has not yet become too re- 
stricted came within the view of the con- 
ference when, after its official close, the 
Governors attending it took the four- 
day trip through the State of Maine ar- 
ranged by Governor Brewster to point 
out to them the possibilities for Maine’s 
development and the steps toward that 
end that the State Government, by a 
large and concerted effort, is making to 
realize them. Here was a lesson in the 
practical application not so much of 
States’ rights as State self-sufficiency, 
which formed an unexpected and per- 
haps all the more effective suggestion to 
the Governors assembled, of the ways, 
which they all were undoubtedly seek- 
ing, of maintaining State activity in all 
its fullness and vigor. 


Earthquakes as Safety Valves 
for the World 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Managing Editor, Science Service 


HE earthquake that centred at 
Santa Barbara was of very deep 
concern to the public in spite of 

its small death list. The lesson taught 
by the disaster is that in areas subject 
to earthquakes, engineer, architect, con- 
tractor and owner must insist that the 
structures they erect be as nearly earth- 
guake-proof es modern engineering can 
make them. This ‘is a lesson that should 
have been learned from the disasters at 


San Francisco and Tokio. Unfortunately 
it will probably require many more 
earthquakes, many of them of much 
greater severity than this one, to cause 
men to refrain from erecting death traps 
for themselves, for earthquakes will con- 
tinue to occur in California as well as 
in other parts of the surface of the 
elobe. Near the Santa Barbara railroad 
station at 6:44 A. M. there was a hand- 
some hotel, recently erected at a cost of 
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some $200,000. At 7:04 A. M. its guests 
found themselves exposed to public 
view on three sides of the structure. The 
shock had simply sliced the brick walls 
from the frame of the building. Such 
instances may be multiplied many 
times. « Yet Professor Bailey Willis, 
President of the Seismological Society 
of America, who was in Santa Barbara 
and experienced the shock, says that it 
was a moderately severe but not a very 
severe one, and that it was not a shock 


in which any decently built house 


should come down. To seismologists 
the Santa Barbara earthquake was not 
unexpected. To quote Professor Willis: 


During the last seven years we have had the 
San Jacinto, Inglewood, Elinore and San Ber- 
nardino shocks, each one resulting from 
movement on one of the four great earthquake 
faults of Southern California. The system 
of faults which outlines the San Gabriel 
range, extends west through the Santa Paula 
Valley and skirts the Santa Ynez range had 
not up to this time shown any evidence of 
disturbance. It was well known, nevertheless, 
that a strong pressure exerted against the 
mountain range from the south has caused 
it to move gradually, so that Gaviota Peak, 
a triangulation point of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, has been pushed 
northward twenty-four feet in thirty years. As 
the last great earthquake shock in this re- 
gion occurred sixty-eight years ago, in 1857, 
those who are familiar with the history of 
earthquakes in California expected a disturb- 
ance. 

To a certain extent their expectations are 
now fulfilled, but fortunately the Santa Bar- 
bara earthquake is much less severe and much 
less general in effect than some seismologists 
have feared it might be. There is now little 
reason to anticipate any severe shock in the 
immediate future. We shall experience the 
usual crop of after-tremors, but they will 
gradually die away as the rocks return to their 
normal condition of elastic strain. 

The expectations of seismologists in regard 
to the coming of the Santa Barbara shock 
were of general nature only because we have 
not yet established the recording stations, 
which if set up throughout the coast region 
of California would enable us to foresee such 
occurrences. The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington is now engaged in establishing 
stations at Pasadena, Riverside, La Jolla and 
other points in Southern California, where in- 


struments designed to record local earth trem- — 
ors will be set up. : = 

All the stations will operate in unison under 
the central control of the principal station at 
Pasadena and the records which they will yield 
will enable us to fix the focus of even the 
slightest tremors within fifty or sixty miles 
of the stations. As the records are continu- 
ous we shall know exactly where the earth- 
quake strain is gathering and how it increases _ 
or diminishes from day to day or month to 
month. 

In the course of time a chain of stations of 
this character will no doubt be established 
from San Diego to the Oregon line. But it 
will have to be done through the cooperation 
of the communities interested and will not be 
accomplished until public opinion is educated 
to an understanding of the advantage of 
knowing all that we can about earthquakes 
and the methods of protecting ourselyes 
against their effects. 

Government seismologists in Wash- 
ington, who keep their fingers on the 
pulse of the earth throughout the coun- 
try, regard earthquakes, at least the 
lesser ones, with equanimity. If we did 
not have so many little ones, they 
state, the “wrath to come” would only 
be bottled up, to break forth in rare 
but earth-rocking catastrophes.’ Milder 
earthquakes, and even damaging ones 
like the Santa Barbara shake-up, are 
cosmic safety valves. Eight to ten thou- 
sand earthquakes are recorded every 


year in various parts of the world, and 


probably four times as many as this 
oceur, but far from being alarming this 
is a very reassuring fact, according to 
Dr. William Bowie of the United States . 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. This is be- - 
cause the earth is thus shown to be a 
body capable of yielding to stresses and 
strains. If it were not the case, the 
strain would accumulate until great 
enough to produce disruption far more 
violent than any that have ever oc-_ 
curred, and perhaps sufficient to wipe 
out all the works of man. 


THe Montana EARTHQUAKE 


While the earthquake in California 
followed so closely upon the heels of 
the one in Montana, this is only a coin- 
cidence, said Dr. Bowie, and there was 
no direct connection between them, ex- 


‘ 


cept that the shock of the Montana 
quake might have been the trigger to 


set off ihe one in California. This - 


could not have occurred, however, un- 
less the conditions had been ready for 
‘a tremor, and any one of a number of 
things might have been the last straw. 
Dr. Bowie thinks it possible that the 
rising of the tide might do it, as a depth 
of water of only eight feet, when ex- 
tended over an area of hundreds of 
square miles, would exert a pressure of 
millions of tons. The real cause of 
earthquakes, he said, is erosion, by 
which rains carry soil from mountains 
to valleys, and sedimentation, by which 
rivers and streams carry material to 


their mouths and deposit it there. These 


work gradually, but in time the amount 
of material moved is enormous, and the 
distribution of weight on the earth’s sur- 
face is greatly altered. Because of the 
earth’s ability to yield, the crust gives, 
and a fault, or crack, develops, along 
which future quakes may occur. A 
recognized fault passed through Santa 
Barbara, and is shown on a map issued 
by the Seismological Society of Amer- 
ica showing the California faults. The 
Santa Barbara fault was supposed to 
be dead, however, as no tremor had oc- 
curred ‘along it within historic times. 
The famous San Andreas fault, which 
caused the San Francisco earthquake i in 
1906, extends for many hundreds of 


miles, but does not pass near Santa 


Barbara. 
In spite of the great damage done by 


the California earthquake it was not 


nearly as violent as the one in Montana, 
said Commander N. H. Heck, in charge 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey’s 
seismological investigations. This was 
indicated by the seismoaraph records 
obtained by the survey’s stations at 
Cheltenham, Md., and Tucson, Ariz., as 
the records of the Montana earthquake 
were much more distinct, and was borne 
out by the reports of the area affected. 
In California, only about four counties 
felt the tremors, while three States be- 
sides Montana were shaken. 

Dr. Adolph H. Schuitz of the Car- 


negie Institution, in his capacity of em- 
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bryologist, has been giving new an- 
swers to that ancient and at present 
much-discussed world riddle, evolution. 
It now appears that bodies of apes and 
monkeys are more evolved—that is, 
more highly specialized physically in 
many respects than the human body. 
Man has specialized on the production 
of a large and useful brain, and has 
allowed his body to remain in a rela- 
tively primitive state. In his review of 
the many resemblances between man 
and the apes, Dr. Schultz has made use 
of features that develop both before 
birth and during growth to adult 
stature. 


One of the outstanding examples of 
greater physical specialization in the 
lower animals is the disappearance of 
the thumb in certain species of mon- 
keys, which goes along with the much- 
noticed lengthening of the arms in the 
direction of special adaptation for 
climbing. All that is left of the thumb 
in these monkeys is a mere stump or 
rudiment, though occasionally a speci- 
men appears in which a longer thumb 
is evident. Even in the matter of get- 
ting rid of a tail, certain of the apes 
have evolved further than man, for they 
have less of a rudimentary tail than 
man himself. And during the time be- 
fore birth, man’s tail is well-developed 
externally, reaching a length nearly 
one-fifth that of his body. Sometimes 
the external tail in man persists after 
birth. A record case of the kind is 
cited by Dr. Schultz, who shows a pic- 
ture of a 12-year-old boy from Indo- 
China with a tail nine inches long. In 
the position of the eyes also the mon- 
keys have gone further from the primi- 
tive animal state than man has. In the 
lower animals the eyes are far apart, be- 
ing indeed in many forms on quite op- 
posite sides of the head. In the pre-natal 
development of both man and monkeys 
the eyes start far apart, and become 
relatively closer together as growth 
proceeds. But in man they remain no- 
ticeably further apart than they do ia 
many of the simians. In the develop- 
ment of the outer ear, however, man oc- 
cupies an intermediate position; for 
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while the ear of the chimpanzee is enor- 
mous compared with that of man, the 
gorilla’s ear is just about of human size, 
and the ear of the orang is considerably 
smaller. Dr. Schultz sums up as fol- 
lows: | 

The outstanding conclusions from these em- 
bryological studies can be summarized by stat- 
ing that the many striking resemblances he- 
tween man, ape and monkey in early develop- 
ment, and their frequently closely correspond- 
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ing growth changes can only be understood by 
assuming one common origin for all primates, 
including man, from which they inherited the 
tendency for the same ontogenetic processes 
which have become modified in many ia- 


stances through a variety of later specializa- _ 


tions. Furthermore, there exists ample evi- 
dence for the conclusion that the human body 
is in many points less specialized and hence 
has remained in some parts phylogenetically, 
as well as ontogenetically, more original and 
“primitive” than have various other primates. 


Recent Scientific Developments 


A New one 


Undoubtedly a new star in_ the 
heavens is far more important than a 
small area of the California coast re- 
adjusting itself, if it is viewed through 
the eyes of one who surveys the universe 
as a whole. Yet the Santa Barbara 
earthquake was closer home to the 
human race and therefore created a far 
ereater interest. Nevertheless, the new 
star discovered by an amateur astrono- 
mer at the Cape of Good Hope may be 
the annihilation of a solar system like 
our own. The sudden brilliance of a 
star was believed by many astronomers 
to be due to collision with another star, 
an event that would undoubtedly wipe 
out the earth and all its inhabitants if 
our sun were involved. This disaster 
in the heavens occurred in the constel- 
lation of Pictor, the “Painter,” which 
can never be seen from points north of 
the Tropic of Cancer, but which from 
New Zealand, South Africa and the 
southern part of South America can 
be seen in a part of the sky as promi- 
nent as that occupied by the Great Bear 
for American observers. While such 
new stars are not uncommon, an aver- 
age of about eight or ten a year hav- 
ing been discovered since the Harvard 
Observatory, with the assistance of its 
southern branch at Arequipa, Peru, be- 
gan to search systematically for them, 
one of the brightness of that in Pictor is 
rare. According to Dr. Shapley it is 
the brightest that has been seen since 
August, 1920, when one appeared in the 
constellation of Cygnus, the Swan, or 


“Northern Cross.” Nova Cygni III, as 
the astronomers refer to it, because it 
is the third that has been recorded in 
that constellation, was of magnitude 3.5 
on Aug. 20, when it was discovered, and 
on Aug. 24 it had reached the second 
magnitude, but by Sept. 10 it was again 
too faint to be seen with the unaided 
eye. 
SYNTHETIC Fats 

Despite always impending danger, 
such as star collisions and earthquakes, 
mankind can be counted upon to strive 
to keep on living and improving his 
condition. The chemist has just found 
a way to convert oil shale into edible 
fats, an achievement that may mean 
much to our children. The problem 
has already passed from the question of 
possibility to the question of profitabil- 
ity. The chemist is confident that he can 
make edible fats from shale oil, but he 
cannot yet compete with the cottonseed 
or the hog. In fact, the chemist is now 
acquainted with processes for making 
fats from almost any kind of car- 
bonaceous material: coal, lignite, pe- 
troleum, wood tar, sawdust and’ other 
unappetizing stuff. He cannot only 
make the scores of fats and oils that are 
found ready made in plants and ani- 
mals, but he can make hundreds of 
others that nature never thought of. 
And those that he has most recently 
patented prove to be just as nutritious 
as those that the human race has been 
living on for the last hundred thousand 
years or so. 

The reason why the chemist can make 


~ 


synthetic fats in such variety is because 
they are ali built on the same simple 


structure, a long chain of carbon atoms, - 


hand in hand like the chains of paper 
dolls that we used to cut out of a folded 
newspaper. Each carbon has two hy- 
drogens attached on the side, except one 
of the end ones, which carries two 
oxygens. This is what is known as a 


“fatty acid,” and there is a large family | 


of these acids. All those found in na- 
ture have very oddly an even number of 
carbons in the chain, but the chemist 
can make the missing odd numbers that 
come in between, and so complete the 
series. The most common fats and oils, 
such as butter or lard, olive or peanut 
oil, consist mostly of various mixtures 
of those members ot the family having 
fourteen, sixteen or eighteen carbons in 
the chain. Tar, petroleum, shale oil and 
other mineral oils consist of similar car- 
bon chains, but lacking the oxygen- 
tipped end which makes the acid. Often, 
indeed, the chain has no end, for it is 
hooked up into a ring. But the chemist 
has discovered that he can introduce the 
oxygen by driving hot air through the 
mineral oil, or by using that concen- 
trated and active form of oxygen known 
as ozone. The combination may be 
aided by high pressure and by the 
presence of some heavy metal, such as 
manganese, lead or mercury, that acts 
as a catalyst or carrier for the oxygen. 
Supposing we can get cheap fatty acids 
from coal or mineral oils, where can we 
get the glycerine that is necessary to 
combine with them to form edible food? 
One solution is the discovery that 
elycerine may be made by fermentation 
from sugar or molasses. During the 
war a thousand tons a month were made 
by this method in England, where 
elycerine was needed in large amounts 
to make nitroglycerin. 
PREHISTORIC AMERICAN RACE 


Evidence that a race of prehistoric 
Americans closely related to the ancient 
peoples of Australia and Melanesia ex- 
isted in the great American Southwest 
about two or more millenniums before 
Christ was presented to the American 
Association for the Advancement of 


Boulder, Col. 


Science at its Southwestern meeting at 
Professor E. B. Renaud 
of the University of Denver by careful 
measurements of human skulls un- 
earthed from ancient graves discovered — 
only during the last two or three years 
has concluded that these peculiar relics 
of an extinct race give evidence of a 
palzo-American culture more antique 
than any heretofore recognized. ‘The 


‘junction of what are now the States of 


Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico was the country that this race in- 
habited. The ruins of their burial 
caves, building sites and implements 


-have caused portions of this palzo- 


American race to be called the “basket- 
makers,” but Professor Renaud by a 
comparison of their skulls with those 
from South America, Australia and the 
islands near Asia has concluded that 
they were of a race that preceded the 
Pueblo Indians and also antedated the 
better known plains Indian. The Amer- 
ican basket-makers, with similar races 
of South America, formed a substratum 
of aboriginal Americans with long, nar- 
row heads instead of the broad heads of 
the later Indians. Professor Renaud 
was led to his results by the fact that 
the heads of the ancient race were not 
deformed or flattened at the back por- 
tion like the crania of the Pueblo In- 
dians. Moreover the skulls give evi- 
dence of being so similar to those of 
primitive Negroid and Australoid races 
that Professor Renaud labelsthem proto- 
Negroid and proto-Australoid. Whence 
came this race? From the close rela- 
tionships. of the skulls, Professor Re- 
naud concludes that it was the result of 
an infiltration of peoples from some- 
where in Southern Asia by way of Si- 
beria and Alaska. Probably different 
branches of migrants at somewhat dif- 
ferent times went into Northeastern 
North America and into South America, 
for in these localities the undeformed 
skulls are also found. The heads of the 
palzo-Americans were not flattened, 
due to. the fact that unlike the Pueblos 
they used a soft cradle board upon 
which to carry their young. W.D. 
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UniTED STATES 


UTSTANDING in importance 
() among American military de- 

velopments during the month 
was the suggestion made by President 
Coolidge that, in the interests of na- 
tional economy, the army be reduced 
from 118,000 to 111,000 men. It was 
stated on May 29 that the President’s 
- proposal for this cut was merely tenta- 
tive and that his primary wish was that 
a survey be made by army experts to 
discover whether a progressive reduc- 
tion of personnel could not be effected 
while maintaining a reasonable military 
strength. It was understood that the re- 
ductions proposed by the President 
would mean an annual saving of 
$25,000,000. Army authorities refused 
to comment on the proposed reduction, 
but it was stated unofficially that any 
such action would result in a serious 
impairment of the army’s efficiency. 
Military experts at Washington on 
June 1 were quoted as asserting that 
the proposed cut in appropriations 
would compel a reduction of the Federal 
Army, the National Guard, or the re- 
serves, and might even necessitate a re- 
duction in all three branches. Press 
discussion of the question continued 
inte July. Many American newspapers 
opposed the reduction as seriously weak- 
ening the national defenses. 

The Quariermaster Corps of the 
United States Army on June 16 cele- 
brated its 150th anniversary with cere- 
monies and exercises at Philadelphia 
and Brooklyn, N. Y. The Quartermas- 
ter Corps was founded on June 16, 
1775. On that date the Continental 
Congress, in session in Carpenter’s Hall, 
Philadelphia, created a Military Stores 
Department and vested in General 
George Washington the appointment of 
the first Quartermaster General. He 
named Thomas Mifflin of Pennsylvania 
for the post. 


RussIA 
[THE policy of the Soviet Government 


with respect to military service and 
the training of conscripts was set forth 
by Frunze, War Commissar, in an ad- 
dress at the recent congress of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. Russia, 
he said, had a constant annual supply 
of more than 1,000,000 twenty-one- 
year-old conscripts for the Red Army. 
Of these about 850,000 were usually 
passed as physically fit. To enroll all of 
them would mean the maintenance of a 
standing army of 1,500,000, but for rea- 
sons of economy and to “allay suspicion 
abroad,” only 270,000 new conscripts 
are absorbed into the army annually. 
Reviewing the country’s provisions for — 
military instruction, Frunze said that 
Russia had 4,500 training centres, which 
would shortly be increased to 9,000. 
The Commissar further explained that 
every youth in Russia immediately be- 
fore he attained military age must un-;. 
dergo a two years’ course of training at, 
these centres, living at home except dur- : 
ing the campaign periods. Deploring. 
the present low rates of pay for Russian 
army officers, Frunze urged an upward. 
revision of the wage scale. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
[THE British naval program for 1926 


was the subject of spirited discus- 
sion in the London press during the lat- 
ter part of June. The naval correspon- 
dent of The Daily News, reviewing 
Britain’s naval equipment, charged that 
in ships under construction and in com- 
pleted vessels, the British fleet far ex- 
ceeded the one-power limitations laid 
down by the Washington Conference, 
that Great Britain now had fourteen big 
cruisers to the eight of Japan, and 
thirty smaller ones to Japan’s seventeen, 
and that the British naval strength was 
greater than the combined fleets of 
France and Italy. The correspondent 
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further asserted that the Admiralty was 
planning to present to Parliament be- 


ARMIES AND NAVIE 


fore the end of the fiscal year estimates - 


for the naval program which would in- 
clude the construction of five new 
10,000-ton cruisers, at a cost of nearly 


$16,000,000. : 
JAPAN 


PLANS of the Japanese Navy De- 

partment for the construction of 
forty ships, at a total cost of $320,- 
000,000, were announced at Tokio 
on June 8. The program, which ex- 
tends over a period of five years, covers 
both replacements and new vessels, and 
includes four 10,000-ton cruisers, three 
special service ships, twenty large de- 
stroyers and ten submarines. The Navy 
‘Department asked that the necessary ap- 
propriations for this program be in- 
cluded in the new budget. Further de- 
tails of the projected expansion were 
reported on June 20 in the Tokio Jiji, 
which stated that the work of construc- 
tion would begin in 1926, during which 
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note, which was made public in London 
on June 5, called for the abolition of - 
the German General Staff, for the abo- 
lition of the semi-secret military train- 
ing of millions of young Germans in- 
patriotic societies and clubs, for the im- 
mediate reduction of the national police 
from 180,000 to 150,000, for the cessa- 


tion of military air training, for the 


prohibition of gas warfare experiments 


and for the dismantling of a number of 
factories used for the preparation of 
munitions. A mixed sentiment of both 
approval and resentment greeted the — 
publication of the terms of the note in 
Berlin. President von Hindenburg was 
quoted as expressing confidence that the 
terms could be met without difficulty, 
but the Conservative press was almost 
unanimous in its opposition, many lead- 
ing periodicals seeing the note as proof 


‘that the Allies “no longer regard Ger- 


year sixteen auxiliary replacement war- - 


ships would be built at a total cost of 
168,600,000 yen. The Jiji attributed 
the new program to the “extensive con- 
struction programs of England and the 
United States,” and stated that Japan 
planned no extension, but would “con- 
tent herself with constructing vessels to 
replace the obsolete types.” 


_ GERMANY 
NTEREST in German military affairs 


centred during the month upon the 
disarmament demands contained in the 
recent allied note to Germany. The 


many as a sovereign State.” 
ITALY 
[HE Italian Chamber of Deputies by 


an overwhelming majority on June 
5 passed three laws providing for uni- 
fication of command for the army, navy 
and aviation services. Under the terms 
of the measures, which had previously 
been approved by the Senate, control of 
the three departments is to be vested in 
the Chief of the General Staff. The 
unification plan was a pet project of 
Premier Mussolini, who declared in 


Parliament that the new system would 
answer the double service of creating 
responsible military leaders and of hav- 
ing the nation’s military forces fully 
prepared for the eventuality of a con- 
flict. 
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| A Month’s World History : 


Events in the United States 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor of Government, Harvard University, Chairman of the Board of 
Current History Associates, and ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE, 
Professor of Government, Harvard University 


N June 23 President Calvin Cool- 
C) idge left Washington for Swamp- 
scott, Mass., where he will spend 
the Summer. On the preceding evening 
he delivered his annual address before 
the “business organization” of the Gov- 
crnment, consisting of the Director of 
the Budget and the officials of the ex- 
ecutive departments, bureaus and inde- 
pendent establishments charged with 
the preparation of the estimates of pub- 
lic expenditures in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. 


In this address, which was transmitted 
to the country at large by radio, the 
President called attention to the reduc- 
tion of expenditures and of debt since 
the establishment of the budget system 
-in 1921 and re-emphasized his desire 
for continued economy. 


Adverting to the criticism that the 
continuing drive for economy in Federal 
expenditures was hurting business, he 
said: “Economy in the cost of Govern- 
ment is inseparable from reduction in 
taxes. * * * I have been unable to de- 
termine how reduction in taxes is in- 
jurious to business.” And he concluded: 
“There can be no interruption in this ef- 
fort for constructive economy in the 
Federal business.” He also condemned 
“the laws under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment hands out contributions to the 
States,” and urged the people to “real- 
ize the necessity of State assumption of 
State responsibility.” He concluded his 
address with praise of the work of Gen- 
eral Herbert M. Lord, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


President Coolidge on Judy 3 deliy- 
ered the address at the celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the taking com- 


_than those of America in 1775. 


mand of the Continental Army by 
George Washington in Cambridge, Mass. 
Standing near the spot under the elm 
tree, destroyed in 1923, where General 
Washington is supposed to have stood, 
the President reviewed Washington’s 

career and praised his character. In 
conclusion he dwelt upon the signifi- 
cance of Washington’s political. princi- 
ples for the world today. 

President Coolidge emphasized Wash- 
ington’s realization “that peace could bs 
the result only of mutual forbearance 
and mutual good faith.” * * * He 
demonstrated by his arguments, and our 
country has demonstrated by experience, 
that more progress can be made by co- 
operation than by conflict. “To agree 
quickly with your adversary always 
pays.” The President was thinking of 
the conditions of Europe in 1925 rather 
*H ths 
people of the Old World are mutually 
distrustful of each other, let them en- 
ter into mutual covenants for their mu- 
tual security, and when such covenants 
have been made, let them be solemnly . 
observed, no matter what the sacrifice. 
They have settled the far more difficult 
problems of reparations, they are in 
process of funding their debts to us; 
why can they not agree on permanent 
terms of peace and fully re-establish in- 
ternational faith and credit? If there 
be differences which cannot be adjusted 
at the moment, if there be conditions 
which cannot be foreseen, let them be 
resolved in future by methods of arbi- 
tration and by the forms of judicial de- 
termination.” 

The President not only commended 
the methods of covenant and arbitration 
for Europe, but pledged to their’ results 
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the moral support of the United States. 


“While our own country should refrain 


from making political commitments 
where it does not have political inter- 
ests, such covenants would always have 
the moral support of our Government 
and could not fail to have the com- 
mendation of the public opinion of the 
world.” 

Finally he reénforced his plea for a 
pacific policy in Europe by a suggestion 
of aid from America of a more substan- 
tial character. “Such a course,” he de- 
clared, “would be sure to endow the 
participating nations with an abundant 
material and spiritual reward. On what 
other basis can there be any encourage- 
ment for a disposition to attempt to 
finance a revival of LKurope?” 


THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Vice President Charles G. Dawes con- 
tinued his campaign for a revision of 
the rules of the Senate in accordance 
with his announced program. Speak- 
ing at Manchester, N. H., on June 23, 
he carried his fight against the abuse of 
the privilege of debate in the Senate into 
the home State of Senator George H. 
Moses, President pro tempore of the 
Senate and one of the principal defend- 
ers of the present Senate procedure. 
“The purpose of a reform in the present 
Senate rules,” said Mr. Dawes, “‘is not to 
deprive the minority of an opportunity 
to be fully heard upon every public 
question or to deprive them of any of 
their constitutional rights. The purpose 
is to take away from the minority the 
right to hold up the majority, which 
continually results in legislative trades 
and barter not in the interest of the pub- 
lis good.” 

The ranks of General Dawes’s Sena- 
torial opponents were reénforced dur- 
ing the month by ex-Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge of Indiana. Speaking before 
ihe general assembly of the National 
Educational Association at Indianapolis 
June 30, Mr. Beveridge characterized the 
Dawes proposal as “an assault, though 
unintentional, of course, upon the the- 
ory and nature” of our constitutional 


system of government. He challenged 
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its supporters to point out “a single 
great wrong that has been perpetrated 


-upon the American people” because of 


unlimited debate in the Senate, and to 
name “a single benefit which has been 
denied the American people” becaus> 
of it. 


Tue CoNGRESS 


The political situation in the Con- 
gress was profoundly affected by the 
death of Senator Robert Marion La 
Follette of Wisconsin at Washington on 
June 18 and that of Senator Edwin 
Fremont Ladd of North Dakota. at Bal- 
timore four days later. Senator La 
Follette had been the leader of those 
Senate Republicans who were most dis- 
satisfied with the regular leadership of 
their party. Senator Ladd had been one 
of the most influential of his followers. 
These two, with Senators Smith W. 
Brookhart of Iowa and Lynn J. Frazier 
of North Dakota, constituted the group 
of four who were read out of the 
Republican Party at the session of the 
Congress which opened in December, 
1924, following Senator La Follette’s 
unsuccessful independent campaign for 
the Presidency. Their deaths caused an 
abundance of speculation on the future 
of the Progressive movement in national 
politics and the prospects of the Repub- 
licans for the preservation of their 
power, 

The prevailing opinion among politi- 
cal observers was that those elements 
which had followed La Follette’s lead- 
ership would have great difficulty in 
finding another leader and that the 
“regular” Republicans could hope to 
win back the discontented Republican 
farmers of the Northwest much more 
easily than they had previously thought 
possible. Thus the prospects of the 
Republicans at the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1926, which had been regarded 
by party leaders with undisguised con- 
cern, visibly brightened. With the re- 
moval of these two Senators from the 
political scene there was a general dis- 
position, regardless of party, to bear 
testimony to their admirable personal 
qualities and splendid reputations in 
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private life. The effect upon the politi- 
cal situation of their passing is perhaps 


the most significant commentary upon 


their positions as public men. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


On July 1 the American fleet left‘ 


Honolulu on its cruise to Australia and 
New Zealand. Fifty-seven: vessels un- 
der the command of Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz began the voyage of more than 
15,000 miles. The first scheduled stop 
was at Pago Pago, Samoa, on July 10, 
where the vessels refueled. The fleet 
was expected to reach Sydney and Mel- 
bourne in two divisions after twenty- 
three days on the high seas. 


On July 4, which had been desig- 
nated by the War Department as De- 
fense Day, there was a general muster 
of the defensive forces. of the United 
States. Most of the State Governors had 
issued either public proclamations pro- 
viding for official recognition of De- 
fense Day, or public statements approv- 
ing the Defense Day test of the reserve 
power of the nation. The exercises of 
the day concluded with a radio pro- 
gram, which was broadcast throughout 
the country. Participators were Dwight 
F. Davis, Acting Secretary of War; 
General John L. Hines, Chief of Staff; 
General John J. Pershing, Commander- 
in-Chief of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in the World War, and Walter S. 
Gifford, President of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
former Director of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. 


Foreign RELATIONS 


On June 12 Secretary of State Frank 
B. Kellogg, after a White House confer- 
ence attended by Attorney General John 
Garibaldi Sargent, Senators William E. 
Borah of Idaho and Reed Smoot of 
Utah, Chairmen respectively of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and Finance Com- 
mittees, and James R. Sheffield, Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, took the unusual step 
of issuing a statement to the press warn- 
ing Mexico that conditions in that coun- 
try were unsatisfactory to the American 
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Government and threatening the Mexi- 
can Government with a loss of Ameri- 
can support unless it mended its ways. 
This statement, of which both the man- 
ner and the matter took the public by 
surprise, contained several blunt and 
stern expressions. “A great deal of prop- 
erty of Americans,” the statement as- 
serted, “has been taken under or in vio- 
lation of the agrarian laws for which 
no compensation has been made and 
other properties practically ruined and, 
in one instance, taken by the Mexican 
Government on account of unreasonable 
demands of labor.” Presently it was 
added in more ominous vein: “I have 
seen the statements published in the 
press that another revolutionary move- 
ment may be impending in Mexico. 
* * * Tt is now the policy of this Gov- 
ernment to use its influence and its 
support in behalf of stability and order- 
ly constitutional procedure, but it 
should be made clear that this Govern- 
ment will continue’to support the Gov- 
ernment in Mexico only so long as it 
protects American lives and American 
rights and complies with its interna- 
tional engagements and obligations. The 
Government of Mexico is now on trial 
before the world.” The conclusion tem- 
pered somewhat the force of this warn- 
ing, without altering its character. “We 
have the greatest interest in the sta- 
bility, prosperity and independence of 
Mexico. We * * * realize, of course, 
that it takes time to bring about a stable 
Government, but we cannot countenance 
violation of her obligations and failure 
to protect American citizens.” 


Two days later President Plutarco 
Elias Calles of Mexico issued a state- 
ment to the press in reply. Affirming 
the purpose of his Government to com- 
ply with its international obligations 
and to protect the lives and interests of 
foreigners, he characterized Secretary 
Kellogg’s statement as needlessly alarm- 
ing and declared that it embodied “a 
threat to the sovereignty of Mexico that 
she cannot overlook.” This threat he 
rejected “with all energy” because his 
Government “does not accord to any 
forcign country the right to intervene in 
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any form in her domestic affairs.” Pro- 
ceeding, he further declared: “If the 
Government of Mexico, as affirmed, is 


now on trial before the world, such is — 


the case with the Government of the 
United States as well as those of other 
countries. But if it is to be understood 
that Mexico is on trial in the guise of a 
defendant, my Government absolutely 
rejects with enerev such imputation, 
which in essence would only mean an 
insult.” 

Thus the perennial Mexican problem 
reappeared upon the political scene af- 
ter it had seemed in a fair way to be 
settled. Though an informal exchange 
of statements to the press is not offi- 
cially regarded with the same gravity as 
a formal exchange of diplomatic notes, 
the seriousness of the breach was re- 
vealed to the world, and discussion of 
the possibility of American intervention 
in Mexico by other means ihan state- 
ments to the press was revived. No 
further developments followed immedi- 
ately, however. The Coolidge Adminis- 
tration let it be known that the state- 
ment of President Calles was not likely 

to change the position of the American 

Government, and announced that Am- 
bassador Sheffield would presently re- 
turn to Mexico. 

On June 17 President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor 
issued a statement announcing that a 
conference would be held in Washington 
on July 23 between representatives of 
labor in the United States and in Mex- 

-ico, and declaring that Mexico should 
have an opportunity to work out her 
problems “in her own way.” 


Law AND ORDER 


A drastic reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Prohibition Enforcement service 
was announced on June 23 by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mel- 
lon. The plan, which was worked out 
by Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of prohibition  enforce- 
ment, went into effect Aug. 1. It pro- 
vided for the abolition of the original 
system of organization by States, and 
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for the creation of twenty-two new en- 
forcement districts, bounded by the 
lines of the Federal judicial districts 
into which the country is divided. Ha- 
waii and Porto Rico are separate dis- 
tricts. It was believed that the new dis-. 
trict organizations, under Federal ad- 
ministrators instead of State directors, 
as before, would be much more effi- 
cient. It was the:declared: intention of 
General Andrews to replace many of the 
present force in the “wet” States by new 
officials, selected-without regard to po- 
litical considerations, and in general to 
disregard political influences in the re- 
cruiting of his personnel. He an- 
nounced also that he would appoint a 
number of retired military and naval 
officers to supervisory positions. : 

The reorganization reduced the au- 
thority of Prohibition Commissioner 
Roy A. Haynes. General Andrews ex- 
plained that he would continue to serve 
as “Chief of Staff” and that he would 
be “out in the field” much of the time. 
The district administrators will here- 
after control the issue of permits for 
alcohol withdrawals, the movement of 
mobile forces and the -other activities 
formerly under the authority of Com- 
missioner Haynes and his State direc- 
tors. This decentralization of authority, 
as well as the improvement of the per- 
sonnel, was expected to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the enforcement service, par- 
ticularly in the “wet” portions of the 
country. Secretary Mellon stated that 
the new plan was based on the belief 
that the proper function of the Federal 
Government is to stop the sources of 
supply, especially importation from 
abroad, and diversion of domestic al- 
cohol legitimately manufactured, and 
also to check illegal transportation with- 
in the United States, leaving the local 
authorities to deal with petty bootleg- 
ging and the retail trade generally. 


THe “Or Fraup” Cases 


Teapot Dome rightfully belongs to 
Harry F. Sinclair’s Mammoth Oil Com- 
pany, United States District Judge T. 
Blake Kennedy decided, according to an 
opinion handed down at Cheyenne, 
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Wyo., on June 19. Government charges 
of collusion between Harry F. Sin- 
clair and former Secretary of the 
Interior Albert B. Fall and of fraud in 
the making of the lease were all brushed 
aside, or dismissed as not proved. Spe- 
cifically, the opinion held that the Exec- 
utive order by which President Harding 
transferred the naval oil reserves to the 
Department’ of the Interior was legal, 
that the “loan” by Sinclair to Fall, 
though a “suspicious circumstance,” 
was not an illegitimate transaction, and 
that the mysterious “collateral transac- 
tion” by which Liberty bonds, once 
owned by the Continental Trading Com- 
pany of Toronto, eventually came into 
the possession of Fall’s son-in-law, was 
not proof of an unlawful conspiracy. 
Thus the decision in the Sinclair case 
was directly contrary to that of United 
States District Judge Paul J. McCormick 
of Los Angeles, May 28, in the Doheny 
case. 


Judge Kennedy, in concluding his 
opinion, said: “We fully realize the de- 
gree of unpopularity with which it [his 
decision] will be received.” It may be 
doubted, however, whether he did fully 
realize it. Two Federal Judges of equal 
authority reached irreconcilable conclu- 
sions in cases involving substantially 
identical issues of law and fact. The 
result was not only to leave the cases 
themselves in great confusion, but also 
seriously to disturb public confidence 
in judicial processes and in the courts. 
Counsel for the Government promptly 
announced that they would appeal to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, as counsel 
for Mr. Doheny had done in the Elk 
Hills case, but on July 6 they filed a 
motion for a reopening of the case in 
the Federal Court at Cheyenne on the 
ground of the discovery of new evidence 
showing the existence of an unlawful 
conspiracy. This motion, however, was 
promptly denied by Judge Kennedy. 

Meanwhile, on July 1, Edward L. 
Doheny, defendant in the Elk Hills case, 
published a long statement in explana- 
tion and defense of his conduct in 
connection with the leases. Though this 
statement added little to what was 
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already known, it drew from Senator 

Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, “prosecu- 

tor” for the Senate Committee on Public 

Lands, which conducted the original - 
investigation of the naval oil leases, the 

comment that, if true, it involved “every 

member of the Cabinet in some measure 

of responsibility for the odious trans- 

action.” 

STaTE GOVERNMENT 


The seventeenth annual conference of 
State Governors was held in Maine, be- 
ginning at Poland. Spring, June 29, and 
concluding with a flight on the United 
States dirigible Shenandoah at Bar Har- 
bor, July 4. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed at the conference were “Economy 
in Governmental Administration,” “The 
State Budget,” “Federal and State Dis- 
tribution of Governmental Powers,” 
“Cooperative Marketing’ and “The 
Problems of Prison Administration.” 
Governors from fifteen States were pres- 
ent at the opening of the conference. 


A feature of the conference proved to 
be the address by Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York on “The State Bud- 
get.” Besides describing his experiences 
in budget administration in New York, 
he found occasion to criticize President 
Coolidge’s claims of economy at Wash- 
ington. Governor Smith maintained that 
much of the reduction of expenditures 
which the President was claiming for his 
Administration was due to the changing 
of conditions from war to peace. 


Governor Smith was also the central 
figure in a sharp contest in New York 
with the State Legislature, which is con- 
trolled by a Republican majority in 
each House elected at the time he was 
chosen Governor on the Democratic 
ticket. He had summoned the Legis- 
lature to meet in extra session on June 
22 to consider the $6,000,000 appropria- 
tion bill in furtherance of the State park 
program. The so-called Thayer bill, 
passed by the Republican Legislature at 
the regular session, had been vetoed by 
the Governor soon after the Legislature 
adjourned. At the special session he 
recommended the adoption of a measure 
vesting the expenditure of the money to 
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be appropriated in the State Council of 
Parks instead of in the State Land 
Board, as provided in the Thayer bill. 


But the Legislature again passed the 


Thayer bill, and on June 26 Governor 
Smith again vetoed it, denouncing the 
State Land Board as an “obsolete politi- 
cal agency.” 

In New Jersey also, where a Governor 
is to be elected in November, a political 
contest began between the Republicans 
and Democrats. The gubernatorial pri- 
maries were held on June 16, and A. 
Harry Moore, Commissioner of Finance 
in Jersey City, who had the support of 
the Democratic organization, received 
the nomination of that party without 
substantial opposition. On the Republi- 
can side there was a sharp three-cor- 
nered contest, in which the principal 
candidates were Thomas F. McCran 
supported by the Republican organiza- 
tion under the leadership of United 
States Senator Walter E. Edge, and State 
Senator Arthur Whitney, who had the 
support of the Anti-Saloon League. The 
latter was successful, and a clean-cut 
fight on the prohibition issue in the 
ensuing campaign was the forecast of 
the politicians. The Democratic plat- 
form, adopted June 30, denounced the 
Anti-Saloon League and demanded the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The Republican platform, adopted the 
same day, pledged the party to change 
the State enforcement act to conform to 
any change in the national law. 


Loca GoveRNMFNT 


Governmental confusion was threat- 
ened in New York City and in other 
cities of that State by a decision of the 
Appellate Division of the State Supreme 
Court, handed down July 6. In a case 
before the Court involving the authority 
of. the City Government under the Home 
Rule amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion, adopted by the people in 1922, 
the Court decided, on __ technical 
grounds, that the amendment itself was 
invalid, having been adopted in an ir- 
regular manner. Considerable legisla- 
tion had been, enacted by the local au- 
thorities, not only in New York City, 
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but also in Buffalo, Rochester, and else- 
where, under this amendment, and the 
decision cast grave doubt upon the 
validity of it all. 


Party Pouirics 


The presidential campaign of 1928 
was formally inaugurated by the party 


politicians on July 4. On that day the 


Tammany Society held its annual cele- 
bration, and Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York presided at the speech- 
making. A letter was read from Gov- 
ernor George S. Silzer, Democrat, of 
New Jersey, expressing the hope that 
Governor Smith would reach the White 
House. A speech made by Governor 
Alfred C. Ritchie of Maryland, Demo- 
crat, referred to the possibility of Gov- 
ernor Smith’s eventual arriving at the 
White House. 

On the following day David W. Mul- 
vane, Republican National Committee- 
man from Kansas, and an active leader 
in Middle Western Republican councils, 
having talked with Everett Sanders, Sec- 
retary to the President, at Swampscott, 
declared that President Coolidge should 
succeed himself. Mr. Mulvane, assert- 
ing that the President is now serving his 
first term at the hands of the electorate, 
brushed aside the third term bogy as 
one of the Roosevelt political errors, 
and affirmed that “there is nothing in 
this third-term tradition if the people 
want a man to represent them.” Other 
politicians have mentioned the tariff as 
the probable issue. The President’s re- 
fusal to reduce the rate of duty on sugar, 
as recommended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and his adverse criticism (in a 
public statement at Swampscott on June 


' 26) of the suggestion at the recent Brus- 


sels meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce that tariff rates be 
lowered so as to admit more freely the 
products of Europe, were interpreted as 
significant of his attitude. Congress- 
man William R. Green of Iowa, Chair- 
man ‘of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, also declared in a statement, 
June 28, that he was opposed to any 
such revision of tariff rates as had been 
suggested at the Brussels meeting. 
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By DAVIS R. DEWEY 


Professor of Economics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


-N overflowing Treasury as well as_ 


fiscal deficits creates financial 
problems. On July 1 the Treas- 
ury showed a surplus of $250,000,000, 
and hopes were expressed by Treasury 
experts that the surplus for the ensuing 
year would be at least $300,000,000. As 
the surplus for the fiscal year just 
closed was $50,000,000 greater than the 
most hopeful previous estimate, opti- 
mists held that a surplus of $400,000,- 
000 for the year 1925-26 was a possi- 
bility. On June 22 President Coolidge 
declared that the fiscal situation justi- 
field a reduction in taxes, and that he 
would so recommend in a message in 
December. It was announced that the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
would meet on Oct. 10 to draft a new 
tax bill. 
That the small taxpayers provide but 
a small part of the total revenue was 
-shown by the summary of tax returns 
for 1923, published in June. A total of 
6,752,616 persons who made returns on 
incomes up to $5,000 a year paid $74,- 
383,000 in income taxes, or only 10.6 
per cent. of the total income tax col- 
lected. 
Early discussion on revision disclosed 
a desire to eliminate some of the bur- 
dens created by dual taxation on the part 
of Federal and State Governments. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States took a referendum on this subject 
and on June 21 announced that its mem- 
bership of business organizations voted 
that the Federal Government should re- 
peal the present estate and inheritance 
taxes, and thus avoid tax competition 
with the States. Experts, however, 
doubted if Congress would be prepared 
to make any such radical change in Fed- 
eral inheritance taxes, but that some 
reduction in rates might be conceded. 
Secretary Mellon and Chairman Green 


of the Ways and Means Committee 
agreed, according to press dispatches, 
that a higher credit than 25 per cent. 
might be granted to Federal inheritance 
taxpayers because of payment of simi- 
lar taxes to States. 

Some of the more ardent advocates of 
tax reduction assumed that the surplus 
of the fiscal year just closed would be 
applicable in determining the ratcs in 
the new schedule of a revenue bill. 
Secretary Mellon, however, pointed out 
on July 1 that the surplus for the year 
recently ended (June 30) had already 
been applied to debt payment, and con- 
sequently was not available for tax re- 
duction. The measure of tax reduction 
must, therefore, be the problematical 
surplus of future years. — 

Optimism as to the possibility of 
future tax reduction was reinforced by 
the publication of the income tax re- 
turns for 1924, based on earned incomes 
in 1923. They were interpreted as an 
index of the marvelous earning power 
of the nation, which has continued to 
expand. Net personal incomes earned 
in 1923 were $26,000,000,000, $5,000,- 
000,000 more than in 1922 and in ex- 
cess of the previous record year of 1920. 
The number of returns was about 12 
per cent. greater than in 1922. Upon 
the basis of this past experience, ex- 
perts promptly concluded that new rec: 
ords were forthcoming. Payment of 
the public debt has gone on apace in the 
fiscal year ended June 30. The debt 
was reduced $735.000,000. 

The President on June 14 finally 
made his decision with regard to. the 
divided report from the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which recommended a reduction of 
the rate on sugar under the flexible pro- 
vision of the tariff law.. He declined to 
reduce the tariff on sugar, on the ground 
that revenues would thereby. be reduced 
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_ $40,000,000 a year, and that the domes- 
tic beet sugar industry needed protec- 
tion. ‘ \ 

The State of Connecticut added a new 
tax to the long list of possible sources 
of revenues. Beginning with July 1, all 

- moving pictures shown in the State were 
taxed at the rate of $10 a reel of 1,000 
feet and 50 cents for each additional 
100 feet. The law was promptly at- 
tacked on the ground of unconstitution- 
ality. 


BUSINESS 


In business and industry new records 
- have been set up and a wealth of sta- 
tistics advanced to illustrate the con- 
tinued expansion of business. The issue 
of securities by domestic corporations 
was $377,000,000. For the six months 
beginning with January, the total ex- 
ceeded all. previous half-year records, 
amounting to $2,762,000,000. Foreign 
loans were also more freely offered to 
_American investors, amounting in June 
to $178,000,000. Early in July $15,000,- 
000 City of Berlin bonds were offered 
for the first time to the American pub- 
lic. It was also announced that the Ba- 
varian Government would seek a loan 
of $25,000,000. Apparently the absorb- 
ing power of the investing public 
showed no diminution. 

The Government forecast of the cot- 
ton crop, dated July 2, was placed at 
14,339,000 bales. If realized, this will 
be the largest crop since 1914. Antici- 
pations of favorable Spring wheat and 
corn crops were also announced. In 
May 832,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
were consumed in the United States, the 
largest monthly consumption yet rec- 
orded. 

On July 2 a permit was granted in 
Philadelphia for the construction of an 
$18,000,000 department store. This, it 
is believed, will be the largest in the 
world, covering in floor space 55 acres. 

Another step in the consolidation of 
management of public utility companies 
was announced July 6 by the purchase 
of the stock of the Central Power and 
Light Company by the Middle West 
Utilities Company. The latter company, 
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which serves 1,041 communities in 18 


States in the Middle West, thus added 


_to its clientage 65 communities scatter- 
~ed between 


Mississippi, Texas and 
Kansas. rte : 

The Government continued its activity 
against monopolistic agreements by 
bringing suit on June 11 at Chicago 
against the Tanners Products Company, 
the American Hair Felt Company and 
118 other companies. It was charged 
that the Tanners Products Company con- 
trolled 95 per cent. of the cattle hair 
business. Sixteen refrigerator manu- 
facturers on June 16 pleaded guilty to 
the charge of violating the Sherman 
anti-trust act; 50 chair manufacturers 
also admitted guilt. 

On -June 29 a severe earthquake de- 
stroyed a large amount of property at 
Santa Barbara, California. Property 
loss was estimated at $10,000,000 and 
there were several fatalities. In the 
East greater interest has since been 
shown in earthquake insurance. Early 
in the year, as a result of slight shocks in 
Eastern Massachusetts, in January and 
March the Edison Electric and Power 
Company took out insurance of $45,- 
000,000, and as a result of the Santa 
Barbara catastrophe policies worth 
many millions of dollars have been 


placed in New York City. 
TRANSPORTATION 


The Shipping Board on June 23 gave 
President Palmer of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion authority to negotiate all sales of 
ships. Mr. Palmer on July 6 offered 
to all operators of vessels owned by 
the Government the first opportunity 
to purchase the ships now in commis- 
sion. The Shipping Board on June 30 
also opened bids for 200 vessels. Only 
one bid for the entire lot was received, 
$1,370,000. Other bids were for par- 
tial numbers, but in all cases the of- 
fers were low priced. 


Mr. Henry Ford caused a sensation in 
shipping circles through the purchase of 
the steamer Oneida for transatlantic 
trade and the announcement that he had 
established for his seamen the system of 
high wage payments so long in use in his 
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factories. The minimum wage for the 
ordinary seamen on the Oneida is $100 
a month as compared with $47.50 on 
Shipping Board vessels. 

Airplane transportation made further 
advances. On the evening of July 1 
daily night mail service by airplane be- 
tween New York and Chicago was in- 
augurated. Letters mailed in Chicago 
at 7 P. M. were delivered in New York 
at 9:30 o’clock the next morning. 

A novel illustration of the service of 
airplane to industry began in July. 
Planes of the naval air station at San 
Diego began mapping from the air the 
naval oil shale reserves in western Col- 
orado. An acreage of nearly 60,000 
acres will first be covered. 

On July 6 for the first time a freight 
steamer from Europe entered the port 
of Detroit, and this, it was announced, 
was the beginning of a monthly service 
between Detroit and Antwerp. 


Lasor 


\ 


June and July ushered in labor dis- 
putes which may disturb business and 
industry. It was announced on June 18 
that the Chairmen’s Association of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the order of Railroad Conductors would 
hold meetings in November to consider 
an increase of wages by approximately 
200 railroads. The building industry 
of Greater Boston was threatened with 
a general strike; and a plasterers’ strike 
in New York City over jurisdictional 
disputes between the Plasterers’ and the 
Bricklayers’ unions threatened construc- 
tion in southeastern New England cities. 
A “walk-out” occurred which affected a 
total of $90,000,000 worth of building 
construction. 

Of more serious import were the de- 
mands of the anthracite tri-district scale 
convention held at Scranton, June 30, 
for a 10 per cent. increase in wages for 
those working on a tonnage basis, and 
one dollar per day more for day work- 
ers, as well as the introduction of the 
check-off and a five-day week. The ex- 
isting contract expires Sept. 1. In an 
address at this convention, Mr. John L. 
Lewis, President of the International 
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Miners’ Union, made a threat that the 


strike would be extended to the bitum- 


inous coal field, and declared that there - 


was an “infamous conspiracy” on the 
part of operators, aided by the rail- 
roads, to break the miners’ union. 
Governor Small of Illinois on June 
10 signed the Anti-Injunction Bill draft- 


ed by organized labor. This prohibits 
judges from granting injunctions re-. 
straining strikers from’ engaging in 


peaceful persuasion and peaceful pick- 
eting in labor disputes. : 

In contrast with disputes and griev- 
ances was the maturing of an unemploy- 


ment insurance plan established a year - 
ago in the women’s garment trade in‘ 


New York City. Workers and employers 
then agreed to create an unemployment 
fund—the workers by contributing one 
per cent. of their wages and employers 
two per cent. of the payroll. A total of 
$1,200,000 was thus raised. In June the 
fund was drawn upon: the grant was 
$10 a week, given only after nine weeks 
of idleness in any six months. 

A striking example of the changed re- 
lationship between labor and capital 
was afforded July 1 by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, which paid $2,807,000 
in wage bonuses to its employes. This 
was two-thirds as much as that paid to 
all its stockholders. 


SociAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


Preparation for the trial on July 10 


of John T. Scopes, the Dayton, Tenn., 


high school teacher, attracted nation- 
wide attention. At a meeting of the 
Tennessee Bar Association held June 28, 
Robert S. Keebler of Memphis delivered 
an address on the Anti-Evolution Law, 
in which he declared it was “inspired by 
religious zealots,” and made a plea for 
freedom in the teaching of science. By 
a vote of 81 to 56 the Association ex- 
punged the address from the record. An 
effort was made by Scopes’s counsel to 
secure a restraining order from the Fed- 
eral court to stop the prosecution on 
the ground that Scopes’s constitutional 
rights would be violated. The plea was 
denied and the case went to trial July 
10 in the local court at Dayton. 
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~ Mexico and Central — 


America 
By CHARLES Wert RAGK ET EF 


Associate Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


- sharply worded exchange of views 
in mid-June between Secretary of 
State Kellogg and President Calles con- 
cerning Mexico’s international obliga- 
tions, particularly with regard to the 
protection of lives and property of 
Americans in Mexico, both Governments 
lapsed into practically complete dipio- 
matic silence. The Mexican press, al- 
most as a unit, and prominent Mexican 
leaders condemned the Kellogg state- 
ment and wholeheartedly supported 
President Calles in his stand that Mexico 
should be allowed to solve her own in- 
ternal problems in her own way. 

In a message congratulating President 
Callies on his reply to Secretary Kellogg, 
ex-President Obregon said: “I have not 
been able to see a shadow of American 
opinion behind the statement of Mr. 
Kellogg. The one I see is very differ- 
ent.” Luis Morones, Vice President of 


eas an informal and 


‘the Pan;American Federation of Labor, 


Secretary of Industry and Commerce, 
and leader of the organized labor forces 
of Mexico, said with reference to the 
Kelloge-Calles controversy: “Mexico 
has a duty to protect all foreign inter- 
ests, * * * but she has riguts as well, 
and, if necessary, in defense of those 
rights, Mexico is prepared to fight to 
the last ditch and to dig her own grave 
defending those rights.” General Can- 
dido Aguilar, powerful military leader, 
was another Mexican to support the 
stand taken by Calles with regard to 
Secretary Kellogg’s Mexican policy. 
Uneasiness resulting from the ex- 
change of views between Secretary Kel- 
loge and President Calles caused sharp 
breaks in the bond market of from one 
to almost five points in the Mexican 
bonds that were included in the Mexican 
debt readjustment agreement of 1922 


between the Mexican Government and 
the International Committee of Bankers 
on Mexico. 


The financial condition of the Mexi-. 


can Government showed sufficient im- 


provement during June to give promise . 


of early resumption of interest pay- 
ments on Mexican foreign indebtedness 
and the establishment of a national 
bank of issue. According to Alexander 


V. Dye, Commercial Attaché of the 


American Embassy at Mexico City, the 
present annual income of the Mexican 
Government is about 300,000,000 pesos; 
the expended surplus in the Treasury 
early in June was approximately 40,- 
000,000 pesos. Budget expenditures for 
1925, as published by El Diario, official 
Government organ, include 41,000,000 
pesos for payment on the foreign debt. 
Mexico defaulted in the payment of all 
interest, totaling $17,500,000, due for 
1924, and likewise in the first semi- 
annual interest instalment for 1925, to- 
taling 10,000,000 pesos, that was due 
the International Committee of Bankers 
on Mexico on June 30. It was announced 
from Mexico City on June 25 that the 
Mexican Government would inauguarate 
on Sept. 15 a bank of issue to be known 
as the “Banco de Mexico.” Fifty-one 
per cent. of the institution’s capital stock 
of $50,000,000 will be controlled by the 
Government; the balance is to be sub- 
scribed by native and foreign bankers. 
Acting on the belief that foreign 
banks in Mexico were keeping large de- 
posits abroad, the National Banking 
Commission late in June sent a circular 
to all foreign banks in Mexico giving 
them thirty days in which to bring their 
reserves to the amount required by law. 
A statement issued early in June by 
the National Bank of Mexico asserted 
that general conditions had improved 
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slightly; that a certain inequality in liv- 
ing conditions had been caused by the 
serious damages that agricultural pro- 
duction had suffered through the activi- 
ties of the Agrarians; and that laborers, 
because of having won higher wages, 
had been able to- disregard a. slight in- 
crease in the cost of living. El Excelsior 
on June 24 pictured a deplorable situa- 
tion prevailing among the lower classes 
due to their inability to secure employ- 
ment. 

Tn interviews given out in New York 
City and Boston early in June, Alex- 
ander V. Dye, Commercial Attaché of 
the American Embassy at Mexico City, 
on leave of absence in this country, ex- 
pressed optimism concerning business 
conditions in Mexico. Mr. Dye stated 
that exports from the United States to 
Mexico for the first four months of 
1925 were about 40 per cent. higher 
than the exports for the corresponding 
months of 1924 and 1923. He cited, as 
achievements of the Calles administra- 
tion, the payment by the Government of 
all back salaries to employes and the 
beginning of payment on April 28 of 
accumulated debts to merchants on a 
monthly percentage basis. Mr. Dye 
stated that as a result of a high tariff 
Mexico was building up a large shoe in- 
dustry. 

The growing popularity of shoes in 
Mexico Mr. Dye attributed in part to 
the fact that fourteen years of revolu- 
tion had accustomed many soldiers for 
the first time to the use of shoes, with 
the result that now about one-third of 
the 15,000,000 people in Mexico regu- 
larly wear shoes. Tariff rates in Mexico, 
based on length of shoe soles, vary from 
50 cents on shoes for children to $1:25 
for adults’ shoes. Mexico produces 
practically all its sole leather, but im- 
ports 60 per cent. of its upper leather 
from the United States. 

It was reported on July 7 that the 
British Government had opened negotia- 
tions looking to a renewal of formal 
relations with Mexico. It was stated 
that the negotiations had been suspend- 
ed pending the adjustment of differ- 
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ences between the United States and 


Mexico. 


During June evidence was abundant | 


that the Calles Government would pur- - 


sue its avowed determination to break 
up illegal traffic in narcotics and to rid 
Mexico of foreign persons engaged in 


this and in other nefarious enterprises. | 


Late in June President Calles announced - 


that he would recommend to the Senate 
the ratification of the convention draft- 
ed at El Paso in May at the United 
States-Mexico Conference on drug smug- 
sling and other border questions. Fol- 
lowing the arrest on June 18 of a notori- 
ous group of foreign drug smugglers 
and the confiscation of large quantities 
of drugs in their possession, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior promised to rid 
Mexico of all drug handlers. Conform- 
ing to its policy of expelling foreign 
criminals by invoking a Presidential de- 


cree of expulsion—authorized by Con-_ 


stitutional Article 33 and against which 
no amparo or judicial stay may be se- 
cured—the Mexican Government on 
June 26 ordered the expulsion of two 
foreign counterfeiters wanted by the 
United States Department of Justice of- 
ficials. The following day it was an- 
nounced that a notorious American 
swindler would be deported from Lower 
California. Early in July a foreign 
communistic agitator was deported 
through the port of Nuevo Laredo. 


The second session of the United 


States-Mexico General Claims Commis- 


sion was opened at Washington on June 
2 with the Mexican and American dele- 
gates and Arbitrator Von Vollenhoven 
present. From Washington it was re- 
ported on June 22 that sufficient prog- 
ress had been made in the organization 
work of the American and Mexican 
agencies of both the General and Spe- 
cial Claims Commissions to permit the 
final preparation and presentation of 
claims of each country against the other 
for adjudication before the respective 
tribunals. It was estimated that about 
150 claims against Mexico had been 
filed with the General Claims Commis- 
sion for disposition and that about 200 
claims against Mexico had been filed 


by American nationals before the Spe- 


cial Claims Convention. It was reported 
from Mexico City on June 22 that Mex- 
ico would request postponement until 
January of the sittings of the Special 
Claims Commission scheduled to con- 
vene in Mexico City in September. 

Alleged statements by George Camp, 
the American manager of the Evans 
hacienda in the State of Puebla, that 
workmen employed on the hacienda had 
been arrested by order of Manual 
Montes, local Agrarian leader, were de- 
nied by Mexican Federal officials who 
investigated Camp’s complaints on June 
17. At the same time thirty more sol- 
diers were ordered to reinforce the Fed- 
eral guards in the vicinity of the 
hacienda. 

A Supreme Court decision handed 
down on June 5 requires the Penn-Mex 
Fuel Company to pay to two lessors of 
land the sum of $3,000,000. This sum, 
which represents the difference between 
the amount already paid by the com- 
pany to the lessors as oil royalties and 
the amount called for in the lease con- 
tracts, is said to be the largest award 
in Mexican court history. Similar cases 
involving other petroleum companies 
are now being contested in the courts 
or are in the process of being contested. 

A Mexican military mission, headed 
by General Arnulfo Gomez, and includ- 
ing General Salinas, chief of the Avia- 
tion Corps, left Mexico in June for a 
three months’ visit in Europe and North- 
ern Africa. European army methods, 
particularly cavalry tactics and the use 
of modern airplanes in war, will be 
studied by members of the mission, 
some of whom plan to witness the Span- 
ish-Moorish campaign at first hand. The 
task of the mission upon its return will 
be to modernize military regulations, 
now a century old, and to formulate a 
plan for a modified system of universal 
obligatory military training.. Since the 
Calles administration took office 1,000 
generals and commissioned officers and 
5,000 enlisted minors have been dropped 
from the army,’which, by mid-June, had 
been reduced to 50,000, 
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Nicaragua 


THE Nicaraguan Cabinet resigned on 


June 9. A fortnight later Dr. Pedro 
Gonzalez of Managua, a member of the 
Liberal Party, was appointed Minister 
to the United States. Dispatches of the 


preceding month had reported the, ap- 


pointment of former President Bar- 
tolomé Martinez to the above-mentioned 
post. 


Washington dispatches of July 2 stat- 


ed that the United States Marines, who 
have constitued a legation guard at 
Managua for thirteen years, would, ac- 
cording to prearranged plans, be with- 
drawn from Nicaragua early in August. 


Honduras 


HE Honduran Minister of Foreign 

Affairs on June 28 categorically 
contradicted reports that Minister of 
War Vicente Tosta had rebelled against 
the Government. General Tosta was 
said to have overpowered a rebellious 
faction at Intibuca; and news of dis- 
turbances elsewhere in Honduras were 
declared to be false. Successes of Hon- 
duran Government forces at Intibuca 
were reported in dispatches from Mana- 
gua on June 29. 


Cuba 


THE Sanitary Convention of Nov. 14, 
1924, between the United States, 
Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Paraguay, Peru, Santo Domingo, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela, was approved by 
the Cuban Senate and signed by Presi- 
dent Machado in the last days of June. 
The Roosevelt Memorial Association 
late in June presented to the Cuban Govy- 
ernment seven complete sets of the books 
written by former President Theodore 
Roosevelt. The Cuban Department of 
State presented one complete set of the 
books to the University of Havana and 
to each of the Provincial universities. 
By a Presidential decree, issued on the 
recommendation of the Cuban Geograph- 
ical Society, the entire island of Cuba 
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was placed early in July in the Eastern 
- Standard Time belt. 

The Cuban sugar crop for 1925, esti- 
mated to be 5,100,000 tons, is the larg- 
est on record. It is estimated by the 
Cuban Department of Agriculture that 
ihe sugar planters received $123,379,000 
for the crop. The yield and the price 
realized for this year’s crop is consider- 
ably less than the yield and the price 
realized for the year 1923, with the re- 
sult that Cuban farmers are evincing in- 
terest in crop diversification. 

The assertion that Bolshevist propa- 
gandists were unwelcome in Cuba, that 
any who might attempt to enter that 
country would be deported immediately, 
and that Cuba welcomed only desirable 
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immigrants, was made on June 20 by. 


Cuban Commissioner of Immigration 
Francisco Hernandez. 
this statement was a report from the 
Cuban Consul in Vienna that a number 
of Bolshevist Russians who had been 
deported from Poland were on their 
way to Cuba. 


Panama 
[NTEREST in financial developments 


centred upon the Panama Canal 


yearly tolls report, which was made 


public on July 2. The tolls showed a 
drop since last year of $2,890,440. The 
receipts, for the twelve months ended 
June 30, were $21,400,523, as against 
$24,290,963 for the preceding year, 


South America 


BY: sHARR YS bo COBRELNGS 


Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


relations between the United 

States and Mexico, and in the 
Tacna-Arica controversy has been dis- 
played by the republics of South Amer- 
ica during the past month. 

The attitude of the United States to- 
ward Mexico, as expressed by Secretary 
Kelloge’s recent declaration, was con- 
demned in a statement issued by the 
Latin-American Union (Buenos Aires), 
over the signature of its President, Al- 
fredo Palacios.. This organization de- 
clared that Secretary Kelloge’s statement 
shows “that want of respect for the sov- 
ereignty of our peoples which is char- 
acteristic of the White House, whatso- 
ever be the ‘Pan-American’ principle 
which it pretends to support regarding 
the legal equality of nations.” It con- 
tinued in conclusion: “The Latin- 
American Union, whose fundamental 
norm is the solidarity of our peoples, 
extends to General Calles (President of 
Mexico) its fervent sympathy.” The 
Socialist Senators, Justo and Bravo, in 
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a motion to the Argentine Senate, sought 
io put that body on record as “express- 
ing its solidarity with the President of 
Mexico” in his answer to Secretary Kel- 
logg. The motion, however, was simply 
referred to a committee. 

In other parts of South America a 
more friendly note was struck in dis- 
cussing the exchange of diplomatic 
notes between the United States and 
Mexico. Senator Eduardo Gonzales 
Obregoso of Peru, arriving recently in 
the United States, expressed the view 
that this diplomatic incident would have 
no repercussions in Peru or in Latin- 
American countries generally, saying: 
“We are confident that the United States 
Government will proceed in accordance 
with its rights, and we regard the matter 
as one concerning the United States and 
Mexico only.” 

President Coolidge on July 1 made 
public his reply to the Peruvian note 
of June 24, in which Peru declared her 
intention of appointing a member to 
represent her interests on the Plebisci- 
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tary Commission. The major portion 
of Peru’s communication recited her ob- 
-jections to the present arrangement for 


the Tacna-Arica plebiscite. In his reply 


President Coolidge stated that his pre- 
vious ruling of April 9 “leaves nothing 
to be said” with reference to safeguard- 
ing the voting when the plebiscite is 
held. Seftor Manuel de Freyre San- 
tander is to represent Peru on the Ple- 
biscitary Commission. Colonel Edward 
A. Kreger has been appointed legal ad- 
viser to General John J. Pershing during 
the latter’s work as President of the 
commission. Colonel Kreger, who was 
at one time Acting Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army, has had wide expe- 


rience with electoral laws in Cuba and. 


is an expert on plebiscitary matters. 


Argentina 


HE Province of Santa Fé has placed 

an issue of $10,188,000 of external 
7 per cent. gold bonds with New York 
firms covering a loan, the proceeds of 
which are to be used to build roads, 
bridges, cold storage plants, schools and 
other public works, as well as to serve 
for funding the present floating debt. 
Santa Fé is located in central Argentina, 
northwest of the Province of Buenos 
Aires, and has extensive agricultural as 
well as industrial developments. 

Business was suspended in the capital 
on June 4 when a procession marched 
to Congress to petition for the repeal of 
the Workmen’s Pension act This law, 
passed in December, 1923, exacts 5 per 
cent. from both employers and employes 
on all wages paid, and is generally un- 
popular. 

A recent committee report in the 
Chamber of Deputies regarding recog- 
nition of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment characterized such recognition as 
premature. 

The arrival at Buenos Aires on July 
9, of Lieutenant Antonio Locatelli, 
Italian aviator and Fascist Deputy, who 
last year attempted a round-the-world 
flight, was the occasion of riots between 
Argentine Fascisti and __anti-Fascisti 
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groups; several persons were hurt be- 


fore the police finally established order. 


Brazil 
GENHOR Sylvino Gurgel do Amoral 


presented to President Coolidge on 
June 19 his credentials as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary ot 
Brazil. 


The annual report of the Banco do 
Brasil (Bank of Brazil) was submitted 
at a recent meeting of the shareholders 
by the President of the Bank, Mr. James 
Darcy. Noteworthy progress was shown 
in the volume of business transacted and 
in the profits earned in 1924. These 
almost equaled the total amount of cap- 
ital invested. . 


Statistics of Brazil’s foreign trade for © 
1924, just issued, show an increase over 
the four preceding years in the valuc 
of both exports and imports. As is us- 
ual in the Latin American republics, 
there was a favorable balance of trade. 
Approximately seven-eighths of the ex- 
ports consisted of coffee, and the rela- 
tive amount exported has increased 
steadily since 1913. Coffee is being cul- 
tivated to the exclusion of other crops. 

An interesting and important state- 
ment regarding the aim and activities of 
the American Naval Mission to Brazil 
was made in New York early in July by 
Commander A. T. Beauregard, a mem- 
ber of the mission, who had returned to 
the United States on leave of absence. 
The American mission, which has been 
in Brazil since 1922, is not trying to 
persuade the Brazilians to enlarge their 
Navy and to build new battleships, said 
Commander Beauregard, but is working 
quietly to bring the Brazilian Navy into 
line with the highest standards. of ef- 
ficiency now prevailing. He continued 
as follows: “We have been accused of 
trying to Americanize the Brazilian 
Navy and build up Brazil as a great 
naval power, and so on. As a matter 
of fact, until 1920 it was illegal for 
American naval or military officers to 
be employed in training the Navy or 
military forces of any foreign power, 
and most of the training in South Amer- 
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ican countries was done by French, Ger- 
man or British officers. In that year 
Congress passed an act making it possi- 
ble for us to send a naval or military 
mission to any South American country, 
provided that the country asked for it. 
Peru was the first that made the re- 
quest, and Brazil followed two years 
later. We have been talking Pan-Ameri- 
canism and the Monroe Doctrine for 
generations, and this is the first concrete 
assistance we have given the develop- 
ment of Pan-Americanism. Our mis- 
sion numbers sixteen officers, with Rear 
Admiral McCully at the head. We are 
simply trying to show how to operate 
most economically and efficiently what 
Navy the Brazilians have. They have not 
bought any new ships in some years. We 
have our base at Rio de Janeiro and are 
attached to battleships, destroyers and 
submarines and go with them to sea. The 
work is progressing slowly but satisfac- 
torily. It should be noted that if any 
other South American country wants a 
mission such as in Brazil, it has only to 
ask for it. The Brazilian Army has at- 
tached to it a French mission, number- 
ing forty officers and about 100 men. 
The French have been there for six 
years. They work with us and we with 
them; the exchange of ideas is benefi- 
cial.” 


Chile 
POLITICAL disturbance in northern 


Chile brought serious consequences 
during the first week of June. On June 
5 the Chilean Cabinet declared a state 
of siege in the province of Tarapaca 
and Antofagasta because of disturb- 
ances following the suppression of two 
Communist newspapers in Iquique, the 
principal nitrate port of the republic. 
Communists seized eight nitrate plants, 
according to reports in Iquique and An- 
tofagasta papers. Workers at the port 
of Iquique joined rioting strikers in the 
nitrate district. Government troops and 
rural police called to quell the dis- 
turbance soon restored order. Dis- 
patches from Santiago announced that 
sixty rioters were killed and 400 pris- 
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oners were taken in the engagements 
between the opposing forces. ae 

The steamship Varovsky, flying the 
colors of the Soviet Republic, arrived 
at Punta Arenas, the southernmost port 
of Chile, late in June from Montevideo, 
Uruguay. Punta Arenas authorities re- 
fused to allow the vessel to communi- 
cate with the shore. Provisions were 
supplied to the boat, which remained 
anchored for days in the harbor, Chil- 
ean authorities supposed the boat was 
awaiting orders from Russia. If the 
ship should bz refused admission to 
Chilean ports, a journey of 2,600 miles 
would be necessary to reach the nearest 
port of Peru. 

Mme. Dofia Elena Ortuzar Bulnes, 
widow of a Chilean diplomat, was mar- 
ried July 5 to Vicente Blasco Ibanez, 
the Spanish novelist, in Menton, France. 


Peru 
THE Chamber of Deputies endorsed 


_ with only one dissenting vote (June 
12) the participation of Peru in the 
Tacna-Arica plebiscite. The Senate had 
previously approved the participation. 
Dr. Manuel de Freyre Santander, the 
Peruvian member of the Plebiscitary 
Commission, has agreed to attend the 
first meeting of the Commission at any 
time agreeable to General John J. 
Pershing, President of this commission, 
and Dr. Augustin Edwards, the Chilean 
representative, who is the third member. 
Sefor Santander is at present Peruvian 
Minister to Argentina. He has been in 
the diplomatic service of his country. 
since 1901, having been Minister to the 
United States in 1917 and to Japan in 
1918. { 

Early in July General Pershing and 
party sailed on the cruiser Rochester, 
flagship of Rear Admiral Latimer, to 
supervise the coming plebiscite in the 
Tacna-Arica area. 

Operations have been begun on the 
Olmos irrigation scheme in Peru. The 
project involves the construction of the 
Carhuaquers dam, by which 40,000,000 
cubic meters of river water will reach 
the rice and sugar plantations of Chic- 
layo and Lambayaque. Some 120,000 
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~ acres will be irrigated by the impounded 


waters. Five years will be required to 
complete the work at a cost of $25,000,- 
000. A striking feature of the under- 
taking will be the construction of a nine- 
mile tunnel passing through the Andes, 
tapping the Huancabamba River. This 
will divert the waters of the river to the 
western side of the Andes, where, in 
combination with four other rivers, it 
will provide for irrigating the area men- 
tioned above. 


| _ Colombia 
REPORTS from Bogota stated that 


the volcano of Galeras, in the 
iableland of the Andes in southern Co- 
lombia, near the Ecuadorean border, 
was in eruption July 1, for the third 
time within a period of six months. 
Communication with the towns of La 
Florida and Sonsaca had been cut off 
and fear was expressed that they had 
been destroyed. The City of Manizales, 
110 miles northwest of Bogota, suffered 
from a fire July 3 and 4 which wiped 
out thirty-two acres of the commercial 
section of the city, with an estimated 
loss of $20,000,000. Six fatalities oc- 
curred. The city, of 15,000 population, 
was placed under military control. 
Banks were able to save their deposits 
and the Government took measures to 
protect business interests in the city. 
Food supplies were brought from neigh- 
boring towns and relief funds raised. 
On July 7 the American Red Cross of 
Washington expressed sympaihy and of- 
fered help to the Colombia Red Cross 
in the relief of the sufferers. 


Ecuador 
Pp RESIDENT CORDOVA. announced 


on June 7 the appointment of the 

following Cabinet: 

Senor TrusitLo—Interior. 

Dr. Campa Octavia AnprApeE—Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

CapezA DE VAcA—Public Instruction. 

Vasconez BuENO—Finance. 

Soro Mayor—War. 


During the last week in June the 
Chief of Police of Guayaquil, principal 
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of Ecuador, prohibited Seftor 
Ramos Pedrueza, Mexican Minister to 
that country, from making public ad- 
dresses. A letter written to Mexican 
authorities by Guayaquil officials de- 
clared that Seftor Pedrueza was a. Bol- 
shevist agent. One of his addresses, de- 
livered before a labor circle, was so 
alarming in character that official pro- 
hibition against further public speaking 
followed. Excelsior, one of the leading 
dailies of Mexico City, answered. this 
letter by saying that Ramos Pedrueza 
was a follower of past régimes, at the 
same time admitting that he is strongly 
bolshevistic. 


Venezuela 
A PROJECT is before the Venezuela 


Congress for creating a new port on 
Salinas Bay for oil exports. This bay, 
in the Peninsula of Paraguana, is 
outside of Lake Maracaibo. If the proj- 
ect is approved, the present port of 
Maracaibo will be abandoned for oil 
shipments. At present oil must be 
transported by shallow-draught boats 
through the mouth of Lake Maracaibo. 
This limits the carriers of oil in the lake 
to 2,000-ton tankers. The Gomez Ad- 
ministration therefore favors the estab- 
lishment of a port outside of the lake to 
which oil will be carried by pipe lines. 
The shallow condition at the entrance 
extends down to the southern end of the 
lake. It is estimated that to clear the 
lake of shifting sands and dredge the 
channel adequate for large oil tankers 
would require an initial expenditure of 
$50,000,000 and an annual expenditure 
of $10,000,000. This amount prohibits 
the Venezuelan Government or the oil 
companies from undertaking the work. 

Mr. Henry Lane Wilson, formerly 
United States Ambassador to Mexico, 
has recently returned from an investi- 
gation for American oil companies in 
the Maracaibo district. He predicts a 
remarkable development of the field as 
soon as the transportation problem is 
settled satisfactorily. Venezuela is now 
producing 25,000,000 barrels of oil a 
year and production has doubled an- 


-nually for some years past. 


The British Empire 
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By RALSTON HAYDEN 


Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


Great Britain 
Soe the end of June the num- 


ber of unemployed in Great 
Britain had risen to almost 1,300,- 
000, a quarter of a million more men 
than were out of work a year ago. 
This was not the only serious aspect of 
the economic situation. Grave differ- 
ences existed between employers and 
the trade unions in the coal mining in- 
dustry and the railroads. On June 24 
the Executive Committee of the Miners’ 
Federation refused to consider the op- 
crators’ demands that the working day 
be increased from seven to eight hours 
and that wages be decreased. They also 
decided to continue their efforts to form 
a new industrial alliance of all of the 
great British unions. The coal owners 
declared that British coal could not be 
sold in the foreign market in competi- 
tion with that dug by workmen who 
labored eight, nine, or ten hours a day 
for lower wages than those paid to 
British miners for seven hours. On June 
30 the owners gave tormal notice to the 
Miners’ Federation that the national 
wage agreement signed last year would 
be terminated on July 31. Apparently 
they had decided to make a determined 
effort to deflate labor costs. 
Meanwhile, Prime Minister Baldwin 
had stated in the House of Commons 
that the Government did not contem- 
plate immediate intervention ‘n the dis- 
pute. This negative attitude led to a 
vote of censure being moved by Ramsay 
MacDonald on June 29. Mr. MacDon- 
ald accused the Conservatives of lack of 
policy in the industrial crisis and with 
responsibility for the growing unem- 
ployment. Mr. Baldwin retorted that 
when Labor was in power it had been 
unable to solve the same problems, and 
outlined six schemes, “all in the 
future,” for improving the situation. 
His proposals were: To extend the oper- 
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ation of the Export Credits act more 
effectually to assist foreign trade; to 
use the Trade Facilities act for modern- 
izing and repairing industrial plants; 
to work out a scheme for electrical de- 
velopment on a national scale; to 
develop low carbonization coal utiliza- 
tion processes; to stimulate the British 
film industry by increasing the propor- 
tion of British films shown in Great 
Britain; and to give Government sub- 
sidies to industries “in a position of 
hopelessness.” Lloyd George, the Lib- 
eral leader in the House of Commons, 
criticized the Premier’s statement on the 
ground that it did not specify whether 
unemployment on the present scale was 
a temporary or a permanent problem, 
and demanded an investigation upon 
this point. The House rejected the mo- 
tion for censure by a vote of 373 to 143. 
In the House of Lords the Earl of Ox- 
ford (formerly Mr. Asquith) attacked 
the Government for extravagance. He 
declared that Britain’s only avenue of 
escape from her economic difficulties 
lay in ruthless retrenchment. Although 
the debate in the House of Commons 
arose directly from the situation in the 
mining industry, the railroads of the 
country were confronted by somewhat 
similar difficulties arising from reduced 
business and increased labor costs. It 
was feared that within a short time 
wage adjustments in this field might 
further dislocate the British economic 
machine. The opposition of the Min- 
ers’ Federation to a proposed reduction 
in wages continued a grave problem; 
on July 9 Premier Baldwin appointed 
W. C. Bridgeman, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, a committee of one to me- 
diate between the miners and_ the 
employers. 

During the month the House of 
Commons proceeded to enact into law, 
with some modifications, the proposals 
of the Churchill budget, the final vote 
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being 298 to 92. The McKenna duties 
on luxuries such as _ automobiles, 
watches, clocks, musical instruments 
went into effect again on July 1. For 
two weeks before that date the articles 
in question poured into England from 
the United States and the Continent. 

At the by-election at Eastbourne on 
June 17 Vice Admiral Sir Reginald 
Hall, the Conservative candidate, won 
the seat with a majority of 3,500 over 
the Liberal and Labor candidates com- 
bined. The majority was materially 
smaller than that secured for the Con- 
servatives in the constituency last year, 
but was considered significant, as the 
Opposition made the election a test of 
the popularity of the budget. The Lib- 
erals polled 1,200 votes more than last 
year and Labor 500 less. 

On June 25 the Liberals won a quali- 
fied victory in the by-election at Old- 
ham made necessary by the appoint- 
ment of Sir Edward Grigg as Governor 
of Keyna. Their candidate, W. M. Wig- 
gins, although polling 10,000 fewer 
votes than his Liberal predecessor, de- 
feated his Labor opponent by 4,000 
votes, Socialism was the chief issue in 
the campaign, during which the Conser- 
vative organization, which ran no candi- 
date, advised its members to vote for the 
Liberal. 

The Royal Air Force on June 27 con- 
ducted the greatest “air gazette” ever 
seen in Great Britain. One hundred 
thousand people, including the King 
and Queen, the Cabinet, and Members 
of Parliament, were thrilled by the 
show, which was given both to exhibit 
advances in British aeronautics and to 
stimulate public interest in national air 
defense. ‘len types of machines never 
before seen by the public were usd. The 
exhibition was one of many indications 
recently seen of the serious attention 
which England is giving to the develop- 
ment of both commercial and military 
flying. It was also announced that the 
Government had decided to subsidize 
a regular weekly civil airplane service, 
to commence next Winter, between 
Egypt and India. 

The World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
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perance Union met at Edinburgh on 
June 18, when delegates were in atten- 
dance from sixty countries, including 
150 from the United States. Lady As- 
tor, addressing on June 22 the greatest 
meeting of the convention, stated that 
Great Britain was spending £40,000,000 
more on drink than before the war. 


Ireland 
(THE Irish Boundary Commission fin- 


ished its work in Ireland with a ses- 
sion on July 2 at Omagh. The com- 
mission left on July 3 for London, 
where, it was announced, further evi- 
dence would be taken. The commission 
had been at work for some time on the 
task of determining a boundary between 
Ulster and the Free State which would 
be agreeable to the Governments of both 
parts of the country. 


Canada 


PROROCUING Parliament on June 
27, F. A. Anglin, Deputy Governor 
General, said that the trade of the coun- 
try was “expanding as at no previous 
period of its history,” and predicted 
that this expansion would be stimulated 
by the new trade agreements with Aus- 
tralia, Finland and the Netherlands. He 
also stated that the Government intended 
to devote further attention to lowering 
North Atlantic freight rates. This an- 
nouncement was in accordance with a 
recommendation of the special commit- 
tee of the House of Commons appointed 
early in the session to inquire into the 
contract provisionally entered into last 
year by the Minister of Trade and 
Finance and Sir William Petersen, a 
British shipowner. The agreement pro- 
vided for an annual subsidy of $1,350,- 
000 for ten years in return for the oper- 
ation of a fleet of ten North Atlantic 
steamships with Government-controlled 
rates. On June 12 the special commit- 
tee recommended its rejection by the 
House and the project was dropped. 
Two provincial elections occurred 
during June. In Saskatchewan the Lib- 
eral party won a striking victory, its 
candidates winning seats in 51 out of 


320 


the 63 constituencies into which the 
Province is divided. The outcome was 
given added significance in national 
politics because the Liberal premier, 
Mr. Dunning, is an ardent supporter of 
the King Government at Ottawa. On 
the other hand, the Liberal party was 
overwhelmingly defeated in the Nova 
Scotia election held on June 25. In 
this Province, which had been in the 
hands of the Liberals for forty-three 
years, the Conservatives won all but 
three seats, most of them by large ma- 
jorities. Commercial depression, po- 
litical unrest, and general dissatisfac- 
tion with the party in power were 
brought to a head by the strike of the 
miners against the British Empire Steel 
Corporation, so that the vote was taken 
as an indication of popular dissatisfac- 
tion with existing conditions. 

The end of June found the British 
Empire Steel Corporation and its strik- 
ing employees in the Nova Scotia coal 
mines at an apparent impasse. On June 
30 James Murdock, the Dominion Min- 
ister of Labor, announced that he had 
been unable to secure any modification 
of the ““Besco” demands that there be a 
graduated reduction of 10 per cent. in 
wages, the abolition of the check-off 
system of collecting union dues, the re- 
moval of some 2,000 workers from the 
protection of the general contract, and 
that maintenance work be assured in 
case ordinary work should be stopped. 
These demands the miners refused to 
meet, and both sides seemed to be await- 
ing possible action by the new Provin- 
cial Government. Meanwhile, after se- 
rious riots during the week following 
June 11, order was maintained in the 
strike district by troops and_ police. 
Much company property, however, con- 
tinued to be destroyed by incendiary 
fires, and the condition of the miners 
and their families, who have been with- 
out work since March 6, became well- 
nigh desperate. 

A conference was opened on June 19 
between representatives of Canada and 
the British West Indies on the subject 
of Canadian-West Indian commerce. Un- 
official. announcement was later made 
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that a treaty would be concluded pro- 
viding for improved steamship services _ 


and reciprocal tariff 


concessions _ 


between the Dominion and the West 


Indies. 


Australia. 
[HE final session of the present 


_Commonwealth Parliament began 
on June 10. Included in the legislative 
and administrative program of the Gov- 
ernment were measures to check the 
influx of undesirable aliens, to amend 


the Arbitration act (covering industrial — 


disputes) and to amend the Industries 
Preservation act. It was also announced 
that the Government had decided not to 
recommend the Geneva Protocol to Par- 
liament, justifying this decision by the 
opinion that acceptance would have ac- 
centuated the existing obligations of the 
Commonwealth without achieving the 
object of the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes. 

Outstanding among financial devel- 
opments was the unofficial announce- 
ment at New York on July 9 that the 


Australian Government would float a. 


$100,000,000 loan in the United States 
through American bankers. The news 
caused considerable discussion in Lon- 
don, as this is the first time the Com- 
monwealth has ever gone elsewhere than 
to London for financial aid. 

The New South Wales Labor Party 
on june 16 selected the Cabinet which 
was to succeed that of Sir George 
Fuller, who resigned after the Labor 
victory in the elections of May 30. The 
new Premier, Mr. Lang, has had a pic- 
turesque career as farm boy, carter, 
omnibus driver, clerk and business 
agent. 

At the Trades and Labor Conference 
which met at Adelaide early in June 
steps were taken to create a political 
organization with which all of the 
industrial organizations of the Com- 
monwealth would be affiliated, in order 
to shape and put into effect a compre- 
hensive policy embracing the whole of 
Australia. The proposals under discus- 
sion included the appointment of a 
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supreme council, a pan-Pacific confer- 


ence, the legal enactment of a 44-hour 


week and future international confer- 
ences. 


New Zealand 


(THE Reform Party won a signal vic- 

tory in the by-election at Franklin 
to fill the seat of the late Mr. Massey, 
former Premier. Mr. McLennan, the Re- 
form candidate, defeated his Labor op- 
ponent almost three to one. Aside from 
the fact that the late Premier’s seat was 
to be filled, the chief interest in the 
election lay in the fact that the Labor 
Party exerted every effort to obtain the 
support of the farmer voters for a modi- 
fied land nationalization policy, and 
failed completely. 

The Dominion Parliament opened on 
June 25; General Sir Charles Ferguson, 
the new Governor General, took occa- 
sion in his introductory address to 
praise the life and work of Mr. Massey, 
whose death, he declared, meant a great 
loss to the empire. 


South Africa 
A BILL for the control of the produc- 


tion and sale of diamonds passed 
its third reading in the National As- 
sembly on June 29. The measure em- 
powers the Government to assume con- 
trol of the diamond trade in South Af- 
rica by allotting quotas of production 
to producing companies, imposing min- 
imum prices, and appointing a board 
to buy and sell diamonds. 
Demonstrations of enthusiastic loy- 
alty continued to mark the journey of 
the Prince of Wales through the north- 
ern portion of South Africa. On June 
22 he was warmly received at Johannes- 
burg and on July 1 visited the grave of 
Cecil Rhodes, the great “empire build- 
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er,” near Buluwayo, Rhodesia. 


India 


(THE most fateful event of the month 

in India was the death on June 16 
of Chit Ranjan Das, leader of the 
Swaraj (home rule) Party, Mayor of 
Calcutta and former President of the 
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Indian National Congress. During the 
past year Mr. Das had become the out- 
standing leader of Indian nationalism, 
and at the same time was gradually 
shifting his position from that of an 
irreconcilable and destructive opponent 
of any measure of British rule in India 
to that of an advocate of compromise 
and cooperation with Great Britain, to 
the end of ultimate Indian autonomy 
within the British Empire. His death 
removed perhaps the strongest cohesive 
force within the Swaraj Party, and the 
loss of his leadership may be a serious 
blow to political development in India. 
His successor as party chief, J. M. Sen 
Gupta, promised to continue his policy, 
but has yet to prove his ability to carry 
his followers with him. — 

Reports in India that the London con- 
ferences between Lord Birkenhead, Sec- 
retary of State for India, and the Vice- 
roy, the Earl of Reading, had led to an 
agreement that the Reform Scheme 
should not be modified before 1929 
caused expressions of resentment by 
Nationalist leaders. 

As the result of the refusal of the 
Bengal Council to vote the salaries of 
ministers in charge of services to be 
transferred to Indian control under the 
Reform Act, the Government of India 
on June 15 announced that such trans- 
fer would be suspended until Jan. 21, 
1927. On that date the present Council 
will go out of office. The action of the 
Governor-General regularized a_situa- 
tion which had existed since the popular 
leaders in Bengal definitely refused to 
support the reform scheme. If ]ocal pub- 
lic opinion should change and demand 
the transfer of the designated services 
to Indian officials the way is still open 
for such a course. Meanwhile, it was 
declared, administration will be carried 
on by British officials. The National- 
ists, however, read with interest an im- 
portant statement by the Earl of Birken- 
head in a debate in the House of Lords 
on July 7; Lord Birkenhead stated that 
Great Britain no longer aims at govern- 
ment “by fear” in India, but instead 
“asks India to march side by side with 
us in fruitful, harmonious partnership.” 


~ France and Belgium 
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strugeled bravely with the di- 
verse problems of her North Af- 
rican empire and her tangled finances. 
There was no denial that the Moroccan 
situation presented all the features of a 
serious colonial war; after a series of 
official comuniqués, indefinite as to lo- 
cal details but without concealment as 
to the difficult military situation, it was 
announced on July 6 that General Stan- 
islas Naulin, commander of the Thirti- 
eth Army Corps, an officer with a dis- 
tinguished World War and African rec- 
ord, had been appointed “Supreme Com- 
mander of Operations in Morocco,” and 
that he would proceed to Fez immedi- 
ately to relieve Marshal Lyautey of all 
but the latter’s administrative and po- 
litical duties. 

As June advanced it was admitted in 
Paris that fighting of a formidable na- 
ture was proceeding around Fez, and 
that Abd-el-Krim had been able to win 
the allegiance of many Moroccan tribes 
which hitherto had been loyal to France. 
Premier Painlevé made a personal visit 
to Morocco by airplane, and upon his 
return on June 17 he made a formal 
report of his findings to a joint meet- 
ing of four Parliamentary commissions. 
The Premier described Abd-el-Krim as 
encouraged by his past successes, as- 
sisted by foreign adventurers, and as 
the recipient also of financial aid from 
other Moslem countries, especially from 
Turkey; the Moroccan leaders, M. 
Painlevé said, would probably press yet 
more severe attacks, although the Pre- 
mier did not doubt French ability to 
check the native forces. 

The report of the Premier left the 
Socialist Deputies in a very uncomfort- 
able situation. To support a colonial 
war was sorely against their doctrines 
and desires, but to desert the Painlevé 
Ministry would probably involve the 
return to power of their arch-foes, the 
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Nationalists. As for the Communists, 
the air of Paris became thick at once 
with charges of “treason” and incite- 
ment to mutiny, and of direct corre- 
spondence between certain Communist 
Deputies, notably M. Doriot, and the 
Moorish leaders. The Socialists, after 
some hesitation, decided to support the 
Government, and on June 19 the Cham- 
ber voted, 525 to 32, to give the Minis- 
try virtually a free hand in North 
Africa; only three Socialists voted with 
the vehemently protesting Communist 
minority. 

In addition to the agreement entered 
into by France and Spain on June 22, 
which provided for a close blockade of 
the Moroccan coasts and for a complete 
halting of all contraband, a second 
Franco-Spanish agreement providing 
for a land blockade was signed at Ma- 
drid on July 8. French officers were re- 
ported as saying that the morale of their 
troops was excellent, but that the Moors 
would never be brought to terms by 
merely defensive tactics. A formidable 
offensive, driven home with tanks and 
airplanes, would be necessary. It was. 
stated that casualties had been heavy, 
the chief losses being suffered by the 
African allies of the French; omitting 
the losses of the Foreign Legion, the 
number of French officers and soldiers 
who had been killed and wounded up 
to the end of June was only 400. This 
loss, M. Painlevé told the Senate on 
July 2, was deplorable, but showed the 
real scale of events and put a stop to 
rumors that the battles were on the scale 
of the World War. The Premier com- 
bated vigorously the assertion that the 
French had stirred up Abd-el-Krim. 
“We have committed no act of aggres- 
sion,” he told the Senate. This body, 
by a unanimous vote, upheld the Gov- 
ernment in its policy of resisting the 
advance of the Moors—an attack which, 
if successful, would undoubtedly shake 
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the entire hold of France upon North 
Africa. 

Premier Painlevé on July 9 asked for 
a new issue of war credits. News of 
fresh advances by Abd-el-Krim toward 
Fez reached Paris on the same day, and 
the Chamber of Deputies unhesitatingly 
voted a credit of 183,000,000 francs; 
the vote stood 411 to 29, the opposition 
being mostly Communist. 

Finance Minister Caillaux, whatever 

his past vicissitudes, was given credit 
by many of his former critics for his 
high courage and great energy in deal- 
ing with the budget situation. It has 
been pointed out that he had the ad- 
vantage of a long, painful process of 
public economic education, the lack of 
which prevented his predecessors from 
securing from Parliament many of the 
things which he now advocated. For all 
that, he seems practically the first con- 
trolling financial official since 1918 
who has looked the situation squarely 
in the face and has not fallen back on 
generalities and vague promises. - 
_ It was semi-officially announced 
on June 16 that M. Caillaux had de- 
clared that France needed another 
1,050,000,000 francs in order to balance 
the 1925 budget and that drastic meas- 
ures were in order to procure the sum. 
A Cabinet Council on June 25 approved 
his scheme for the stabilization of the 
French Treasury situation, and on June 
27, after a rather perfunctory debate, the 
bill was carried in the Chamber by a 
vote of 330 to 34; many Deputies, espe- 
cially those of the Socialist group, re- 
frained from voting. The measure was 
immediately ratified by the Senate, 
after only five hours’ debate, by the 
overwhelming vote of 273 to 11. In 
both houses: there were criticism of 
details and suggestions of sinister 
motives and political influence behind 
the measure, but the Opposition had no 
real substitute for M. Caillaux’s pro- 
posals, and the result was a somewhat 
remarkable personal triumph. 

The outstanding provision of the new 
law is that it permits the printing of 
6,000,000,000 more of paper francs, 
making a total of 10,000,000,000 within 
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the last three months. M. Caillaux de- 
scribed the measure as a “liquidation of 
the past.” The case was very urgent, 
because during the next six months a 
heavy amount of defense and Treasury 
bonds would mature, and it was neces- 
sary that steps be taken at once to meet 
them. The remaining national bonds 
were to be consolidated into a new issue, 
to which old bondholders only were to 
be allowed to subscribe; the interest 
rate was to be lower than the existing 
rates, but with the great inducement that 
the bonds would be pad for at the gold 
rate. 

“This is no time for sehentione| meas- 
ures,’ M. Caillaux told the Chamber. 
“We are resting within the limits of nor- 
mal, natural procedure, which, however, 
does not exclude audacity.’ But. au- 
dacity requires confidence, and I am 
fully confident that the country, eager 
to recuperate and extricate itself from 
the morass and re-establish itself, will 
respond to the appeal made to it by the 
Government.” He did not consider the 
issuance of six billions of new notes 
“inflation,” because there would be cor- 
responding reduction in the amount of 
bonds. It was the total of notes and 
bonds, the “single ceiling,” that count- 
ed, and that would remain the same. 
During the preparation of the bill the 
Socialists again advanced their standard 
budgetary remedy, the capital levy, but 
were prompily voted down. 

In the main the new measure seemed 
to be well received in French financial 
circles, and the. value of the franc rose 
in foreign exchange. Following his suc- 
cess in Parliament, Finance Minister 
Caillaux summoned the heads of the de- 
partments which supervise the national 
expenditures to confer with him as to 
possible economies; by decree (permit- 
ted him under the new law) he ordered 
the suppression of 100 registration of- 
fices which were no longer necessary, 
and he also notified 134 similar offices 
that they would be suppressed at an 
early date. 

National interest on the commercial 
side centred upon the [’ranco-German 
trade treaty negotiations; declaring that 
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the conversations were proceeding, offi- 
cials on July 7 announced that negotia- 
tions would be suspended until Sept. 15. 

An official reception was held on 
June 23 for a delegation of American 
physicians who visited France after hav- 
ing attended the Interstate Post-Gradu- 
ate Assembly in England. Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo of Rochester, Minn., speaking 
before a large audience, praised the life 
and achievements of Louis Pasteur. 


_ Two days later a reception was held 

at the Chamber of Deputies in honor of 
Representative Nicholas Longworth, 
Speaker-elect of the American lower 
house. M. Herriot, President of the 
Chamber, was the official host, and in 
his address of welcome he laid stress on 
the common bonds of sympathy and in- 
terest created between the two peoples 
through an alliance in an hour of great 
trial. Premier Painlevé spoke along 
similar lines. Mr. Longworth, in reply, 
praised the efforts of France to over- 
come her present difficulties. 


Paris was treated to a mild sensation 
on June 21 when a hundred young Chi- 
nese forced their way into the Chinese 
Legation and, with threats of violence, 
compelled Minister Tcheng-Loh to sign 
several papers while the diplomat and 
his staff were practically held prison- 
ers. The documents included pronuncia- 
mentos against foreign activities and 
interests in China, a letter to the Premier 
of China saying that the Chinese living 
in France were ready to cooperate in a 
war against foreigners, and also a letter 
to the French police saying that the 
manifestants had entered the legation 
peaceably and were not to be harmed. 
The police, however, immediately disre- 
garded a request obtained obviously un- 
der duress and about thirty Chinese resi- 
dents were promptly arrested; it was 
stated they would be deported as unde- 
sirable aliens. 

It was reported at the American Pass- 
port Bureau in Paris on July 1 that the 
present quota of emigrants from France 
to the United States—4,954—appeared 
to be adequate; there was no great de- 
mand for an increased quota. The bulk 
of French emigrants consisted of trained 
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‘servants, of Basque shepherds who ex- . 


pected to better their position in the 
American Northwest, a few Breton sea- 
faring folk seeking our coastal regions, 
and also some textile workers from such 
centres as Lille and Roubaix. A feature 
of interest to Americans was the open- 
ing on July 4 of the new American 
Embassy on the Avenue d’Jena, Paris. 
This is the first American Embassy in 
Paris to be owned by the American peo- 
ple; it was purchased by Ambassador 
Herrick, on behalf of the nation, for 


$200,000. ¥> 
Belgium 
BELGIUM passed into midsummer 


with the appearance of having at 
last obtained a Ministerial Government 
after a virtual interregnum since April. 
Viscount Poullet attempted early in 
June to form a Cabinet after M. Van 
de Vyvere and Burgomaster Max had 
given up in despair. He announced his 
new set of colleagues on June 11, but 
the new Ministry seemed destined to a 
speedy doom, for the very next day a 
Senate caucus of the powerful Catholic 
Party gave out that it would not support 
the incoming Premier’s arrangements; 
and he, in turn, declared that he could 
not go ahead and complete his Cabinet. 
A few days later, however, the political 
opposition appeared to have been recon- 
ciled, and M. Poullet by June 17 was 
prepared to retain office. 

The new Cabinet was decidedly a 
coalition affair, and included five So- 
cialists, five Catholics and two Liberals. 
M. Poullet, besides the Premiership, 
held the post of Minister of Economic 
Affairs; the Socialist leader, M. Vander- 
velde, accepted the post of Foreign Min- 
ister. The leading members of his Cabi- 
net have been given in a previous issue 
of this magazine. Premier Poullet, in 
an address before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on June 23, appealed for political 
harmony and for support of the Govern- 
ment. How long such a “marriage of 
convenience” between very diverse polit- 
ical elements could last was declared to 
be very doubtful; on July 2, however, 
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the Chamber of Deputies gave the new 


Government a formal vote of confi- 


dence, 123 to 37. 

Apart from the Cabinet crisis and the 
important meeting of the Third Con- 
gress of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, which was held in Brussels 
during June, the chief event recently in 
Belgium was the serious strike in the 
metal industry. This struggle centred 
in the great Charleroi Basin, where some 
15,000 men were on strike; it was con- 
sidered probable that the trouble would 
spread to the Liége district. Curiously 
enough, the question of wages was a less 
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serious issue to the Charleroi strikers 
than the claim of the workmen to in- 
spect the books of each factory, a de- 
mand to which the employers absolutely 
refused to consent. The strike came at 
a time when the Belgian metal industries 
were hard pressed by their German 
rivals, following the evacuation of the 
Ruhr. It was feared that an extension 
of the strike might result so seriously 
as to work harm to the entire kingdom. 
This apprehension was accentuated 
when, on June 23, workers in twenty- 
seven factories in Ghent voted, 1,695 to 
31, in favor of a strike. 


Germany and Austria 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 


Assistant Professor of History, Columbia’ University 


Eee problems, partic- 
ularly the proposed security com- 
pact and the allied disarmament 
note, together with such complicated do- 
mestic questions as the revalorization of 
the German debt obligation and the sug- 
gested new customs laws and_ tax 
changes, have been the items which 
chiefly concerned the German Govern- 
ment during the month under review. 
Though the French security note df June 
16, with its clauses permitiing France 
to guarantee arbitration treaties be- 
tween Germany and other countries, and, 
under certain conditions, to cross Ger- 
man territory, was not wholly accept- 
able to Berlin, it appeared quite conclu- 
sively that the Luther-Stresemann Gov- 
ernment would accept it as a working 
basis for securing a definite arrange- 
ment with the Entente. On this point, 
however, there was not perfect agree- 
ment. The Nationalists, for instance, 
judging from the utterances of their 
leaders in Cabinet. debates and _ else- 
where, did not wish any security com- 
pact at all; indeed, so great was their 
opposition that by early July it was cur- 


rently rumored that a Cabinet revision 
might be necessary, the Nationalists in 
that event being displaced by Socialists. 
Should this occur, Nationalist leaders 
are aware that it would endanger the 
passage of the protective grain tariff, so 
dear to the junker contingent of their 
party. Just what the outcome will be 
remains to be seen. 


In connection with both the security 
pact and disarmament it should be no- 
ted that many keen observers are in- 
clined more and more to deprecate the 
assertion that Germany is planning a 
return to monarchy and is nursing mili- 
taristic dreams and revenge against 
France. Germany, they declare, is in- 
terested primarily in economic. recoy- 
ery. To this end she wants Austria, the 
Danzig Corridor, and possibly other 
parts of Mitteleuropa. In other words, 
Germany and Middle Europe would be 
synonymous. Instead of bending every 
effort to build up a military machine 
to crush France, she desires peace and 
an opportunity to recoup her commer- 
cial fortunes in the markets of the 
world. Some critics even go so far as 
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to say that this is the object uppermost 
in the minds of both Stresemann and 
the Nationalists and that they differ 
only in the means to accomplish it. 

Approval by the Council of Ministers 
of the plans of the French Foreign 
Office for evacuation of the Ruhr region 
by the middle of August, 1925, met with 
general satisfaction in Berlin. At the 
same time there was no general tendency 
to overpraise France for her action, in- 
asmuch as she was merely fulfilling her 
obligations under the Dawes plan. 
Everywhere in diplomatic circles it -was 
realized that the French announcement 
was calculated to create a better at- 
mosphere for discussing the security 
pact. Some German reactionaries are 
still skeptical as to whether the evacua- 
tion will take place as scheduled. Prep- 
arations for the evacuation of the 
Cologne bridgehead by the British are 
already under way. Germany’s posses- 
sion of the Rhineland for a thousand 
years was celebrated on June 18 at Diis- 
seldorf; President von Hindenburg sent 
greetings and Chancellor Luther and 
other notables attended. 

The attempt of the Government to 
speed the passage of its domestic pro- 
gram met with opposition. On June 24 
the Government’s proposal for a tax 
increase on beer and tobacco was re- 
jected by a Reichstag committee by a 
vote of 15 to 13, despite Finance Minis- 
ter Schlieben’s urgent plea. The prop- 
erty tax draft providing for a uniform 
5 mills rate was also amended by restor- 
ing the progressive rates, these rising 
from 2 to 7.5 mills per annum. The 
Left parties continue obstnnately to de- 
mand a tax on inflation profits. Reichs- 
bank Director Schacht supported the 
Cabinet’s refusal to levy such a tax, 
and declared that the yield would be 
insignificant, as profits were relatively 
small. The tax proposers, however, pub- 
lished data showing 419 corporations 
since 1913 wiped out more than two bil- 
lion marks of bond and mortgage debts. 


Strenuous opposition to the tariff bill 
continued and it appeared extremely 
doubtful if the whole tariff question 
could be settled before July 18, the date 
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set for the Reichstag adjournment. In 
connection with the revalorization of the 
German debt, two hundred angry men 
and women whose meagre savings were 
invested in pre-war securities poured 
into the Reichstag building on June 24, ~ 
resolved to make Nationalist Deputies 
explain why they had not fulfilled 
their election promises to put through 
the necessary financial legislation. 
Many of the Deputies took refuge from 
the invaders, who, armed with sticks and 
umbrellas and urged on by Commun- 
ists, assumed a menacing attitude. The 
Western Chambers of Commerce have 
compiled a report showing that Federal, 
State and municipal taxation in 1924 
totaled 9,753,000,000 marks, against 
4,398,000,000 marks in 1913. Gross tax- 
ation receipts for May were 610,891,- 
108 marks, which was 90,000,000 more 
than for May, 1924. Tax receipts for 
April and May totaled 1,263,770,000 
marks, or, in two months, 24 per cent. of 
the year’s estimated yield of 5,239,700,- 
000 marks. 


Comparatively speaking German busi- 
ness continued good. The wholesale in- 
dex figure for June 24 was 134.2, 
against 133.3 on June 17. The cost-of- 
living index for May was 135.5, against 
136.7 for April. Unemployment at the 
first of June totaled 233,744, against 
319,656 for the first of May and 593,- 
000 for the first of February. Since 
last April the Reichsbank’s gold supply 
has increased $142,389,446. The note 
circulation of 2,608,797,000 marks re- 
ported on May 30, reckoned in gold 
value, was the biggest reached since the 
war. It stood at 2,406,580,000 marks 
on July 31, 1914, when the war began, 
and reached 5,045,899,000 at the end 
of 1914, when the mark was still quoted 
above 22 cents. 

From the optimistic statement made 
by President Schacht of the Reichsbank, 
it appeared that the threatened collapse 
of- the. Stinnes. firm alluded to- last - 
month had been averted. When the 
crisis was at its height numerous offers 
of foreign help were tendered, but these 
were not needed. The Prussian State 
Bank consented to advance a million 
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marks with Stinnes stock as security. It 


was expected that a full settlement, 


would be effected within six months by 
liquidating part of the concern’s indus- 
trial holdings. Through Speyer & Co. 
a $15,000,000 614 per cent. loan 
has been made to Berlin for the purpose 
of extending and improving the rapid 
transit and electric utility system of the 
city. Bavaria was also understood to 
be negotiating a $25,000,000 twenty- 
year loan to be used in improving the 
electric power systems in Munich and 
other Bavarian cities. 


An exposition of anti-German war- 
time propaganda which opened at Stutt- 
gart on June 22 was fast becoming an 
organized endeavor to renew the cam- 
paign against Germany’s being branded 
as the only nation responsible for the 
World War. The exposition consisted 
of a complete collection of propaganda 
published by the Entente against Ger- 
many during the war, and opened under 
the auspices of the Premiers of Wiirt- 
temberg, Bavaria and Baden. Official 
greetings from President von Hinden- 
burg were read by Chancellor Luther. 
One of the principal speakers was ex- 
Governor Schnee of the German African 
colonies, who declared that he had suc- 
ceeded in securing cooperative action 
against “the war guilt lie” from 11,000 
German associations. Disunion has been 
Germany’s curse, said Schnee, adding 
that he hoped henceforth all Germans 
would cooperate until Germany was 
cleared of the war-guilt accusation, 


-Dr. Schurman, recently appointed 
American Ambassador to Germany, pre- 
sented his credentials to President von 
Hindenburg on June 29. Dr. Schur- 
man expressed the belief that Ger- 
many’s recent action regarding the se- 
curity compact was a good omen for 
European accord and confidence. He 
affirmed America’s determination to re- 
main aloof from European _ political 


problems, but. atthe, same_time,said that. 


it was the desire of the United States 
“to cultivate to the fullest extent mu- 
tual friendship between our two coun- 
tries.” 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, commander of the 
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Los Angeles on its transatlantic flight 
last Autumn, and Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
famous Norwegian explorer, are plan- 
ning a Zeppelin Polar expedition. The 
airship, which will have a capacity of 
100,000 cubic meters, as against 60,000 
for the Los Angeles, will cost between 
$2,500,000 and $3,000,000. The Zep- 
pelin Company will bear the cost of 
construction, while the German Interna- 
tional Polar Exploration Society will 
defray the expenses of the expedition; 
these it hopes to raise by an interna- 
tional subscription. 

The Gutenburg Museum at Mayence 
during the month received a gift of 
$5,000 from friends in the United States. 


Austria 
AUSTRIAN hopes that the termina- 


tion of League control would be 
one of the principal subjects of discus- 
sion at the recent meeting of the League 
at Geneva were rudely shocked when it 
became known that the subject was not 
even broached officially. In discussing 
the situation Commissioner General 
Zimmerman said that, inasmuch as the 
League at its last meeting had author- 
ized the use of 80,000,000,000 crowns, 
the remainder of the League loan for 
railway electrification, to be doled out 
in three yearly instalments, the Aus- 
trians would probably have to submit 
to League supervision for at least an- 
other three years. He also stressed the 
desirability for all bankers negotiating 
Austrian credits to confer with him. 
The extent of the economic and fi- 
nancial depression in Austria, which a 
committee of experts of the League of 
Nations began to investigate on June 30, 
was revealed in company promotion fig- 
ures covering the last six months. These 
figures asserted that there had been only 
thirteen share companies founded, as 
compared with ninety-four during the 
corresponding period in 1924 and 111 
in 1923. The figures further recorded 
that increases of capital by existing 
companies were attempted by only 
nineteen, as against 139 and 130 in the 
same period in those years. Address- 
ing the Austrian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
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ciation ‘concerning: the situation, Com-_ 
missioner General. Zimmerman warned: 
against too optimistic hopes concerning - 


the inquiry. He said that no radical 


improvement must.be expectedvas a re-, 


‘sult ofthe inquiry, as Austria’s present. 
plight forms: part of the general eco-: 
_Federation Balkanique is published un- 


nomic-depression of the whole of Eu- 
rope. 


1 


‘The: protective’ tariffs erected; 
around Austria, he maintained, were not; 


1- 


only due’ to the desires of artificially, 


nourished -national. industries, but also 
to safeguard currency by maintaiaing 


an active trade balance. Austria’s hopes: 


can be. pinned only on a world-wide bet- 
terment, he declared, which would not 
only send capital to Austria and absorb 
Austrian exports, but would render pos- 
sible Austrian emigration to swell the 
labor supply. Bas ns, 

One thousand persons, including 
many “new poor,” on June 22 stormed 
the Vienna Chamber of Commerce 
Building, where are located the head- 
quarters of the American 5 and 10 cent 
stores’ clearing house. The clearing 
house plans to employ 50,000 Austrians, 
men and women, chiefly skilled unem- 
ployed, dismissed officials and needy 
middle-class people, in manufacturing 
cheap attractive articles for the 5 and 10 
cent stores of the United States. 

The International Danube Commis- 
sion, appointed by the League of Na- 
tions and headed by Walter Hines, after 
investigating conditions in the Danube 


for many months, has addressed an offi- 


cial inquiry to the Danubian States to 
ascertain if they would cooperate in 


deepening the course of the Danube, so- 


that ocean- going steamers can ply 
upon it. 


The first press conference in connec-, 


tion with the Zionist World Congress, to 
be held in Vienna in mid-August, met 
late in June. 
Vienna explained that the congress 
would discuss Palestine finances and re- 
lations with the Arabs, Great Britain, 
France and other powers, the League of 
Nations and the Vatican. 

In a note received on June 18 from 
the Yugoslav Government the Austrian 
Government was asked to clean out a 
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“hotbed of Bolshevism which the Yugo-— 


slav ‘ authorities insisted existed in 
Vienna. The note stated that the Third 
International maintains headquarters in 
Vienna, from which the recent Bul- 
garian and Albanian disorders were in- 
cited, and that the Communist organ 


der the direction of the Communist or- 
ganizations 1 that city. The note re- 
quested the Austrian Government to de- 


port Bolshevist agents within its terri-- 


tory. 

Former Archduchess Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Crown Prince Rudolph, of 
tragic Mayerling memory, and grand- 
daughter of Emperor Francis Joseph, is 
engaged to marry a Social Democratic 
member of the Lower Austria Provin- 
cial Diet, Herr Peznek. 

The Austrian film industry has been 
seriously affected by American compe- 
tition. The Sascha film company, the 
largest concern in Austria, founded by 
Count Alexander Kolowrat, has been 


forced to migrate to Berlin, where the. 
market is better protected against Amer-- 


ican invasion. In Vienna American films 
are preferred to all other productions. 


An innovation in broadcasting was 
announced on July 2 by the Vienna 
press. It is an invention by the Aus- 
trian scientist and X-ray expert, Moreno 
Levy, and the engineer Frank Loeritzo, 
which they say makes possible the fix- 
ing of broadcast sounds as if by a gram- 
ophone record, and the rendering of 
them later at will any number of times. 
The principal part of the invention con- 


sists of disks on \.hich the broadcast. 
sounds are recorded by a spiral con-: 
sisting, not of deeper or shallower | 


impressions, as on a gramophone 
record, but of a continuous line of 


points more or less strongly magnetized » 
according to the strength or quantity of 


the sound. It is also possible to run 


down only certain parts of this record,’ 


skipping others. The disks are demag- 
netized by a simple process, and may be 


used again. The invention is expected 


to have an important bearing on wire- 
less transmission of pictures and on 
pet : 

“wireless signals.” 


By, ELOISE -ELLERY- 


Professor of History, Vassar College 
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tion as to the advisability of continuing 


URING the month under review 
discussion continued among the 
groups of the Aventine Opposi- 


their present policy of absence from 
the Chamber of Deputies. According to 
the newspaper Idea Nazionale, Fascism 
was quite indifferent whether they re- 
turned or not. The same equanimity 
was not shown by the Fascist press to- 
ward the address presented by leaders 
of the Opposition to the King on the 
occasion of the celebration of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as ruler, nor 
toward the King’s reception of the rep- 
resentatives of the Aventine groups 
who presented it. This manifesto was 
said to have been signed by forty dep- 


uties of the Catholic (Popular) party, 


eight Socialists and eleven Unionists. 
The issues of the Opposition newspapers 
Mondo and Popolo reproducing the text 
were confiscated, whereupon the Cre- 
mona Nuova (the organ of the secretary 
of the Fascist party) declared that 
while the right of the King to receive 
whomsoever he would was quite beyond 
question, such a reception might well 
give to the Aventine groups an exagger- 
ated sense of their own importance. 
The Opposition and the Fascist 
leaders again came into conflict in con- 
nection with the anniversary of the mur- 
der of the Socialist deputy, Matteotti, 
which took place on June 10, 1924. Cer- 
tain groups of the Opposition proposed 
to hold a memorial meeting in one of 
the halls of the building occupied by 
the Chamber of Deputies. Farinacci, 
the Secretary of the Fascist party, de- 
clared openly in the Chamber that, if an 
attempt to hold the meeting were made, 
the Fascist members would be there en 
masse to prevent it. Preparations were 
also made by the Fascisti for a counter 
demonstration in memory of a mur- 
dered. comrade. At this juncture the 
President of the Chamber, Casertano, 
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promptly cut the Gordian knot by refus- 
ing the use of the halls for both demon- 
strations. In addition, the authorities 
decided to take no chance of violence 
and bloodshed and ordered that not only 
the Chamber itself, but the entire build- 
ing on the Piazza diMontecitorio, should 
be closed. This did not prevent sepa- 
rate groups of the Opposition fromhold- 
ing special commemorations on June 10. 
The Mondo and the Voce Republicana 
reproduced Matteotti’s picture, but they 
were promptly suppressed. In vari- 
ous cities, especially in Northern Italy, 
groups of workmen suspended. work for 
a few moments, standing in silence. The 
day passed off, however, without serious 
disturbance. - 

The Italian Senate, acting as a High 
Court, handed down on June 27 a de- 
cision in the matter of accusations 
brought against General De Bono in 
connection with the killing of Matteotti. 
General De Bono was one of the trium- 
virate which brought about the Fascist 
revolution and was head of the police 
et the time of the murder. He was de- 
rounced to the High Court of Justice by 
Donati, editor of a Catholic newspaper 
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of Rome. The verdict of the High Court 
exonerated De Bono completely on the 
main charge of having organized th 
murder, on the ground that he did not 
commit the acts attributed to him and 
quashed the proceedings against him on 
the minor charge of having aided the 
escape of the murderers, owing to in- 
sufficiency of evidence. 

A few days before the verdict, on June 
20, in an address at Perugia, Pope Pius 
XI severely arraigned the Black Shirts 
for violence done to Catholics, mention- 
ing particularly an attack by Fascisti on 
Catholics during a Corpus Domini pro- 
cession. 

On June 19 the Chamber ended its 
labors for the season with the passing 
of the bill on the bureaucracy with a 
vote of 274 to 42. From the first arti- 
cle of this bill it would appear that 
Government employes, either civil or 
military, can be dismissed if their be- 
havior in service or out of service is 
hostile to the general Government pol- 


icy. It was passed amid great excite- 
ment and heated debate. The Opposi- 
tion declared that the Government 


wished its half-million civil servants to 
vote as it wanted them to, and that it 
thus violated liberty in order to. secure 
the election of a Fascist majority and, 
what was worse, that the bill applied 
even to members of the Judicial Depari- 
ment. Its supporters, on the other hand, 
contended that it was not anti-Liberal, 
_ but was only intended to strengthen the 
authority of the State and “to establish 
a spiritual tie between the officials and 
the State, without which the loyalty. of 
officials was impossible.” At the last 
moment another bill was brought up, 
limiting the freedom of the press and 
passed after a debate of only forty min- 
utes. 

These bills were in line with those 
recently passed checking secret societies, 
empowering the Government to issue 
decrees having the force of laws and 
giving it authority to reform penal leg- 
islation. It was another step in what has 
been called “the Fascization of the Ita- 
lian State,” and marked a crisis quite as 
important as, though less dramatic than, 
the march on Rome in October, 1922. 
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These bills had yet, however, to pass 
the Senate. 

To the Opposition these laws were 
evidence of most dangerous control of 
the legislative power by the executive, 
while to their supporters they seem nec- 
essary for the safety of the State itself. 
According to The London Times, this 
series of measures was aimed at the 
most elementary constitutional rights. 
To this assertion Mussolini took such 
vehement exception that he telegraphed 
to that newspaper a “rectification,” in 
which he declared that Fascism counted 
3,000,000 and that the Opposition was 
carried on by small dispossessed groups, 
while the great majority of the Italian 
people were living and working in peace 
and quietness. In an editorial reply, 
The Times. asked what right 3,000,000 
Fascisti had to represent a politically 
organized majority of a nation which 
numbered 40,000,000. “Why is it nec-. 
essary,” it also asked, “to gag the press, 
forbid free speech, forbid public meet- 
ings and arm the executive with arbi- 
trary and irresponsible power? We be- 
lieve Mussolini sincerely and earnestly 
desires the welfare of Italy. We are 
convinced this policy is not in the long 
run the way to promote it.” 

Though he met bitter criticism in the 
Chamber, Mussolini received enthusias- 
tic support from the Fascista Party, 
which held its fifth congress in the Am- 
phitheatre of Augustus directly after the 
closing of the Chamber. Black-shirted 
Fascisti from all parts of the country 
were gathered there, the hall was deco- 
rated with flags and banners, members 
of the Government occupied the royal 
box, while Mussolini sat upon a special 
throne-like seat, dominating the entire 
assembly. There was great rejoicing at 
the passage of the Fascista legislation 
by the Chamber, prolonged ovations for 
Farinacci and other leaders and for 
Mussolini himself the most unrestrained 
enthusiasm. 


Two Ministers, De Stefani, head of 
the Finance Department, and Nava, head 
of the National Economy Department, 
resigned on July 8, thus leaving in of- 
fice only one member of Mussolini’s 
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original Cabinet—Federzoni, Minister of | 


Internal Affairs. Nava, who belonged 
to the Popular Party, was the last non- 
Fascist Minister. The resignation of 
De Stefani, who gained credit by wip- 
ing out the chronic deficit of several bil- 
lion lire annually, was attributed chiefly 
to loss of prestige arising from his de- 
crees on Stock Exchanges and the de- 
preciation of the lira. He was attacked 


by both the extreme wing of Fascismo 


and responsible financial circles. On 
July 9 Count Giuseppe Volpi and Dep- 
uty Giuseppe Belluzo were appointed 
Minister of Firance and Minister of Na- 
tional Economy, respectively. The new 
Finance Minister is experienced as an 
industrial magnate, diplomat and co- 
lonial administrator. Belluzo’s career 
was that of an engineer before he en- 


tered politics. 

The attack on Franklin C. Gowen, an 
American Vice Consul, by one of the 
Fascist delegates at a celebration in 
Leghorn on May 24 was made the sub- 
ject of an official apology by the Ital- 
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ian Government. As soon as the mat- 


_ter was brought to the attention of Mus- 


solini he ordered an official investiga- 
tion. It appeared that the assailant was 
ignorant of Mr. Gowen’s identity and 
official character, whereupon the Ital- 
ian Government expressed its regret and 
offered to compensate Mr. Gowen for 
his injuries. 

A sensation was caused in Rome on 
July 4 by the announcement that the 
treasury of St. Peter’s had been robbed 
of treasures valued at from one to three 
million lire. A number of arrests were 
made and within a few days the police 
returned to the Vatican the precious 
objects, with only a few stones missing. 


It was announced on July 9 that the 
negotiations at. Florence between the 
Yugoslav and Italian delegations had 
resulted in a series of agreements re- 
lating to such matters as traffic through 
Fiume, the status of Zara, the rights of 
Italians in Dalmatia, regulation of pri- 
vate debts and settlement of the ques- 
tion of choice of nationality. 


Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


Greece 
ae a period of comparative 


quiet, Greek politics again at- 

tracted the world’s attention dur- 
ing the month under review. Following 
the sudden resignation of the Michalako- 
poulos Government on June 11, Admiral 
Konduriotis, President of the Republic, 
sent for M. Kaphandaris, leader of the 
Progressive Liberals, and commissioned 
him to make up a Ministry. Kaphan- 
daris, however, failed in the attempt; 
whereupon, Michalakopoulos consented 


to resume office, retaining the portfolio 
of foreign affairs and associating with 
himself all his former colleagues ex- 
cept General Kondylis, late Minister of 
the Interior, who nevertheless assured 
the Premier of his continued support. 
The Ministerial incident was not con- 
sidered a vital one, and it in no way pre- 
pared the public for what followed. 
General Pangalos, an inveterate foe of 
the Michalakopoulos Government, took 
special offense at the Government’s an- 
nouncement that it intended to punish 
the army officers regarded as respons- 
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ible for the Cabinet’s embarrassments. 
General Pangalos is a former Military 
Governor of Athens and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Greek Army; as recently 
as the Summer of 1924 he served as 
Minister of War. On the morning of 
June 25 he and a number of army offi- 
cers occupied the barracks of a regiment 
of engineers and thence issued an ulti- 
matum to the Government demanding 
its resignation and holding it responsible 
for any bloodshed that might ensue. At 
the same time similar ultimatums were 
issued by Admiral Hadjikiriakos, for- 
merly Minister of Marine, who had the 
cruiser Averoff and two destroyers lying 
off Phaleron under his command, and 
by the military commanders at Patras 
and at Saloniki. 

The Pangalos pronouncement intima- 
ted that unless the Ministry resigned by 
a specified hour the presidential palace, 
treasury, war office, and other buildings 
would be bombarded; and since it soon 
appeared that the malcontents had the 
support of the army, the Michalako- 
poulos Government resigned rather than 
precipitate actual fighting. 

At a conference of party leaders held 
at the palace it was decided to ask 
ex-Premier Papanastasion to form a 
Cabinet. The attempt was made, but on 
account of disagreement with General 
Pangalos it was a failure. Thereupon, 
Pangalos himself assumed the Premier- 
ship and a hastily constructed Ministry 
was installed. Airplanes scattered a 
hundred thousand copies of a proclama- 
tion to the Greek people denouncing the 
Michalakopoulos Cabinet, and promis- 
ing good administration, punishment of 
speculators, relief for Greek refugees, 
and rapid reorganization of the coun- 
try’s defensive forces. 


Although the press despatches told of 
a “revolution,” there was no revolution 
in the proper meaning of the word. 
Rather, what took place was only a 
coup d’état aimed at the Cabinet and in 
no wise endangering the form of gov- 
ernment or the prerogatives of Presi- 
dent and Parliament. The people gen- 
erally remained apathetic. Mr. Simo- 
poulos, Greek Minister to the United 
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States, in a statement on July 2, empha- 
sized the “pacific character” of the 
change, adding that the new Ministry 
had the full support of the people. 

General Pangalos expressed his inten- 
tion to preserve the parliamentary sys- © 
tem “if possible.” 

It was reported from Athens on June 
22 that a comprehensive agreement had 
been signed at Angora by M. Exindaris 
and Hamdi Bey under which (a) Greece 
undertakes to purchase Turkish proper- - 
ties in Greece which have been expro- 
priated for the needs of the refugees or | 
were abandoned before October, 1912, - 
at a valuation to be fixed by a specially 
appointed Greco-Turkish commission, 
and (b) Turkey concedes the right to 
reside in Constantinople to all Greeks — 
who were there before Oct. 30, 1918, 
whether “established” or not. 

Former King George and Queen Eliz- 
abeth, at present in exile, arrived in 
Paris on June 26 and were apparently 
not concerned about the events of the 
day in Athens. Greek royalist exiles in 
Rome, however, were reported to be 
hopeful that the way would be paved 
for a restoring of monarchy. 


Hungary 
FOLLOWING Jeremiah Smith’s high- 


ly favorable report on Hungarian 
finances at Geneva in June, the Coun- . 
cil of the League of Nations adopted a 
resolution recommending the speedy 
conclusion of new commercial treaties 
as means of further improving the coun- 
try’s economic situation. Reduction of 
the number of public officials and em- 
ployes was also authorized, to be ac- 
companied by an increase of pay for 
those remaining in the service. Nego- ° 
tiations for a commercial treaty with 
the United States, already under way, 
led to the signing of a treaty at Wash- 
ington on June 24 by Secretary Kelloge 
and Count Laszlo Szechenyi, Hungarian 
Minister, the terms being substantially 
the same as those of a German-Hun- 
garian treaty signed on Dec. 8, 1923. 
Count Bethlen, the Prime Minister, 
on June 1 gave the National Assembly 
an extended account of the handling of 
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Hungarian affairs by the League Coun- 
cil at the recent Geneva meeting. He 
reported that the Council had. at last 
sanctioned increase of the pay of offi- 
‘cials and announced that, in view of 
the favorable financial situation, reduc- 
tions in taxation would soon be carried 
out, including, as a stimulus to com- 
merce, the lowering of the trading tax 
from 3 to 2 per cent. He also announced 
the establishment of a friendlier atti- 
tude on the part of neighboring States 
as a result of the Geneva discussions. 

The domestic political situation was 
reported to be distinctly easier than in 
May and early June, when there was a 
slight, though hardly definable, tension. 
Dr. Bud, Minister of Finance. intro- 
duced the budget of 1925-26 in the Na- 
tional Assembly on June 22. Both re- 
ceipts and expenditures were estimated 
at higher figures than in 1924-25. 


3 Poland 
THE Polish Government has lately 


come to realize that resentment on 
the part of the country’s Jewish citizens 
has cost the republic heavily in good 
will abroad and has been a main ob- 
stacle to obtaining loans. For some 
time, religious and educational meas- 
ures demanded by the Jews have been 
in process of gradual, even though 
grudging, introduction. But bad feeling 
still prevailed, and it was with a view 
to alleviating this antagonism, and 
thereby raising the country’s prestige 
abroad, that in the latter part of June 
an agreement for important economic 
concessions was reached at a conference 
attended by Count Skrzynski, Foreign 
_ Minister, and Professor Stanislas Grab- 
ski, Minister of Public Worship and Ed- 
ucation, and the Jewish deputies, M. 
Reich and Dr. Thon. On the one hand, 
the Government engaged, among other 
things, to permit Jewish shops to be 
kept open at least two hours on Sundays 


and to reduce certain taxes which weigh ~ 


heavily on all branches of small trade 
and industry exclusively in Jewish 
hands. The Jews, on their part, agreed 
to abandon general opposition to the 
Government, although retaining a free 
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hand in individual matters, and to in- 
form interested persons abroad that the 
Government was fulfilling Jewish re- 
quirements. It is understood that a 
consequence of the agreement will be a 
visit to the United States by Deputy 
Reich in September with the purpose of 
persuading American Jews to adopt a 
more friendly attitude toward Poland 
and its Government. 

Count Alexander Skrzynski, Polish 
Foreign Minister, sailed from Cher- 
bourg, France, on July 8, for the United 
States. The outstanding purpose of his 
trip is to give a series of lectures at the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics under 
the auspices of Williams College. In 
an interview at Paris, before sailing, 
Count Skrzynski said the trip was not 
diplomatic; he added, however, that he 
would confer with President Coolidge 
on the present European situation. 

Damage reaching serious proportions 
was wrought by floods in Galicia and 
Teschen, according to dispatches pub- 
lished in Warsaw on July 2, it was 
stated that 300,000 persons hada been 
rendered homeless, that there was press- 
ing need of $2,000,000 for relief, and 
that the disastrous effect of the floods 
surpassed even that wrought by tho 
great inundation in 1903. 

The British parliamentary committee 
which returned from Poland in the last 
week of June has recommended : that 
one-half of the guaranteed short-term 
loan to Poland of £25,000,000 be spent 


on agriculture. 


It was announced on July 1 that the 
Polish Diet had ratified the commer-' 
cial modus vivendi with the United 
States and that trade with this country 
—amounting to $25,000,000 during the 
last nine months of 1924—was on the 
increase. It remained for the modus 
vivendi to be ratified by the Senate. 

The Warsaw Government announced 
that, commencing with the next school 
session, that part of the minority rights 
legislation which provides for elemen- 
tary instruction in the White Ruthenian 
and Lithuanian languages in schools 
where such instruction is requested by 
the prescribed number of parents, will 
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be put into operation in the eastern 
provinces. It was also announced that 
the chair of Ukrainian literature in the 
University of Cracow was to be revived. 


Yugoslavia 
B*Y way of rejoinder to the Belgrade 


Government’s note to Vienna pro- 


testing against the use of Austrian terri-- 


tory by the Communists in their propa- 
ganda campaign against the Balkan 
States (referred to under Austria), the 
Federation Balkanique, official organ 
of the Balkan Federalist Party, pub- 
lished at Vienna, sharply attacked the 
Pashitch administration; the Federalist 
publication asserted its readiness to 
prove that the Serb Premier personally 
instigated the assassination of the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand at Serajevo in 
1914, and also that he and King Alex- 
ander promoted plots to murder King 
Boris of Bulgaria in 1919 and Regent 
Horthy of Hungary in 1920. These at- 
tacks were in retaliation for the charge 
that the Federation was virtually con- 
trolled by the Communist organizations 
of Vienna, with an implication of sub- 
jection to the Communist International. 

Interest in governmental affairs was 
focused upon a controversy which re- 
sulted in the resignation of a Cabinet 
officer. The Minister of Justice, M. 
Loukinitch, on July 8, tendered his res- 
ignation to the Premier, following 
attacks by the Opposition parties in 
connection with the release from se- 
questration of properties owned by the 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis, estimated to 
be worth: 1,000,000,000 dinars (about 
$17,500,000). 


Rumania 


ie was announced early in July that the 

Cabinet had finally agreed to permit 
Rumanian refineries to export fuel oil, 
the export tax being provisionally fixed 
at the equivalent of $5 a metric ton. 
Stocks of fuel oil on hand approximated 
250,000 tons, having increased nearly 
200,000 tons during the last year. The 
Ministerial decision stated that an in- 
crease in domestic prices of fuel oil 
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must not result from the removal of the — 
export ban. . 

It was reported that King Ferdinand 
and Queen Marie had accepted an of- — 
ficial invitation to visit Italy. A con- 
templated visit last year was canceled 
because of difficulties between Italian 
creditors and Rumanian debtors. These 
debts were recently funded. 


Bulgaria 


‘ENERAL VULKOY, Minister of 
War, informed the Chamber of 
Deputies on June 13 that 3,194 per- 
sons were in prison awaiting trial on 
various charges in connection with the 
recent military effort to suppress Com- 
munist activities. Courts-martial were 
being multiplied. The newspaper cen- 
sorship, it was stated, had been lifted. 

Pancho Mikhailov, a_ well - known 
Macedonian revolutionary, was assassi- 
nated in the streets of Sofia on June 15 
by an unknown man, who escaped. 
Motives for the murder were unknown, 
although dissensions between the victim’ 
and other Macedonian autonomists were 
regarded as the probable cause. 

The bandit leader Bonass, whose at- 
tack upon King Boris immediately pre- 
ceded the tragic affair of the Sofia 
cathedral, was apprehended in a moun- 
tain stronghold on June 23; he was 
killed by soldiers while resisting arrest. 
All his companions were captured. Two 
more men were sentenced to death and 
three to prison terms by a court-martial 
on July 9; all were convicted of com- 
plicity in the cathedral bombing. 
Among the numerous persons arrested ~ 
after the cathedral outrage were seven 
Yugoslav subjects; the Belgrade Gov- 
ernment demanded full information of 
the Bulgarian authorities with respect 
to the charges against its nationals, and 
also instructed its legation in Sofia to 
refuse visas to all Bulgarians. This 
action was warmly resented at Sofia, 
wnere it was felt that Yugoslavia was 
interfering with the country’s internal 
affairs; threats were made that unless 
the Yugoslav Government resumed issu- 
ing visas to Bulgarians, visas to Yugo- 
slavs would be reiused at Sofia. 


RE SL NTS See None _~ 
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Albania 
PREPARATIONS of partisans of ex- 

Premier Fan Noli for an attempt 
to upset the Ahmed Zogu Government 
continued throughout the month, but no 
overt act of serious consequence was 
committed. 

Delimitation of oil concessions, in ac- 
cordance with sundry international 
agreements, went forward slowly. It was 
understood that the areas distributed 
to date were as follows: Anglo-Per- 
sian Company, 32,000 hectares; Italian 
Railway Administration, 48,000 hec- 
tares; the Italian company Selenizza, 
28,000 hectares and the French Oil 
Company, 15,000 hectares. The limits 
of the Standard Oil area were still be- 
ing determined; these were not expected 
to exceed 20,000 hectares. Engineers 
were said to be of the opinion that the 


most abundant oil resources are in the 
districts assigned to the Anglo-Persian 
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Company. British engineers recently 
arrived on the field, and it was stated 


‘that intensive work in both the British 


and Italian sections would be under- 
taken without delay. 


Czechoslovakia 
RELATIONS between Czechoslovakia - 


and the Holy See reached a crisis 
during July. The strain became notice- 
able recently when the Government 
participated in a ceremony in honor 
of the 500th anniversary of the Pro- 
testant martyr, John Hus, and held 
aloof from a Catholic celebration in 
honor of St. Venceslav, patron saint 
of Bohemia. Irritation between the 
Government and the Vatican continued, 
and on July 7 the Papal Nuncio from 
Prague was recalled to Rome. Simul- 
taneously, the Prague Government re- 
called the Czech Minister to the Vatican. 
Conservatives continued to hope that an 
open break might be averted. 


Russia 


By ARTHUR B. DARLING 


Assistant Professor of History, Yale University 


ened the suspicion that Commu- 

nistic principles have been se- 
riously modified in Russia. Mikhail I. 
Kalinin, native Slav, idol of the peas- 
ants, Chairman of the Parliament of 
Soviet Russia proper and of the Parlia- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics as well, has given an inter- 
view to a foreign correspondent in 
which he declared over his signature 
that “there is no Communism in Russia 
now.” He remarked that pure Com- 
munism would prevent the existence of 
classes in society, but that Russia now 
enjoyed the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat: “This is not Communism yet. 
This is a period of transition to real 
Communism.” Pressed to say more defi- 


C)2 more Red leader has strength- 


nitely in which direction he thought 
Russia was going, Kalinin continued: 

Not only we in Russia, but the entire world 
is going toward Communism. This is inevit- 
able. But how to attain Communism, that is 
the big question of the day. We are now 
looking for the shortest route to this end. 
There was the political revolution in front of 
us. This problem has been solved: The 
Czarist Government does not exist. But we 
are still encircled by capitalistic Governments. 
Our troubles now are not so much from in- 
side the country as they are from outside. 

Of course, in time these difficulties will be 
solved. There are two psychologies in men: 
individualist and collectivist. We are now de- 
veloping the collectivist psychology. Our 
children are brought up as collectivists. For 
example, we attach greater importance to col- 
lective sport than sport in individualist form. 
We are practical people. We have national- 
ized industry for practical reasons. 
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The peasant is by nature an individualist. 
His economic environment does not permit 
him to develop a collective psychology. We 
cannot make a Communist of him by force. 
In all the measures we take we have the 
interest of the population in mind. 

Out of these last few sentences towers 
the insurmountable obstacle for Bol- 
shevism. The peasants are individual- 
istic. They will have the land which 
they work as their own private property. 
Kalinin, their chief representative 
among the Communist leaders, declared 
that they as a class have benefited 
more under the Bolshevist régime than 
urban workers. He insisted that they 
had received land worth more than a 
‘billion gold rubles, that no Government 
had done as much for their education, 
that industrial workers had _ suffered 
greater losses in the débacle of war. But 
the peasants, it would appear, were not 
satisfied with anything short of the new 
agrarian policy, recently conceded by 
the Soviet Government. That, to an 
American observer, seems almost to 
have destroyed the possibility of a Com- 
munistic society. 

Making the most of his unusual op- 
portunity, the foreign correspondent 
then asked Kalinin for the truth about 
the Trotsky affair. Why had Trotsky 
been deprived of his place as Com- 
missar of the Red Army and Navy, 
threatened with removal from the all- 
powerful Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist Party, and practically exiled to 
the Caucasus? Kalinin frowned. He 
paced back and forth and finally spoke 
slowly: “Comrade Trotsky had attained 
a very high position in our party. He 
was a member of the Political Bureau. 
A difference of opinion, therefore, be- 
tween Trotsky and the party could not 
have been as great as the outside world 
thought.” But the next day when signing 
the interview, Kalinin wrote an addi- 
tional line: “This difference of opinion 
has now largely lost its acuteness.” Then 
Kalinin came out with what appears to 
have been at the bottom of the whole 
affair: “The old Bolsheviki attached a 
great importance to the peasantry, which 
the Mensheviki did not. In the peasant 
question, Trotsky shared the view of the 
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Mensheviki.” From the light of this 
statement, we can see that Trotsky’s 
“exile” was in all probability required 
by the triumvirate—Stalin, Kamenev, 
Zinoviev—that they might inaugurate 
the new agrarian policy with which they 
hoped to win the peasants to support 
their régime. Once that radical depar- 
ture was made, they hastened to con- 
ciliate the powerful forces about 
Trotsky and to bring him back to Mos- 
cow and to a high administrative posi- 
tion. But the Trotsky of today is quite 
evidently not the Trotsky of old, com- 
panion of Lenin and leader of revolt. 
He has an administrative post. 
Stalin who at the head of the triumvirate 
wields the power once Lenin’s. 

The Soviet Government announced on 
June 20 that it had decided to issue 
another internal loan, this time of 
300,000,000 rubles, to augment the 
working capital of State industries and 
cooperative societies. Sokolnikov, Com- 
missar of Finance, stated that this 
move was made necessary by the ab- 
sence of foreign loans, for which he 
blamed inimical designs upon Soviet 
Russia of bourgeois capitalists. This 


loan would be the sixth issued by the - 


Government since the adoption of the 
new monetary system. One previous, 
for 10,000,000 rubles, was to assist ag- 
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riculture in last year’s crop failure; 


the others, of 100,000,000 rubles each, 
were for general financing. The first 
two loans were placed by compulsory 
subscription through taxes upon pri- 
vate traders and employes of the State; 


the others were distributed among the 


cooperative societies. The authorities, 
however, declared that the present loan 
would be entirely voluntary, and they 
expected that it would be oversub- 


scribed by Soviet banks, which were 


said to have amassed surpluses from 
private deposits. Sokolnikov stated that 


the Government would assign another 


400,000,000 rubles from next year’s 
budget also, so that Soviet industry and 
agriculture could be made independent 
of foreign capital. 

Together with the news that Russia 
would have a harvest s> abundant that 
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there would be a surplus for export 


came reports that such districts as the 
provinces of Tamboy, Voronezh and 
others faced or were actually experi- 
encing famine. The real difficulty 
seemed to be the task of distribution; 
and to render that effective there was 
immediate need for mobile funds. An- 
licipating a shortage of capita! to fi- 
nance the transportation of grain, Soviet 
bank directors held a conference in the 
first days of July.. They decided that 
private capital should be sought. They 


- advised the Government to create nor- 


mal conditions for private contracts di- 
rectly with the peasantry, and they rec- 
ommended that the Governmeni greatly 
increase the importation of articles 
badly needed by the peasants. 

-The Soviet Government discovered 
and confiscated on June 27 treasure to 
the value of $3,000,000, concealed in 
the former home of Prince Felix Yous- 
soupov, who fled from Russia during 
the revolution and who has recently 
been in the United States. 

Plans have been completed by Soviet 
experts to reorganize and increase the 
telephone service throughout Russia. 
Negotiations were opened with the West- 
ern Electric Company of the United 
States, but that corporation has in- 
formed the Soviet Government that it 
would consider the opportunity only if 
compensated for its old plant in Russia 
which was nationalized by the Com- 
munists. The Soviet authorities inti- 
mated that they would discuss terms. It 
is said that they plan to invest over 
$100,000,000 in order to improve the 
telephone system. 

Of more than passing interest is the 
decision by the United States Court 
that the “State of Russia” is entitled to 
some $850,000 damages from the Le- 
high Valley Railroad on account of the 
“Black Tom” explosion in 1916, At the 
time that suit was begun the American 
representative of the Kerensky régime 
was still recognized by the United States 
Government. If the higher court sus- 
tains the decision the question will arise 
as to whom the United States should 
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recognize as the Rep renenteiye of ee 
“State of Russia.” 


Tchitcherin, Soviet Commissar Saf 
Foreign Affairs, on July 4 served notice — 
on the Polish Ambassador with regard 
to a recent attack by Polish regulars on 
a Russian frontier post in the Ukraine, 
and demanded that Poland give guaran- 
tees that it would not happen again, 
agree to a joint commission of investi- 
gation and permit Russia to seek com- 
pensation for material losses. 


Another Soviet protest concerned a 
Russian. citizen, Zinovis Dosser, repre- 
sentative of a Soviet oil syndicate, who 
was arrested and placed on trial at 
Hongkong on a charge of participat- 
ing in the Chinese riots against British 
authority. Tchitcherin handed the 
British envoy at Moscow a sharp nots 
demanding not only that the case be 
dropped and Dosser immediately re- 
leased but also compensation for wronz- 
ful arrest. Tchitcherin declared that the 
documents incriminating Dosser were 
forged. The Soviet Foreign Minister 
also requested China to take immediate 
steps to release Dosser and place on 
trial the officials responsible for his 
arrest. A message from Shanghai on 
July 7 stated that the International 
Mixed Court there had dismissed three 
of the four charges brought against 
Dosser and released him on bail of 20,- 
000 taels (about $12,000). 

A correspondent now in Russia, 
whose dispatch was brought out by 
courier to avoid the censor, has declared 
that, while Tchitcherin is asserting to 
France and Great Britain that his Gov- 
ernment does not foment revolutionary 
activity in other countries, the Soviet 
Government is nevertheless annually ap- 
propriating between $25,000,000 and 
$50,000,000 for the use of the Third 
International, furnishing Communist 
agents with diplomatic passports and 
giving free use of official diplomatic 
mail pouches. 

A request that the Soviet Government 
stay execution of the death sentences 
passed by the Supreme Court against 
two: German: students was —handed to 
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Foreign Minister Tchitcherin by the 


~< German Ambassador, Count von Ulrich 


Brockdorff-Rantzau. 


Karl Kindermann 


The students, Dr. 
and Theodore 
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Volscht, were charged with plotting 


against the lives of Leon Trotsky and 
other Soviet leaders. 
an Esthonian, also was condemned. 


Nations of Northern Europe 


Latvia 


HE State revenue estimated in the 
a budget for the fiscal year 1925-26 

shows an increase of 20 per cent. 
over the revenue of the past year. Ac- 
cording to the budget, each citizen of 
Latvia will have to pay to the Treasury 
about 59 lats in indirect taxes, 22 lats 
through monopolies, 9 in direct taxes 
and 18 in stamp and miscellaneous 
taxes—a total of about 100 lats, or ap- 
proximately $20. 

During the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year Latvian exports increased 110 
per cent., while imports increased only 
15 per cent. Still, there is an unfavor- 
able balance of trade, chiefly on ac- 
count of the low price of flax and tim- 
ber and difficulty of sale. Latvian au- 
thorities say that they are still obliged 
to import considerable quantities of 
manufactured goods to rebuild indus- 
tries destroyed by the war. 


Esthonia 
UGUST REI was elected speaker of 


the Esthonian Parliament on June 9 
after Jaan Toenisson had resigned as a 
result of the dissolution of the “Demo- 
cratic Bloc.” 

The Parliament has passed two agra- 
rian laws; one, to return certain landed 
properties, which had been expropriated 
in 1919, to their former owners; the 
other, to provide that new settlers may 
hold land allotted to them as private 
property. 

The financial committee of the 
League of Nations issued a statement, 
dated March 25, 1925, as to economic 
conditions in Esthonia. “‘The last five 
years have been a period of adaptation 
and creation. The Esthonian Govern: 


ment has therefore performed a remark- 
able task in having organized, out of 
the deficient material available, a State 
which, in spite of the economic crisis 
through which the country has recently 
passed, appears at bottom to be both 


stable and prosperous, and in having — 


maintained during the last three years 


a budget of equilibrium and an ex-— 


change which, if not stable, has, com- 
pared with the currencies of most other 
Eastern and Central European coun- 
tries, fluctuated within narrow limits.” 
The League’s committee recommended 
to the Esthonian Government that it es- 
tablish a land bank to handle mortgages 
and place the Bank of Esthonia, the 
central bank of issue, upon an indepen- 
dent basis. The Government has fol- 
lowed the suggestions. The Maa Bank: 
or land bank, has been established with a 
capital of 250,000,000 Esthonian marks. 


Lithuania 
‘THE official newspaper Lietuva, dis- 
cussing recent intimations — that 


Lithuania and Poland would negotiate 
their differences, asked what could be 
the subject of any conference, as clearly 
no Pole would consent to restore Vilna 
to Lithuania and, short of that, Lithua- 
nia would negotiate nothing with Po- 
land. Lithuania would not be benefited 
by the restoration of normal economic 
relations, because Poland did not need 
to use Lithuanian routes to reach the 
outside world. As for Vilna, in. its 
present situation it could export noth- 
ing; even if it could, declared Lietuva, 
the cost of shipping goods across 
Lithuania from Vilna to Libau in Lat- 
via was twice as much as from Vilna 
to Danzig through Poland. In any case 
it was certain that Poland would not 
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allow Vilna to trade through Lithuania. 


The official Lithuanian organ insisted 
that Lithuania could gain absolutely 


nothing from a_ reconciliation with — 


Poland, and a rapprochement would 
seem to indicate to other nations that 
Lithuania was giving tacit recognition 
to Polish occupation of Vilna. 

Lumber merchants in Memel (Klai- 
peda) on July 1 were obliged to return 
credits, amounting to -7,000,000_ lits, 
which they have had with British com- 
panies, unless they could be assured of 
a sufficient supply of timber. Evidently, 
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Lithuanian lumber companies are de- 
pendent upon the supply of timber 
which is usually rafted down the 
Niemen River from the region about 
Vilna now held by Poland. Mr. Pe- 
trulis, Lithuanian Prime Minister, de- 
clared in the Kovno Echo that the ques- 
tion of transporting timber on the. 
Niemen would have been settled last: 
year had Poland not demanded the 
right to establish consular representa- 
tion at Memel, contrary to the Memel 
Convention which had been ratified by 
other States in Europe.—A. B. D. 


Other Nations of Europe 


By JOHN MARTIN VINCENT 


Professor of European History, Johns Hopkins University 


Spain 
es ‘HE Military Directorate on June 18 


issued a statement to the effect 

that Spain’s relations with the na- 
tions of Europe and America continued 
cordial. The declaration was made in 
the following terms: 

Messages exchanged recently between Pre- 
mier Painlevé of France and General Primo 
de Rivera, head of the Directorate, and our 
relations with Great Britain and our neighbor 
Portugal, show a tightening of the bonds of 
coraiality. 5 

The constant examples cf consideration 
which the United States shows Spain through 
the conduct of its Ambassador, Alexander P. 
Moore, as well as have been shown through 
the visit of American business men and of 
tourists, all make for an intensification of 
spiritual and commercial relations between 
Spain and America. 

All this demonstrates that Spain daily is 
getting more consideration in the world, and 
that the Directorate has made possible this 
consideration by the sincerity of its procedure 
and the clarity of its acts, begun not only for 
the good of the country but also to increase 
cordiality between Spain and other countries. 

King Alfonso in June paid a visit to 
Barcelona and remained six days in this 
capital of States rights. If the admin- 


istrative difficulties of the Directorate 
in this region are great, they are no 
greater than the task of the outside ob- 
server who wishes to ascertain the real 
situation. The official reports pictured 
the royal visit as a great success, the 
reception by the public enthusiastic and 
the Catalonian coast as completely 
Spanish as any part of the peninsula. 
Two untoward incidents marked the 
King’s visit; a bomb was found near a 
railway line and a small petard was 
exploded in the doorway of a house 
where the King had dined the night 
before. 

A contrast to the Government’s de- 
scription of the King’s visit was offered 
in the statements of the Catalonian cor- 
respondents in foreign countries. They 
declared that the demonstration was of- 
ficial and perfunctory. No Spanish 
flags were seen except on public build- 
ings. Small crowds looked at the pro- 
cessions in silence, whereas, a few days 
before, when Barcelona’s great singing 
society came home from Rome and the 
Barcelona football club returned from 
Seville in triumph, 60,000 people lined 
the streets to acclaim the players. It was 
charged that in order to fill the bullring 
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at the gala performance, the Captain 
General bought 8,000 tickets and distrib- 
uted them among the garrison. It was 
insisted that the real Barcelona did not 
come out to greet the King and Queen. 
In view of the suppression of local gov- 
ernment by the Directorate and the re- 
strictions imposed on education and on 
the press, it could scarcely be said that 
the Catalonians were reconciled to the 
new régime. 

The war in Morocco has affected 
chiefly the French zone, although the 
forces of Abd-el-Krim have been using 
the Spanish territory of the Riff as a 
base of operations. At the same time 
the Riffians in small encounters have 
kept the attention of the Spaniards, so 
that cooperation with the French land 
forces, even if intended, would have 
been difficult. Late in June it was re- 
ported that the Spanish had cleared up 
the Beni Maraa region and consolidated 
their position. The casualties indicated 
that these movements were skirmishes, 
rather than critical battles. 


Tt was announced on June 29 that the 
Franco-Spanish conference had reached 
an agreement upon plans for a blockade 
of the Riff, to go into effect at once. 
According to this agreement the right 
of search will be exercised on all vessels 
entering the territorial waters of Mo- 
rocco between the second meridian west 
of Greenwich and the twenty-ninth de- 
gree of latitude north. Within the above 
limits, ships of the two powers will act 
in cooperation for the purpose of stop- 
ping imports of arms and ammunition 
and preventing ships from gaining ac- 
cess to the coast of Morocco except at 
those ports which are open to trade. 


At the same time plans were drawn 
up for the prevention of traffic in con- 
traband along the land frontier of the 
two zones, the aim being to tighten the 
embargo on supplies for the Riff. 
Agreement was also sought for common 
political action between France and 
Spain upon the terms of peace to be 
offered to Abd-el-Krim. It was an- 
nounced on July 9 that an offer of au- 
tonomy under a Spanish protectorate 
had been made to Krim. 
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Domestic attention during the month 


centred upon two governmental devel- 
opments. On July 7 a new Government 
Board of Agriculture Credits was ap- 
pointed by the King under jurisdiction 
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of -the Minister of the Interior; the — 


board will make loans of between 2,500 


and 15,000 pesetas to farmers and 


breeders. Senor de Rivera on July 8 
signed a bill providing for 1,000 new 
schools in Spain; this will make 2,500 
new schools built since the Directorate 
assumed power. 

An item of interest to Americans was 
the announcement that the subject of 
the embargo by the United States on 
erapes from the Almeria district would 
be reopened. The large quantities ex- 
ported from this point make this an 
important matter. It was announced 
that the United States 
would send over Dr. C. L. Marlat:, 
Chairman of the Horticultural Board, 
to investigate the situation. The Span- 
ish Government announced that full co- 
operation would be extended to Dr. 
Marlatt in his inquiry. Last year the 
Department of Agriculture, after a visit 
of inspection by Dr. Leslie Mann, re- 
jected the petition of the Spanish Goy- 
ernment and Almeria exporters and 
shipping interests that the embargo on 
Spanish grapes be lifted by the United 
States. Spanish feeling over this policy 
was very strong at the time, owing to 
the financial loss involved. 


Portugal 
POLITICAL peace, comparatively 


speaking, has reigned in Portugal 
during the past month, the violent activ- 
ities of the “red” elements having been 
kept under control. A cabinet crisis, 


Government 


however, occurred on June 26, when the ~ 


Government headed by Victorino Gui- 
maraes presented its resignation. This 
action was due to -the refusal of Parlia- 
ment to approve the ministerial policy. 
This cabinet had been in power since 
early in February, when it was formed 
to replace the ministry of Senhor San- 
tos, which had in its turn been defeated 
on a vote of confidence. 
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Denmark 


THE great industrial 

brought to a close on June 8. After 
eleven’ weeks of idleness all over Den- 
mark the proposals of the Government 
arbitrators were accepted at a final con- 


ference of the trade unions and the em- 


ployers’ associations, held at the Minis- 
try of Trade and Commerce. The news 
was received with enthusiasm by large 
crowds in the streets; and on the day 
following work in the harbor and else- 
where began with full swing. It was 
calculated that during the strike 7,000,- 
000 working days had been lost, at a 
cost of about $40,000,000. 


A pilgrimage of American Danes to 


_ the homeland arrived at Copenhagen on 


June 21 on the steamship Oscar II from 
New York. The party consisted of about 
eight hundred members of the Danish 
Brotherhood of the United States with 
their families. They were greeted at the 
quay by Premier Stauning and an im- 
mense crowd of cheering citizens. The 
American visitors on June 29, partici- 
pated in a ceremony expressing Ameri- 
can gratitude toward Denmark. At the 
little town of Ribe in South Jutland, the 
_ birthplace of Jacob Riis, a monument to 
another famous native son was unyeiled, 
This was the world-known scientist, Emil 
Christian Hansen, originator of the pure 
culture yeast method. The statue was 
eiven by the Alumni Association of the 
Wahl Henins Institute of Chicago. 


Sweden 
JrOLLOWING the reorganization and 


reduction of the Swedish army. 
which was effected despite protests from 
the Swedish elements in Finland, a dis- 
creet but obvious gesture has been made 
by the Swedish authorities to assure Fin- 
land, on the one hand, of Sweden’s sin- 
cere and abiding friendship and, on the 
other, to convey to other powers the 
hint that because Sweden has reduced 
its army it has neither disarmed nor 
does it intend to disinterest itself in 
the fate of its eastern neighbor. 


This was done through a display of 


strike was . 
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special courtesies and honors accorded 
the President of Finland, Dr. Lauri K. 
Relander, during June, when he paid a 
visit to Stockholm; and by the an- 
nouncement that in August King Gustav 
V would pay a return call at Helsing- 
fors. Furthermore, to make the hint even 
plainer, it was announced that in August 
the Swedish fleet under direct command 
of the king would assemble in the Baltic 


Sea for the most extensive naval ma- 


noeuvres held by Sweden since the out- | 


break of the World War. 


The problem of the reorganization of 
the Swedish navy will be taken up by 
next year’s Riksdag. This year, appro- 
priations were limited to a continuation 
of the building -program decided upon 
by previous legislatures. The first 
chamber voted for a new submarine, but 
the radical majority in the second re- 
jected it. This year’s naval manoeuvres 
in the Baltic, as well as political de-- 
velopments, will have a determining in- 
fluence on what plan will be followed. 
As a beginning, the Government will 
have experts make reports. 


While in Stockholm, President Re- 
lander, who is of Swedish descent and 
whose wife is of Swedish nativity, was 
received with all the pomp usually re- 
served for visiting sovereigns. His elec- 
tion last Winter was brought about by 
the decision of the Swedish party in 
Finland to support him, though he was_ 
really the candidate of the Finnish 
agrarians, and this fact, added to his 
Swedish antecedents and_ affiliations, 
makes him a peculiarly fit spokesman 
for the two races. Ten years ago this 
distinguished statesman was a modest 
teacher of agriculture in a Finnish high 
school. 


The King of Sweden and a royal 
party met the visitor on the arrival of 
the President’s yacht and escorted him 
ashore in the royal barge. Numerous 
ceremonies in honor of Dr. Relander 
followed, and before leaving, the guest 
was made a member of the Order of 
Seraphim—an honor usually conferred 
only on foreign sovereigns. Later the 
two foreign ministers echanees tele- 
erams, assuring each other that their 
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countries’ mutual relations had been. 


strengthened by the visit. There was, 
however, no talk of an alliance which 
might be interpreted as a_ challenge 
against some other power. In a public 
address President Relander affirmed 
that all four of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries are mutually responsible for thei 
future. 

Another step toward Baltic solidarity 
in another sphere was the Scandinavian 
and Baltic Trade Fair recently held in 
Stockholm. Besides the strictly Scandi- 
navian countries, al] the riparians of the 
Baltic, except Germany, were repre- 
sented; Russia, in particular, attracted 
much attention because of the impres- 
sive display of its export produce. 

A further link across the Baltic was 
the opening of a new air line from 
Stockholm to Danzig with midway stops 
on the Swedish island of Gothland. 
Backed by German capital, the new line 
uses the Wal-Dornier hydroplanes, of 
the same type as those which carried 
Amundsen and his party into the Polar 
ice and back. Several Swedish journal- 
ists have made the trip, and through 
their descriptions, Stockholm and Dan- 
zig have suddenly emerged as near 
neighbors, 

The Government-owned wireless sta- 
tion at Grimeton, built to exchange 
messages with the United States direct, 
has now been officially inaugurated by 
the King in the presence of the Govern- 
ment and representatives of the Riksdag. 
Congratulatory messages were ex- 
changed between the King and President 
Coolidge, as well as between General 
Harbord, President of the American 
Radio Corporation, and Director Her- 
man Rydin of the Swedish Bureau of 
Telegraphs. 

A new postoffice building, covering 
an entire block and costing $2,274,000, 
has been opened at Gothenburg. It has 
taken seven years to build and now em- 
bodies all the latest technique in han- 
dling mails. It is regarded as the best 
equipped postoffice building in Europe. 

Captain Axel F. Wallenberg, Swedish 
Minister to the United States, has asked 
to be relieved of his diplomatic duties 
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in order to return to private business, 
and the, post has been offered to Carl _ ood 
Ivan Danielsson, former Minister at Vi- 


enna and Madrid. = 


Norway 
WO great episodes in the history of — 


Norway have been brought to a” 


close in one turn of the hour glass. A 
shipload of Norwegian-Americans came 
back to celebrate the migration of their 
ancestors to America; the feasting and 
the fireworks incident to their arrival 
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had scarcely come to an end, when a 


boatload of Vikings appeared out of the 
North and the Odyssey of Amundsen 
went down gloriously into history. 


The news of the return of Amundsen 
to Kings Bay reached Oslo on June 18 
and fired the country with joy. The 
Norse-American celebration which was 
about to take place had- been shadowed 
with a certain anxiety over the Polar 
expedition. The homeweek festivities 
went forward as scheduled and reached 
their climax in the dedication of a statue 
to Hans Hegg, distinguished Norwegian- 


American, who not only performed a | 


great social and religious work in the 
West, but, after raising fifteen Wis- 
consin regiments for the Civil War, died 
for his adopted country in the battle of 
Chickamauga. 

The story of the Amundsen expedi- 
tion has been told in the remotest parts 
of the world, but in the annals of Nor- 
way it will be written down that a son 
of that rocky soil who had already dis- 


covered the South Pole, started with one — 


American and four others in two air- 
planes for the North Pole. At the end 
of one month they returned in one air- 
plane with a tale of hardship and 
bravery such as the world has rarely 
heard. They found no land, but only 
inhospitable ice, from whose grip it 
required nearly all their thirty days to 
get release. 


From Spitzbergen the explorers were 
brought by ship to the port of Horten 
and on July 5 arrived at Oslo in the 
Polar seaplane N-25 and landed in the 
outer bay amid public demonstrations 
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of tremendous enthusiasm. Loaded with 
flowers, the party was conducted to a 
pavilion, where addresses of welcome 
were made by the burgomaster and the 
president of the Storthing. Following 
this the explorers were driven to the 
royal palace, where King Haakon ex- 
tended his greetings and conferred 
honors and decorations. Amundsen was 
presented with the gold medal for civic 
merit by King Haakon. Ellsworth, 
Riiser-Larsen and Dietrichsen were dec- 
orated. with the insignia of first-class 
commanders of the Order of St. Olav. 
Omdahl and Feucht were made cheva- 
liers of the same order. At a luncheon 
given by the Aero Club Amundsen paid 
handsome tribute to Ellsworth for the 
part he had played in the enterprise. 
Meanwhile, however, prosai¢ matters 
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of the world went on. The Minister of 
Finance announced the intention of the 


- Government to increase direct taxation 


in order to establish a solid basis for 


the budget. 
Holland 
HE Netherlands Cabinet took the for- 


mal step of handing in its resigna- 
tion two days before the general parlia- 
mentary elections, which were held on 
July 1. Unofficial returns, from Am- 
sterdam given out later stated that the 
majority previously maintained by the 
parties of the Right had not been seri- 
ously affected, as they had lost only four 
or five seats. These parties had been 
supporting the Government with a ma- 
jority of fifty-four seats in the last Par- 
liament. : 


Turkey and the Near East 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER and A. T. OLMSTEAD 


Professors of History, University of Illinois 


Turkey 


HE Kurdish movement to restore 
ae the Caliphate has completely col- 
lapsed. The leaders were tried by 
court martial in Diarbekir. Sheikh Said 
and twenty-one accomplices were con- 
demned and were hanged in the public 
square on June 29. Fifteen others were 
acquitted. 

Martial law was abrogated in Turkey 
on May 1. Arrests of the leaders of the 
opposition to the Government con- 
tinued. The Tribunal of Independence 
at Angora condemned the well known 
Kiamil Pasha and others to life im- 
prisonment at forced labor. Several 
journals were suppressed by the censor- 
ship. The Republican Progressive Party 
was dissolved and no official parlia- 
mentary opposition remained existent. 

It was reported from Athens under 
date of June 22 that an agreement had 


been signed between Greece and Turkey 
to carry out the Treaty of Lausanne. The 
Holy Synod received the resignation of 
Constantine VI, elected Patriarch in de- 
fiance of the Turkish warning that he 
was an exchangeable Greek. The ex- 
changeable bishops will be permitted to. 
remain and to elect one of themselves 
Patriarch. 

Russia, Poland, Greece and Afghanis- 
tan now have their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Angora. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment offered free sites and freedom 
of ingress for construction materials, 
but the representatives of the great pow- 
ers remained in Canstantinople. 

Orders for a dry-dock to repair the 
former German cruiser, Goeben, now 
called the Yavaz, were given to a 
German firm. Two submarines were or- 
dered from Holland. Foreign specialists 
were to be engaged for technical ser- 
vices, but as individuals, not through 
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their governments.. It was said the naval 
authorities wished closer relations with 
Great Britain, through fear of the return 
of the Black Sea Fleet to Russia and of 
future war with that country over the 
Straits, but that the politicians were op- 
posed. 


Rumors of Turkish naval ambitions 
caused somewhat of a flurry in Great 
- Britain. Ihsan Bey, Minister of Marine, 
replied that the Turks inhabit a penin- 
sula with a long coast line and cannot 
expose themselves to naval attacks. He 
gave warning that defense of its exist- 
ence. at whatever cost was the deliberate 
basis of the Government’s policy. 

George H. Huntington, Vice President 

of Robert College, denied the rumor 
that the college was to be removed from 
Constantinople to Sofia. In spite of 
their attitude of suspicion toward for- 
eigners, Turkish officials were said to 
be very reasonable and to show a dis- 
position to cooperate with the college 
administrators. The Government re- 
served the right to control all schools of 
university grade, but allowed the schoo] 
of engineering to continue and _per- 
mitted its graduates to practice. In pur- 
suance of its policy of Ottomanization, 
the Government gave orders that Turk- 
ish and not French should be used in 
foreign schools. 


Dr. Ermine Bey, Prefect of Constan- 
tinople, returned from a visit to Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna. He studied there 
conditions and institutions which might 
be applied to the former Turkish capi- 
tal. It was announced that the drain- 
age system was to be reconstructed, Yil- 
diz Palace Park was to be opened to the 
public, and a broadcasting station was 
to be established. 


In Constantinople on June 15 there 
opened a conference of the commissions 
which are to reform legal codes and 
procedure. Ismet Pasha, the Prime 
Minister, sent a telegram which declared 
that reforms were indispensable and 
“urged that radical measures be taken. 
Mahmud Essad Bey, Minister of Justice, 
opened the session. He declared that 
the days were past when autocrats could 
pretend to tbe the equals of Allah, and 
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make use of the Moslem religion as a 
means of oppression. The new laws, 
he said, should be drawn according to _ 
the methods and principles of civilized 
Western nations, and the traditions of © 
the Middle Ages must yield to the laws 
of laicism. 

The red fez, used by all officials in 
pre-war days, and the turbans, which — 
made the peasant picturesque, are being 
abandoned. The Senior Judge of the 
Supreme Court made the revolutionary 
ruling that Turks may pray bareheaded 
in the mosques, Three women were ac- 
cepted by the Aviation Association at 
Angora as students. 

Economic stagnation continued in ~ 
Turkey. The National Bank of Turkey 
announced that it would undertake fresh 
routine banking. 

Persia 
SUBCOMMITTEE of the Traffic in 
Arms Conference of the League of 

Nations on June 8 approved in prin- 
ciple search of vessels under 500 tons 
in the Persian Gulf. The Persian rep- 
resentatives declared that these were 
territorial waters and that their ships 
therefore merited special treatment, but 
the British insisted that the proper pa- 
trol of the Persian Gulf was necessary | 


to protect the Indian border from 
smuggling. 


Syria 


THE formation of a Greater Lebanon, 
with half its population non-Chris- 
tian, caused much discussion among the 
Christian inhabitants. So bitter was the 
newspaper opposition to the proposed 
secularization of the schools that the 
Governor, M. Leone Cayla, issued a 
decree which seriously compromi: 
freedom of the presse 
It was reported that the finances of 
Syria were in excellent condition. 
Crops had been good. The agricultural 
banks had functioned well. Cotton rais- 
ing had almost passed the experimental 
stage. 
Much disorder had been caused by 


the unsettled condition of the northern 
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border, where, it was alleged, bandits 


raided territory within the French lines _ 


and then retired to Turkish territory, 
where they found protection. 


Armenia 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Near 
East Relief and Dr. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, head of the League of Nations In- 
ternational Commission of Inquiry, were 


in Tiflis in the middle of June. They 


are negotiating with the Transcaucasian 


Government for permission to colonize 
10,000 Armenian refugees now in 
Greece. It was announced on July 5 
that the commission had selected two 
sites for the proposed colony; one site, 
northwest of Erivan, comprises 60,000 
acres, while the other, northeast of the 


city, extends over 45,000 acres. 


Palestine 


QIR HERBERT LOUIS SAMUEL, late 

British High Commissioner for Pal- 
estine, left that country on July 1. The 
appointment of a Christian, Field Mar- 
shal Herbert C. O. Plumer, first Baron 
Plumer, was hailed by the Arabs as a 
sign that the British Government. had 
at last realized the justice of their de- 
maands. The Jews fear Marshal Plumer 
as a militarist and resent the fact that 
the Zionist Executive was not consulted. 
In America, Zionist organizations re- 
gretted what seemed a backward step, 
and askec| when the Jewish State was 
to be more fully established. At the 
same time, they were careful to indicate 
their complete belief in British good 
faith and their realization of the diff- 
culties which the British authorities face 
in dealing with the native peoples of 
Palestine. An illustration of these diff- 
culties was the attempted assassination 
of Governor Abramson of the Southern 
District of Palestine at Hebron. 

The third meeting of the Nationalist 
Assembly of the Palestine Jewry was 
marked by a secession of the orthodox 
parties. They refused to accept wo- 
men’s suffrage and the right of women 
to sit in the National Assembly, and 
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organized an Orthodox Jewish National 


Assembly. 


Plans were announced to found a 
new city of 30,000 inhabitants at Afuleh 
in the Plain of -Esdraelon. 

The Jewish population in Palestine, 
it was reported, is now 110,000, twice — 
what it was when the State was organ- 
ized. Additions were being made at the 
rate of 2,000 monthly. It was difficult 
to secure houses or lands for the new 
arrivals, a condition due partly to the 
unwillingness of the older inhabitants © 


to sell, partly to inadequate credit facil- — 


ities. There was also much complaint 
concerning the continued high cost of 
living in Palestine. 


Egypt) 
RRESTS and convictions of indi: 


viduals concerned in the murder 
of Sir Lee Stack, Sirdar of the Egyptian 
Army and Governor General of the 
Sudan, were reported, and it was hoped 
that those higher up would also be de- 
tected. 

The Mixed Court in Cairo has given 
judgment in favor of the bondholders 
in the case of the Egyptian Tribute 
Loan. 

So many British officials have left 
the Egyptian service that it has been. 
necessary to recall for immediate em- 
ployment Egyptian students now in the 
schools of this country. 

Next Winter the fortnightly flights 
of the Royal Air Force from Egypt to 
Mesopotamia are to be superseded by a 
regular passenger line from Kantara, on 
the Suez Canal, through Ramleh in 
Palestine, Amman in Transjordania, 
across the desert to Bagdad and Basra, 
and to Karachi at the mouth of the 
Indus. A motor road from Jerusalem 
to Bagdad across the British part of the 
desert is to supplant the present route, 
which goes partly through French ter- 
ritory. 

Iraq 
[) SSENSION in the Cabinet precipi- 


tated a Ministerial crisis during 
June, which lasted several weeks. The 
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controversy was accentuated when Ab- 
dul Muhsin Beg es Sadun, Minister of 
the Interior, withdrew from the Cabinet. 
Finally, the Prime Minister, General 
Yasin Pasha el Hashimi, resigned on 
June 19, and King Feisal accepted his 
resignation. The monarch intimated 
that he would be glad to have the re- 
tiring Premier resume office with a new 
Cabinet. Yasin Pasha, however, an- 
nounced his inability to form a govern- 
ment, and King Feisal then entrusted 
the task to Muhsin Beg, the retiring 
Minister of the Interior. 

The new Premier on June 26 an- 
nounced his Government as follows: 

AspuL Muusin Bec es SApuN—Prime Min- 
ister. 

Raur Bec eL: SHADIRSHI—Finance. 

Rasuip Ati Bec EL GILANI—Interior. 

Nasr Bec es SuwAmt1—Justice. 

Supra Bee NasHat—Defense. 

Hagsr Asput Hvsern EL CueLeni—Communi- 
cations and Public Works. 

“Hampr Bec EL PasHAsHi—Augaf (Pious 
Foundations). 

Hixmat Bec Sutaiman—Education. 


The new Prime Minister is member 
for Basra, and became Prime Minister 
after the resignation on Nov. 16, 1922 of 
the Naqib of Bagdad, in whose Cabinet 


he had been Minister of Justice, and. 


afterward (October, 1922) of the In- 
terior. He remained Prime Minister un- 
til November, 1923, when he was suc- 
ceeded by General Jafar Pasha el As- 
kari, and in March, 1924, he was elec- 
ted President of the Chamber. Although 
General Yasin Pasha el Hashimi had 
been his subordinate in the Cabinet, Ab- 
dul Muhsin Beg took office under him, 
when Yasin became Prime Minister in 
August, 1924. 


Arabia 


(HE advance of Ibn Saud, King of 

Nejd and leader of the Wahabis, 
the “Protestants of Islam,” seemed defi- 
nitely checked in June. On June 12 Ali, 
King of the Hedjaz, succeeded in driv- 
ing the Wahabis from Bedr, famous in 
Moslem history as the locality where 
Mohammed won his first battle against 
the citizens of Mecca. The Wahabis, 
who were besieging Jeddah, the port of 
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Mecca and one of the few important 
cities still in the hands of Ali, on June 


20 suddenly abandoned the siege and _ 


retreated toward Mecca. 

Hussein, former King of the Hedjaz, 
remained in Akaba, at the head of the 
eulf of that name, apparently in the 
hope of something turning up in his 
favor. Fearing that this would expose 


the town to the attacks of Ibn Saud, 


the British authorities finally persuaded 
Hussein to embark upon a British ship 
bound for Europe. Hereupon Akaba 
and Maan, an important station on the 
Hedjaz Railroad and not far from the 
famous ruins of Petra, were annexed to 
Transjordania, June 18. They are now, 
therefore, more closely under British 
control, 

Unsettled conditions in Arabia 
brought the Haj, the annual pilgrimage 
to Mecca, into much prominence. Hus- 
sein was accused of neglect of pilgrims, 
extortion and failure to pay the tribute 
to the nomads leading to attacks, with 
much plunder and killing. His rival, 
Ibn Saud, now in control of Mecca, has 
invited the Moslems in India to make 
the pilgrimage and has promised pro- 
tection and all comforts. Shaukat Ali, 


President of the Central Khilafat Com-., 


mittee, appealed to the Indian Govern- 
ment for protection for the pilgrims. 
This the Government refused to guar- 
antee, but stated it would place no ob- 
stacle in the way of any who wished to 
make the attempt. It further pointed 
out that none of the Red Sea ports in 
possession of Ibn Saud possessed ade- 
quate facilities for unloading pilgrims. 
Coral reefs made Lith and Kunfida 
dangerous for navigation, and Rabagh 
was impossible. The Bombay Haj Com- 
mittee also expressed the opinion that 
pilgrims should not take the risk. The 
Indian Government sid, however, point 
out to both kings their responsibility 
for the’ safety of the pilgrims. News- 
paper opinion in Egypt was much di- 
vided on this question, but the Govern- 
ment finally prohibited Egyptian sub- 
jects from taking part, and the same 
refusal was made by Turkey, Persia and 
Java. Sing Ali notified the Egyptian 
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Government that all three ports were. 


not fit for pilgrim trade, as he was 


compelled frequently. to bombard them. ° 


Later, he did bombard Rabagh. 


Shaukat Ali sent cables to King Ali 
urging him to continue the old custom 
of suspending warfare during the sa- 
ered months in which the pilgrimage 
was held, and through his influence sev- 
eral ships loaded with pilgrims set sail 
from India during May and June. The 
first to arrive found it impossible to 
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land at Rabagh and took refuge in Port 


Sudan, on the other side of the Red Sea. 
Ibn Saud appealed to Indian Moslems 
to aid the starving citizens of Mecca, 
and other reports indicated that food 
was scarce and prices high. The Mec- 
cans themselves were leaving their city 
and it was doubtful whether any at- 
tempt would be made this year to con- 
tinue the pilgrimage were there not in- 
volved international questions of the ut- 
most moment to the Moslem world. 


The Far East 


By QUINCY WRIGHT 


Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago 


China 


Wc Shanghai, Canton and other 
Chinese centres disturbed by 
strikes and anti-foreign agita- 
tion, important steps have been taken 
by the powers interested. in China to 
negotiate a settlement of the difficulties 
that have so far prevented peace and 
order. The two treaties relating to 
China that were adopted at the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference have at last 
been ratified by France, the Chamber of 
Deputies adopting the necessary resolu- 
tion on July 7 and the Senate acting 
likewise on July 10. This cleared the 
way for the summoning by the United 
States of a conference that would deal 
with China’s economic problems and 
certain other vexed questions. 

In Shanghai the foreign police have 
maintained martial law in the foreign 
settlement, while Chang Hseuh-liang, 
son of Chang Tso-lin, has maintained 
martial law in the Chinese area. Shops, 
banks and offices, closed on June 1, 
were generally opened on June 26, but 
the strike was by no means ended. On 
July 6 the municipal power plant closed 
down in spite of protests from Chinese 
business interests, throwing fifty thou- 


sand Chinese mill workers out of work. | 
Demonstrations of students and strikers 
were frequent and sporadic acts of vio- 
lence occurred. On June 15 W. W. 
McKenzie, a draughtsman employed by 
the Shanghai Municipal Council, was 
said to have been killed by snipers 
while driving near Shanghai, though the 
Chinese vernacular press insisted that he 
died of sickness. A companion, Miss 
Mary Duncan, was wounded. Both were 
British subjects. The British Govern- 
ment made formal demands on China 
in regard to McKenzie’s death. 

In Canton scenes of great disorder 
followed the success of Cantonese troops 
over the Yunnanese in the middle of 
June. The fleeing Yunnanese were 
killed in large numbers and seven hun- 
dred Canton civilians were said to have 
been murdered, while looting was freely 
indulged in. A general strike in Sha- 
meen, the foreign settlement of Canton, 
was approved at a meeting of students, 
workmen and other Chinese citizens at 
Kwantung University. The Kuomintang 
party was said to have been back of the 
strike which began on June 21 and 
spread to the neighboring British terri- 
tories of Hong Kong and Kowloon. 
Shameen, which is an island separated 
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from Canton, prepared for defense with 
guns and sandbags, while British and 
French gunboats were on duty. On July 
10 the British Consul warned all for- 
eign women and children to leave. 
Many foreigners sought refuge in Hong 
Kong and the Portuguese port of 
Macao. On June 23 firing broke out 
between Chinese demonstrators and 
British and French marines. Many 
Chinese and a few foreigners were 
killed or wounded. Further casualties 
were reported on June 25. The Chinese 
and foreign authorities blamed one an- 
other for starting the firing. No Amer- 
icans seem to have been hurt. On July 
2 “The National Government of the 
Republic of China” was set up in Can- 
ton, with Wu Hon-min as Civil. Gover- 
nor and Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
An attempt to assassinate him and Hsu 
Sung-chi, the War Minister in this new 
government, failed, and their assailant 
was killed by their guards. 

The destruction of the British and 
Japanese consulates at Kiukiang on the 
lower Yangtze was reported on June 13. 
On thé 18th stril:es were reported at 
Chungking on the upper Yangtze and 
on the 23d the Japanese Consuls were 
said to have been attacked there and at 
Chinkgiang on the lower Yangtze. 
Strikes were also reported from Swatow, 
Amoy and Foochow in South China, 
from Wuhu and Ningpo on the lower 
Yangtze and from Manchuria. In the 
latter region General Chang Tso-lin has 
maintained order, but there was said to 
be disaffection among his troops which 
necessitated the summoning of his son, 
Chang Hsueh-liang, from Shanghai. 


The disturbances in China seemed to 
be directed especially against the Brit- 
ish and, secondly, against the Japanese, 
though the other treaty powers have 
come in for some antagonism. The 
Chinese general Chamber of Commerce 
was reported to have discussed a boycott 
against British goods, while the Chinese 
Mohammedans under Chi-Ti-Jiu intend- 
ed to send delegates to India and British 
protectorates “to arouse the people 
against Great Britain as against a com- 


son enemy.” The Peking Government 
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was said to be contributing strike funds — 
and the movement was so popular that 
no Chinese statesman could actively op- 
pose it. The Christian General, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, openly talked of war against 
Great Britain. The Trades Union Fed- 
eration of China on June 28 issued an 
appeal to Jabor organizations generally 
and the Chinese Union of Railwaymen 
on July 3 appealed to the General Sec- 
retary of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation at Amsterdam as 
follows: “We, the Chinese railwaymen, 
appeal to you, transport workers of the 
world, with the cry, ‘Hands off China.’ 
The Imperialists want to crush China 
with the armed fist. Prevent the trans- 
portation of troops and munitions to 


China.” 


The cause of the disturbances was 
variously explained. The Chinese em- 
phasized the labor grievances in the 
foreign-owned mills and insisted that the 
shooting of Chinese student demonstra- 
tors on May 30 by the Shanghai police 
was unjustifiable and evidenced the in- 
herent injustice of the foreign settle- 
ments and extraterritoriality. The Brit- 
ish, on the other hand, insisted that la- 
bor was better off in foreign-owned than 
in native-owned mills, that the shooting 
was an act of necessary self-defense and 
that the Chinese themselves benefited by 
extraterritoriality, which was indis- 
pensable for foreign trade, and that they 
would never have objected to the prac- 
tice had it not been for Moscow propa- 
ganda. 


The importance of extraterritoriality 
in the controversy was recognized in tha 
fact that the State Department at Wash- 
ington was reported to be prepared to 
take the initiative in carrying out the 
fourth resolution of the Washington 
arms conference for an investigation of 
this subject. On June 26 Secretary Kel- 
logg and Chinese Minister Sze discussed 
the question in private. Senator Borah, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, has approved of steps 
toward relinquishing extraterritoriality, 
Among the foreign privileges estab- 
lished by treaty or custom which China 
would like to have reconsidered are for- 


- 


eign management of customs, salt mo- 
nopoly and postoffices; foreign control 


of railways and foreign military patrol’ 


of inland waterways; foreign settle- 
ments, under foreign control and from 


parts of which Chinese are barred, in 


most of the ports and especially i 
Shanghai; extraterritorial courts in 
which cases involving foreigners are 


tried and various tax exemptions. 
The British Government has shown 


no enthusiasm for the suggestion for a 
conference on- extraterritoriality. On 


- June 18 Foreign Secretary Chamberlain 


attributed the trouble to “the break-up 
of the central autocratic government and 
the substitution of rudimentary ferment- 
ing Westernism,” ard discontent due to 
general poverty and insecurity from 
protracted civil war, “which it is to the 
interest of certain forces to direct toward 
a revolution against foreigners.” He 
later admitted this allusion was to Mos- 
cow. He declared that British lives and 
property must be protected and that the 
Chinese Government must be held re- 
sponsible for injury to either. How- 
ever, he favored the early convening of 
the conference for customs revision pro- 
vided by the Washington treaties. On 
June 29 the British Government sub- 


mitted to Parliament papers which 
showed the prevalence of long hours 


and child labor in Shanghai mills. 


The Japanese Foreign Office on June 
25 characterized the Chinese demands 
for elimination of extraterritoriality as 
“quite impossible,” expressed sympathy 
with “China’s desire to secure full 


sovereignty within her own territory” 


without condoning lawlessness and de- 
clared its intention to act “in full con- 
cert with the other powers in restoring 
order and protecting the lives and prop- 
erty of foreigners who are legally in 
China.” : 

The Moscow consulate in Shanghai 
was said to be contributing money to the 
Shanghai strikers and the Communist 
International and Red Trade Union 
League were reported to be sponsoring 
the cause of Chinese workmen before 
the Second International and the Am- 
sterdam Trade Union Federation. On 
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June 23 the executive committee of the 
Soviet Central Union conveyed “its 
warmest friendship and sympathy to the 
Chinese workers.” In his speech of June 
18, British Foreign Secretary Chamber- 
Jain had referred to Bolshevist agitation 
in China and there were rumors of a- 
diplomatic breach between Great Britain 
and the Soviet Government because of 
the incompatibility of such action with 
the British-Russian trade agreement. On 
July 6, however, Chamberlain an- 
nounced that no change in British rela- 
tions with Russia was contemplated. 
France has made demands on China 
for the killing of a French merchant 
named Pasquier at Canton on June 23. 


A report of June 16 stated that the 
powers interested in the Chinese situa- 
tion, including the United States, had 
agreed that “no power will act indc- 
pendently of the others and none will 
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undertake anything contrary to the in- 
terests of the others.” 
Following the Chinese notes protest- 


ing against the Shanghai shootings and 


the powers’ reply, another note was 
sent on June 17 through the Italian Min- 
ister, Signor Cerruti, “once more draw- 
ing the attention of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to the gravity of the situation.” 
On June 18 the negotiations at Shang- 
hai with representatives of the  for- 
eign diplomatic corps broke down. 
The latter wished to confine discussion 
to the shooting incident, whereas the 
Chinese insisted on discussing other 
problems connected with the foreign set- 
tlement. Exchanges of notes continued 
at Peking, but agreement could not be 
reached as to the facts of the incident 
and China continued to insist on the 
“thirteen points” originally presented to 
the Shanghai conference. Among these 
are release of the Chinese arrested in 
Shanghai, apology from the Mixed 
International Court, reinstatement of 
strikers, improvement of working con- 
ditions in the mills, participation of 
Chinese in the Shanghai municipal 
council, and dismissal of the Secretary 
of that body, S. B. Rowe. The Chinese 
also suggest the advisability of revision 
of the unequal treaties, recalling that in 
entering the World War China was en- 
couraged to hope for a definite im- 
provement of her international status. 


Japan 
C ONSIDERABLE interest has been 


roused by the recent assumption of 
leadership of the Seiyuki Party by 
former Vice Minister of War Tanaka. 
He is a member of the Choshui clan 
and has been known as a conservative 
aiid militarist. His selection seems to 
be a departure from the recent tendency 
of this party to select for its leaders 
men of a more liberal cast, such as Hara 
and Takahashi. 


On July 1 Japan observed “National 
Humiliation Day” in memory of the 
passage of the American Immigrant 
act. Among the organizations inter- 
ested was the Pacific Civilization: Insti- 


tute, which distributed a_ circular : 


saying: . 
While some justice-loving Americans are at- 

tempting to secure the amendment of the dis- 

criminatory clause, others are spreading propa- 


ganda that the Japanese are giving up the idea 


of protest, have acquiesced in the inevitable 
and therefore are displeased with the amend- 
ment movement. Our silence is far from in- 
dicating resignation. With just indignation 
suppressed in our hearts we are patiently 
waiting for the Americans to awaken to a 
sense of humanity and justice. We heartily 
endorse the Foreign Office’s statement refut- 
ing the imputation that exclusions have been 
accepted as unchangeable. Therefore we pro- 
pose to hold meetings on July 1 to show the 
trend of public opinion. 


Count Michimasa Soyeshima, a mem- 


ber of the Japanese House of Peers, dis- _ 


cussed the future of Japan in an address 
on July 7 at the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. Reviewing Japan’s strug- 
gle for democracy, he said: “The time 
has arrived for democracy to triumph, 
though whether it will be popular gov- 


ernment or popular misgovernment re-. 


mains to be seen.” Discussing the peril 
of over-population, he said: “The popu- 
lation of Japan is increasing at the rate 
of about 600,000 a year; and in another 
thirty years there will be nothing left 
for us but to starve, unless those coun- 
tries which have unlimited areas of fer- 
tile land grow rice and export it to 
Japan, or unless, in accordance with the 
Christian principle of human equality, 
the open door is declared throughout the 
world.” 


In replacing its embassy at Tokio, des- 
troyed by the earthquake of September 
1923, the British Government has been 
endeavoring to develop an earthquake- 
proof type of construction of monolithic 


reinforced concrete not over two storics - 


high. The British Government, through 
the British Academy under the presi- 
dency of, Lord Balfour, is collecting 
books on British intellectual work to re- 
place those destroyed in the University 
of Tokio by the earthquake. Twelve 


thousand volumes have been given and 


the Government has contributed £25,000: 


for more. 
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By WILLIAM MACDONALD 


Ad Interim Professor of American History, Yale University 


review reparations,  interallied 

debts and security for France 
have continued to be, as they have been 
for some months, leading matters for 
discussion by Governments and_ the 
press. The continuance of disorder in 
China has also brought to the front 
the question of extraterritoriality and 
other foreign privileges in that country. 


‘HROUGHOUT the period under 


In a voluminous report made public 
con June 17, S. Parker Gilbert, Agent- 
General for Reparations Payments un- 
der the Dawes plan, reviewed the work- 
ings of the plan during the eight months 
from Sept. 1, 1924, to the end of April, 
1925. The Dawes plan, Mr. Gilbert 


stated, had realized its two essential 


preliminary objects, namely, the balanc- 


ing of the German budget for the finan- 
cial year 1924-25 and the stabilization 
of the German currency. In the eight 
months covered by the report payments 
amounting to 620,689,410 gold marks, 
of which 277,807,204 represented de- 
liveries in kind, had been made by Ger- 
many on reparations account. The re- 
ceipts from the German railways, “de- 
spite somewhat unfavorable condi- 
tions,” had nearly tallied, for the first 
six months, with the estimates of the 
company, and left a working surplus 


‘notwithstanding “substantial reductions 


in freight rates and a considerable ex- 
cess of expenditures over the estimates.” 


Although the general results were 
characterized by Mr. Gilbert as encour- 
aging, he declined to “draw too opti- 
mistic conclusions for the future from 
the record made.” The budget of the 
Reich for 1925-26 showed a deficit of 
more than 136,000,000 gold marks 
which the Government proposed to meet 


by increased taxes on tobacco and beer. 
~The report criticized the financial rela- 


tions between the Government of the 
Reich and the States and local Gov- 
ernments, which remained substantially 
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as they were when the Dawes report 
was made, and with “little prospect” 
that the reforms which the Dawes plan 
contemplated would be effected “in the 
immediate future.” For the spirit in 
which the Dawes plan had been carried 
out, however, Mr. Gilbert had warm 
praise: . 

The experts’ plan proposed in effect an 
international experiment of good-will. It 
aimed to remove from the field of controversy 
a subject which after all was largely economic 
in character and give a fair trial to methods 
of patient inquiry and quiet administration. In 
carrying it out the allied Governments, the 
German Government, and all the agencies con- 
cerned in its execution have worked together 
loyally, in the spirit of friendly accommoda- 
tion which is the basis of the plan. Further 
yrogress mainly depends upon the continu- 
ance of mutual faith and confidence. 


THE BRUSSELS CONGRESS 


The third congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, held at 
Brussels from June 21 to 26, unexpect- 
edly found itself faced with an effort 
on the part of certain delegates to link 
reparations and interallied debts in a 
common program whose difficulties 
were specially emphasized. At the 
opening session Maurice Desprets, a 
leading Brussels banker, asked if it 
were “really possible to pay and receive 
thousands of millions?” He continued: 

Will there not be disastrous consequences 
to him who pays and to him who receives? 
And failing payment in cash, how can he get 
paid? If the debtor country pays in goods, 
to what extent can it do so without harming 
the creditor country, which doubtless produces 
the very goods it must accept? Failing goods, 
can the debtor country pay in services, and, if 
so, what services can be rendered without 
causing prejudice to the creditor country’s in- 
dustry, trade and labor? 

These problems, M. Desprets de- 
clared, were “terribly difficult,” but, 


he added: 


Who can fail to see that these problems 


extend beyond the reparation of war damages 
and exist exactly in the same way beiween 
debtor and creditor nations in the matter of 
debts incurred during the war? * * * 
Whether interallied debts shall be paid in 
cash, goods or services are problems the same 
as reparations, and it does not seem that the 
solution can be other than the same. 


The Belgian Minister of Finance, 
Albert Janssen, urged that the problem 
of transferring reparation payments 
overlapped that of interallied debts and 
that the necessity of balancing budgets 
was as important a factor in the one 
problem as in the other. The connec- 
tion between reparations and debts was 
argued with special vigor by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, a former. British member or the 
Dawes Committee, in a speech and a 
report which called for the razing of 
tariff walls and criticized the American 
tariff policy as certain to make ‘the 
payment of reparations difficult for 
Europe, and “thus possibly hinder a 
real settlement of peace and the gen- 
eral disarmament so much desired.” 

The anxiety which these criticisms 
aroused, especially among the Amer- 
ican delegates, was in considerable 
measure allayed by S. Parker Gilbert, 
who submitted a hopeful review of the 
operation of the Dawes plan, and by a 
frank statement of the American posi- 
tion made by John W. O’Leary, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Mr. O’Leary repu- 
diated the implication that the United 
States was seeking to profit by the dis- 
tress of Europe, declared that the 
prosperity of the United States was 
bound up with the prosperity of the 
rest of the world, and insisted that the 
first step in the restoration of interna- 
tional confidence was the assurance 
that the financial obligations of nations 
would be met. The resolutions finally 
adopted expressed confidence in the 
Dawes plan as “the most constructive 
development of the period under re- 
view, and reaffirmed the declaration 
of the previous Rome congress that— 
while it is true the allied debts created by 
the World War are obligations undertaken in 
good faith and do not admit of repudiation, 
nevertheless as they were contracted in the 


common cause in a period of tremendous sac- 
rifice of life and property, the proper factor 
for any adjustment should be the present and 


probable future ability of each debtor to pay. - 


The other proceedings of the congress 
dwelt with a wide variety of subjects re- 
lating to international trade and com- 
mercial or industrial relations. Among 
the important subjects in regard to 
which resolutions were adopted were 
customs discriminations, the protection 
of industrial property by patents and 
copyrights, the correlation of interna- 
tional air transport and telephone com- 
munication, limitation of shipowners’ 
liability and uniform regulations for 
th> cransport of dangerous goods. 


INTERALLIED DEBTS 


A number or practical steps toward a 
general settlement of the interallied 
debts have been taken during the month. 
Great Britain in a note handed by Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, to the French Ambassador at Lon- 
don, on July 1, intimated that the time 
was ripe for at least a provisional set- 
tlement of her debt. Similar notes had — 
been sent to other Governments, it was _ 
stated. The total amount which Great 
Britain would be willing to accept was 
estimated at £60,000,000. A discussion 
of the Italian debt to the United States, 
which amounts to $2,139,000,000, begun 
at Washington on June 25, continued 
until June 30, when it was adjourned in 
order that the special Italian representa- 
tive, Mario Alberti, might obtain fur- 
ther data regarding Italy’s capacity to 
pay. The terms indicated by the United 
States were understood to be in general 
the same as those accorded to Great 
Britain in 1922. Preliminary consider- 
ation of the debt of Yugoslavia, total- 
ing $65,000,000, was reported on June 
26. A decision by the French Cabinet 
on June 30 to proceed at once with the 
funding of the French debt to the United 
States was followed, on July 3, by the 
announcement by Foreign Minister 
Briand that a commission would shortly 
be sent to Washington. A New York 
Times dispatch from Washington on 
July 6 reported that the Department of 
State had informed the French Ambassa- 
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dor that a French commission would be 
received before Aug. 5 or after Aug 15, 


the intervening ten days being occupied, , 


it was expected, with conferences with a 
Beigian debt commission. The intention 
of Czechoslavakia to proceed at once to 
the arrangement of debt terms with the 
United States was announced on July 7. 
Negotiations for the funding of Latvia’s 
debt, amounting to $6,352,139, were be- 
gun at Washington on July 9. Rumania 
has as yet taken no action to open nego- 
tiations with the Washington Govern- 
ment regarding her debt of approxi- 
mately $45,000,000; but Peter A. Jay, 
former American Minister to Ru- 
mania and recently appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina, expressed ‘his convic- 
tion that overtures looking to a settle: 
ment would soon be made. 


SEcuRITY FOR FRANCE 


The publication on June 18 of a Brit- 
ish White Paper containing. the - texts 
of the German proposal! for a .security 


pact submitted to the French Govern- : 


ment on Feb. 9, of the French reply 
transmitted June 16 and of the cor- 
respondence between the British and 
French Governments during the interval, 
confirmed the forecast already made by 
the press of the nature of the various 
proposals and the particular points in 
controversy. Briefly, the German pro- 
posal contemplated a four-power pact— 
Germany, Great Britain, France and 
Italy—with the United States as a trus- 
tee for its fulfillment, not to go.to war 
with a contracting State, together with 
comprehensive arbitration treaties and 
a guarantee of the existing territorial 
status on the Rhine. Great Britain, while 
declining to guarantee any part of the 
German frontier except the west, was 
prepared to associate itself with arbitra- 
tion treaties between Germany and the 
powers on its western border. France, 
on the other hand, was willing to arbi- 
trate all questions with Germany except 
the Treaty of Versailles, but reserved 
the right to use armed force if neces- 
sary to protect Poland and Czechoslo- 
The refusal of the United States 
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to be a party to the pact has already 


been announced. 


In a debate on the question in the 
House of Commons on June 21 Austen 
Chamberlain defended the British Gov- 
ernment in its policy of offering quali- 
fied aid to France, and asked for the 
support of all parties. Ramsay Mac- | 
Donald, speaking in reply for the Labor 
Party, which the day before had de- 
clared its opposition to the pact, insisted 
that an undertaking to defend the- 
frontier of France “means that we have 
got to go into the next European war,” 
and Lloyd George predicted that if 
Great Britain “went too far” it would 
drive the dominions “into the American 
foreign policy.” On June 27 it was re- 
perted that the German Cabinet, after 
conference with the Premiers of the 
German States, had reached “a substan- 
tial agreement” in regard to the pact. 
No formal statement of German policy 
was forthcoming, however, and on July 
7 Mr. Chamberlain addressed a sharp 
note to’ the German Government remind- 
ing it that favorable action in the mat- 
ter was expected. 


CONTROL OF TRAFFIC IN ARMS 


A convention for the control of the in- 
ternational trade in arms, ammunition 
and implements of war, which had been 
under discussion at Geneva by a confer- 
ence which met on May 4, was signed 
on June 17, 1925, by the representatives 
of eighteen countries, namely, the Uni- 
ted States, Brazil, Great Britain, India, 
Chile, Spain, Esthonia, Ethiopia (Abys- 
sinia), Finland, France, Italy,. Japan, 
Latvia, Luxemburg, Poland, Rumania, 
Salvador and Yugoslavia. On the same 
day the representatives of the same 
countries, with the exception of France, 
whose delegate signed later, together 
with the representatives of Canada, 
Denmark, Germany, Nicaragua, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Turkey and Uruguay, signed a protocol 
regarding chemical and bacteriological 
warfare, 

The arms convention, which is to be-. 
come effective four months after notice 
of ratification by fourteen powers, di- 
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vides arms and implements of war into 
five classes, with varying degrees of reg- 
ulation, restriction or publicity for each. 
Special provisions are made for certain 
regions in Africa and Western Asia, the 
excepted regions in Africa comprising 
a large part of the continent. The pro- 
tocol relating to chemical and bacterio- 
logical warfare binds the signatory 
Powers to accept the prohibition of such 
warfare within their respective limits, 
to the end that the prohibition may be- 
come a part of international law. 
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Tur WorxLp Court 


The eighth session of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice opened at 
The Hague on June 19. The two cases ~ 
before the court comprised a request 
from the League of Nations for an opin- 
ion regarding the expulsion of the Greek 
Patriarch from Constantinople, and a 
controversy between Germany and Po- 
land in regard to German interests in 
Upper Silesia. The verdict in both 
cases was awaited with great interest. 


From Foreign Periodicals 


The Other League of Nations 


From Die Neve Runpscau, Berlin, May, 1925 


von SCHULZE-GAEVERNITZ, writing 
Ce in this democratic German monthly, 

draws attention to the fact that in 
addition to the League of Nations, officially 
known as such, there is-another much stronger 
organization unofficially called the Anglo- 
American Entente. This is due to the fact 
that Great Britain and the United States con- 
trol today all the available capital in money 


and credit and are absolute masters of all the 
trade routes of the world. When America en- 


tered the war and saved the cause of the En- 


tente, she became by that fact the leading 
world power. This was confirmed later when 
Great Britain gave up the thought of naval 
competition with the United States and again 
when Poincaré, to stabilize French exchange, 
had to apply to America for a loan, thereby 
losing the Premiership. America today is the 
greatest exporting country and the largest 
creditor nation of the world. Not only is she 
the greatest producer of raw materials, but 
also the chief industrial country of the earth. 
With all this, America needs Europe, and 
when we say this we mean a Europe with 
increased financial and purchasing power. 
Notwithstanding the fact that America sells 
Japan building material and fills the Orient 
with automobiles, it is true that Europe buys 
still more than 50 per cent. of the American 
products. When it comes to the question of 
investing capital, Europe again is the best 
and safest field, because its peoples for gen- 
erations have been used to systematic and 


skilled work. These factors are recognized 
by the Dawes plan, whereby America offi- 
cially has entered the post-war economic field 
in Europe. More American credits will flow 
toward Europe, provided they are safe against 
the risks of war. And this will happen 
when the sceptre of world dominion passes 
from the hands of Mars into the hands of 
Mercury, the God of Commerce. Great Brit- 
ain recognizes American supremacy, and 
rather than oppose it, prefers to cooperate 
with the United States. The writer goes on 
to examine the details of this cooperation, 
and explains the reason why America can- 
not readily enter the security pact of the 
League of Nations. America must continue 
her efforts for the attainment of the dream 
of a world democracy, wherein all the peoples, 
the strong as well as the weak, will have the 
same equal rights. The fourteen points em- 
bodying the best traditions of America must 
be put forward once more. 


Japan in Turmoil 


From La Revue HeBpomaparreE, Paris, 
April 11, 1925 


UCIEN HUBERT of the French Senate 

contributes an article on modern Japan, 
the main points of which are as follows: 
The Empire of the Rising Sun is a modern 
country with an ancient civilization. This is 
the origin of its troubles. A modern power, 
Japan is called upon to participate in world 
events on the modern stage. It is overpopu- 
lated and it must find the necessary outlet for 
its population. According to the most recent , 
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7 ehatiatics. Japan has 77,700,000 inhabitants, 


which means a density equal to that of Bel- 
gium, the most thickly populated country in 
Europe. The soil of Japan cannot produce 
enough to feed all this population. Therefore 


Japan is by all means encouraging emigration, 


and it is calculated that 650,000 Japanese live 
abroad, of which 200,000 are in China alone. 
In addition to the overproduction of human 
material, Japan suffers from an overproduc- 
tion of industrial wares at a time when foreign 
markets are hard to find. The country, there- 
fore, is in the throes of an economic crisis of 
a most serious character. On the other side, 
social life in Japan is undergoing some fun- 
damental, and by no means harmless, changes. 
There is a constant drift of the rur.:’ popula- 
lions to the cities, where the housing condi- 
tions for the poorer classes are very bad. 
Socialism is making head ay among the Jap- 
anese intellectuals, and communistic tenden- 
dies are to be noticed among th: workers. To 
combat this trend the Government has en- 


couraged the formation of a Fascist organiza- 


tion, known as the Kokusikai. The loss of the 
alliance with Great Britain, the loss of Shan- 
tung to China, the restriction of the naval 
ambitions of Japan through the Washington 
pact, the anti-Japanese legislation of the 
United States have affected the Japanese out- 
look. And yet, an awakening is noticeable 
recently among the leaders of the people of 
Japan. This awakening has brought about the 
conclusion of a treaty with Soviet Russia for 
the opening up of China to the Imperialists 
of Tokio and Moscow. 


Military Rebirth of Germany 


From Le CorrespONDANT, Paris, April 
10 and 25, 1925 


N two leading articles by an anonymous 
writer this strongly nationalistic French 
bi-monthly shows that Germany, although de- 
feated and shorn of power, still remains one 
of the danger spots of Europe, because she 
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has. not disarmed either morally or spiritually: 
“The! brutality of the German resurrection of 
the year 1924 has surprised even those who 
were most optimistic about it. We have be- 
fore us a fact about which it would be too 
dangerous to have any illusions.” To prove 
this, the writer states that Germany for 1925 
contemplates spending not less than 561,000,- 
000 gold marks for her reduced army and 
navy. This is in addition to the 200,000,000 
marks for tic Security Police, the famous 
Schupo (Schutz-Polizei). This is about one- 
half of the total army credits in 1913, not- | 
withstanding the fact that in those days Ger-_ 
many had a peace army of 790,000 men. 
Under General von Seeckt, the present chief 
of the German Army, there has been evolved — 
a system that contains the perfect nucleus 
of a large army. The writer then at some 
length explains how this army in diverse 
ways serves as an organization through which 
the youth of the country is trained in arms. 
It is true that the armament of this force 
is limited, but nevertheless it is very mod- 
ern at a_ time when no country in Europe 
can easily change from one model to another. 
Germany in 1914 had a population of 67,790,- 
000; she lost along with her territories a pop- 
ulation of 5,351,000; nevertheless, between 
1920 and 1923, inclusive, births exceeded 
deaths by 2,320,000, whereas the 442,000 
Frenchmen added in the same period to the 
population barely represent one-fourth of the 
war losses of France. Thanks to an increase 
of 500,000 every year, Germany will soon 
find herself in the position she occupied 
in 1914. Germany today is potentially very 
strong as a military power, so that her dis- 
armament is of the utmost necessity for the 
peace of Europe. When we speak of disarma- 
ment, we mean something more than the mere 
destruction of guns and other engines of war. 
Germany must be made to think and feel in 
terms of peace. It is a long process, and 
must be allowed to work itself out properly, 
even at the expense of some concessions. 


Deaths of Prominent Pers 


GENERAL CHARLES EmILte Emmanuet Man- 
cin, French’ Army commander, at Paris, on 
May 12, age 66. 


Amy Lowett, American poet, essayist and 
biographer of Keats, at Brookline, Mass., on 


May 12; aged 51. 


Atrrep, Viscount Mriner, British states- 
man, at Canterbury, England, on May 13, 
aged 71. 


Sir H. Riper Haccarp, British novelist, at 
London, England, on May 14, aged 68. 


LisutewANT GeEnerAL Netson APPLETON 
Mites, Commanding General of the United 
States Army during the Spanish-American 
War, 1898-1899, at Washington, D. C., on May 
15, aged 85. 


Setpen Parmer Spencer, junior United 
States Senator from Missouri, at Washington, 
D. C., on May 16, aged 63. 


Joun Denton PinxsTone Frencu, Earn OF 
YPRES, commander of the British Expedition- 
ary Force to France in the early part of the 
World War, at Deal, England, on May 22, 
aged 72. 


Dr. Ernest De Witt Burton, President of 
the University of Chicago, at Chicago, Ill., on 
May 26, aged 69. 


Joao Cuacas, former Premier of Portugal, 
at Lisbon, on May 28, aged 61. 

Lucien Gurtry, French actor, at Paris, on 
June 1, aged 65. 

Tuomas Ritey Marswatu, Vice President 
of the United States during the two terms of 
office of President Woodrow Wilson, 1912- 
1920, at Washington, D. C., on June 1, 
aged 71. 

CAMILLE FLrammarton, French astronomer, 
at Juvisy, France, on June 4, aged 83. 
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Vance THompson, American noyelist, at. 
Nice, France, on June 5, aged 42. 


Dr. Anrotne Depace, Belgian surgeon, at 


The Hague, on June 10, aged 66. 


Dr. Husert Murray Burce, Bishop of Ox- 
ford, at Oxford, England, on June 11, aged 62. 


Warren Stanrorp Stone, American labor 
leader, President of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, at Cleveland, Ohio, on June 
12, aged 65. ay te oy 

ArtHur CuristopHer Benson, English © 
essayist and poet, at Cambridge, England, on 
June 16, aged 63. Bees . i 

Rozert Marton LA Fouette, United States 
Senator from Wisconsin, at Washington, D.C., 
on June 18, aged 70. 


Epwin Fremont Lapp, United States Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, and, as insurgent 
Republican, a political associate of the late 
Senator La Follette, at Baltimore, Md., on June 
22, aged 66. 


Dr. Wrti1am Curtis Faraper, American ex- 
plorer, and Curator of the American Section of 
the University of Pennsylvania, at Washing- 
ton, Pa., on June 24, aged 70. Dr. Farabee 
was declared by Theodore Roosevelt to be “the 
greatest explorer of South America.”~ 


CurisTIAN MicHELsen, Scandinavian states- 
man, who, as Premier of Norway in 1905, ef- 
fected the dissolution of the union between 
Norway and Sweden, at Oslo, on June 29, 
aged 58. 

Grorce B. Cuurcuitt, United States Rep- 
resentative-elect from Massachusetts, at Am- 
herst, Mass., on July 1, aged 59. Mr. 
Churchill, a Republican, never occupied his 
seat in Congress. 


Proressor Gracomo Bont, distinguished 


Italian archaeologist, at Rome, on July 10, 
aged 66. 
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